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Bread to Bake 
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Is Only Hali 
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Use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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stant, you are transported. to other lands and times—you the books themselves—the entire ten volumes— 


limpse the thoughts, purposes, and feelings of those “brave P : 
fearts that nour three thousand years ago. all carnage charges paid, to your address, for a 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY 


WHOSE DEATH REMOVED ONE OF THE MOST PROMINENT HEROES OF THE 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. GRACIOUS AND CHARMING IN MANNER, CONSID- 

ERATE AND KINDLY, ADMIRAL SCHLEY WAS A FAMILIAR AND BELOVED 
FIGURE IN WASHINGTON 
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aox LRADITIONAL Thanks- 


apparent in Washington as 
bX November rolls around, and 
one philosopher insists that 

sa only a kind Providence 
could have provided such an atmosphere 
following federal elections. Never in the 
histsry of the republic has the tide. of 
fortune or misfortune averted the issuance 
of a Thanksgiving proclamation. This one 
message of the President of the United 
States escapes even the suggestion of 
criticism. The phrases handed down from 
the earliest days of our sturdy colonial 
forefathers are still heard with reverence, 
and no political rancor can diminish the 
fervor with which the President asks the 
people to offer thanks to the Creator for 
the year’s bounteous blessings. 





* * * 


A dinner—a home-coming—what could 
more appropriately typify the fundamental 
democracy of the: nation than this annual 
public expression of gratitude? Men’s 
minds are diverted from the intentness 
of self-centered interest and partisan 
policy. Reciprocity among folks at home 
is not dependent upon the sordid ballot. 
Peace with our northern neighbor, despite 
the nebulous specter of annexation, and 





giving courtesy is always - 


a5 H INGTON 


Joe Mitchell C happle 


peace with all nations of the earth, is 
assured. 

The fine lines that follow the pen of 
President Taft’s signature are given an 
extra flourish as he signs the Thanksgiving . 
proclamation upon the completion of his 
tour in twenty-four states, where he looked 
upon the great fields and prairies and saw 
the people and those things for which a 
great nation may truly be thankful. 


* * * 


yee Congress convenes the peculiar 
distinction of each member is brought 
forth and reburnished in print with a 
special eye for the spectacular. It looks 
as though Representative Henry T. Rainey 
of Illionis would go. down to Congres- 
sional fame for carrying through a fight 
for bones. Through his indefatigable 
efforts, the bones of John Paul Jones, the 
American naval hero, were brought back 
to rest in the land for which he so valiantly 
fought. The investigation was prompted 
some years ago by General Horace Porter, 
then American Ambassador at France, 
whose work made possible the success of 
the redoubtable Rainey in his effort to 
reclaim the ashes of the father of the 
American navy. Things looked discourag- 
ing at first, but the Illinois fighter would 
not be thrust aside, and he did not relax 
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in his efforts until the bones of Jones 
rested in their noble mausoleum at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Some unkind souls poked fun at Mr. 
Rainey for his zeal in this matter.. They 


called him the Congressional end man, 





GENERAL HORACE PORTER 
Who instituted the fight to have the remains of John Paul Jones 
brought to America 


and when he arose to speak, there was a 
whisper in the aisle, “He'll soon rattle 
the bones of Jones.” But Congressional 
humor only served to help the cause, and 
Mr. Rainey had a real out-loud laugh 
when he won in the hard-fought campaign. 
He had rattled the appropriation bag and 


- made it give forth. 


WASHINGTON 


Oe curious student of public affairs 

has been industriously spending his 
vacation in studying the pages of the Con- 
gressional Record. His transcript of the 
colloquies and dialogue of the extra 
session and the amount of space consumed 
on unimportant and _inconse- 
quential debates would make the 
average American frantic at the 
consumption of time and expense 
in ordinary congressional pro- 
‘cedure. But all of these appar- 
ently useless details have a part 
to play in filling in the time, 
and time is just as_ essential 
in making laws as in the mak- 
ing of butter or any other pro- 
duct, 

In order to prove that what 
he said was right, a section of 
the Record was shown where 
seven pages were consumed dis- 
cussing “pairs.” One sleepy 
spectator in the gallery insisted 
that it was better than a hor- 
ticulture show, and the decision 
was a draw whether it was Bartlett 
pears or Pears’ soap that caused 
the trouble. Anyhow it was 
pairs. 


~— 





* * * 


HERE were reflections of the 
Maine State prohibitory elec- 
tion at the Weather Bureau at 
Washington when the bulletins 
were issued as to the results of 
the battle of ballots. “Now 
wet”—“now dry’”—it seemed 
just likéa pendulum. First there 
was a small majority for wet— 
and the tables turned—’twas dry. 
The next day it was sort of an 

“off ag’in, on ag’in.’ 

Things were certainly stirring 
down Maine way, and the dec- 
laration was made by Mrs.: 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, head of the W. C. 
T. U., that the Maine campaign was 
the beginning of a national and even 
an international prohibition movement. 
The ‘wets’ also insisted that the wedge 
they made in the large prohibition ma- 
jority was an indication of the trend of 
popular thought in their direction. The 
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vote was so close that Governor Plaisted 
ordered a recount. Wet or dry, the elec- 
tion in Maine shows that there is no lassi- 
tude among the people of the Pine Tree 
State in expressing their sovereign rights 
at the polls. 
* * * 

Vie coming session of Congress will 

find Representative John J. Fitz- 
gerald, the chairman of the Appropriations 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. FITZGERALD 
Of New York, the chairman of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee and a past master of parliamentary points 


Committee, an important factor in federal 
legislation. Although there was little 
demand upon this committee at the extra 
session, this winter it will play an im- 
portant part in the affairs of the nation, 
and the Democrats are depending upon 
Fitzgerald to act as a veritable alarm 
clock: of the Treasury, and keep down 
expenses. 

Congressman Fitzgerald’s thorough 
knowledge of the House rules have long 
made. his services vital. Nothing pleases 
him better.than to sit in the House watch- 
ing parliamentary points, and while his 
main work in the Sixty-second Congress 
will be on the Appropriations Committee, 
yet there will be many a hurry-call for 
Fitzgerald when a parliamentary tangle 


WASHINGTON 


is imminent.’ Like his ancestors, the 
Congressman from New York dearly 
loves an occasional scrimmage to stir up 
enthusiasm and make the blood tingie. 


* * * 


Ts old chum of Bill Nye, the inimitable 
Bill Barlow, has passed, but we have 
the book, “The World of Just You and 
I,” published by hs wife at Douglas, 
Wyoming. The pages bring to mind that 
genial soul whose philosophy was so wel- 
come; for Bill certainly did “pick the 
posies” that grew along the pathway of 
his life, and always kept in mind his well- 
known lament on the mummy that “hadn’t 
had no fun for more’n five thousand years.” 





MRS. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS 
President of the W.C.T.U. Mrs. Stevens predicts 
that the Maine prohibition fight is the beginning 
of an international prohibition movement 


There is an intensity about some of the 
paragraphs that you might not: want to 
put in the hands of Sunday-school.children, 
and it seems that the book does not contain 
ali of Bill Barlow’s best. Yet the book on 
the whole is a human document, andchas 
all of that breezy and hopeful air of the 
Sagebrush country which Bill Barlow 
loved and which he never deserted, even 
in the. hours of fame, for the environment 
of the more effete East. 
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A NOTABLE characteristic of the pres- 
ent administration has been the 
crystallization of the Peace idea. Close 
upon the heels of the arbitration treaty 
comes a proposed celebration of the 
hundred years’ peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. The committee 
in charge of the movement has already 
prepared to ask President Taft to take 
the honorary presidency. 

The idea of celebrating a century of 
Anglo-American peace is the outgrowth 
of a discussion at the Mohonk conference 
held last May, when a joint meeting of 
representatives of Canadian and American 
cities was held on Canadian soil to.organize 
a society which should observe the cen- 
tennial commemorating the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent in 1814. It is proposed 
to have the celebration in 1915, which 
promises to be a notable year, since it 
will witness the completion of the Panama 
Canal and the San Francisco exposition. 


cen * * 


b Bona: f were about to celebrate a great 
political victory. Material for an 
immense bonfire was collected for a regu- 
lar Fourth of July celebration. For days 
previous the sound of the sawbuck was 
heard in the land, as choice timber from 
the nearby forest was made ready for 
the pyrotechnics. The Congressman had 
received a handsome majority and an 
old-fashioned ovation was to be given 
in his honor. Now the successful states- 
man and his adversary were the best of 
friends, but the enthusiastic constituents 
of the victor insisted upon a joke, and it 
was arranged to have the festivities in 
front of the defeated candidate’s office, 
which was a printing plant and boasted 
an array of fire extinguishers that would 
have gladdened the heart of an insurance 
inspector. 

When the boys over in the adversary’s 
office learned the plans, they framed a 
little joke. Just as the fireworks started 
they were to run out with the fire extin- 
guisher and play havoc with the blaze that 
was to herald the victory. Chuckling to 
themselves, they stood by the guns, 
ready to rush out at the appointed time 
and stifle the ambitious blaze with the 
tubes that encased extinguishing chemical. 
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Just as the surrounding sky began to 
glow and the band played “Hail to the 
Chief’? while the successful Congressman 
launched into the heights of oratory, the 
signal was given and the battalion rushed 
forth with extinguishers. Throwing it 
upon the flames, they waited expectantly 
to see the fire die away like the mist before 
the morning sun. -But alas and alack, it 
blazed up like a skyrocket, fast and 
furious. 

They'stood aghast as the flames rose in 





“‘Choice timber from the nearby forest was made 
ready for the pyrotechnics” 


increasing glory, and the victor concluded 
his speech amid rousing cheers, and grace- 
fully thanked his adversary’s camp for 
the part they took in doing him such 
great honor. 

Not :until some days later was the 
mystery explained.. The plot to put out 
the bonfire -had been detected in time, 
the chemicals were removed and full 
charges of high grade benzine thoughtfully 
substituted. “Consequently,” mournfully 
commented the defeated candidate, “‘the 
unexpected happened again.” 
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@ ese President’s veto message upon 
judicial recall has further interpreted 
the Constitution along the lines laid down 
by Chief Justice Marshall in years gone 
by. President Taft believes that consti- 
tutions are effective checks upon the hasty 
action of the majority, and that they are 
a self-imposed restraint upon ill-considered 
legislation. 
Echoes of the President’s vetoes had 





DELEGATE RALPH H. CAMERON 
of Arizona 


scarcely passed at Washington when the 
people of the new state were busy-with 
an amended constitution that would 
enable them to secure statehood ‘‘on terms 
mentioned.” The declaration is frankly 
made at political conventions in the new 
state that this change is only temporary 
until statehood is secured, and then 
Arizonans will recall their recall with a 
vengeance. 

The election campaign in the proposed 
new state proceeds at a lively -pace, and 
Delegate Cameron pursues the “bright 
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angel trail” of fame, on his way ‘to sena- 
torial honors, with all the energy with 
which he blazed the trail into the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona in years past. 


* * * 


N° less an authority than John Stuart 
Mill stated that “what seems to be 
the height of absurdity to one generation 
often appears to be the height of wisdom 
in the next.” Even in the space of one 
decade the point of view changes so radi- 
cally that one does not wonder at the 
“uncertainty of view.on any one question 
from decade to decade. Like everything 
in nature, the point of view seems to be 
restless and perpetually in motion. How 
strange it would have sounded to the ears 
of Lincoln or even President Grant to 
hear the ceaseless hpnks of the automo- 
biles about the streets of Washington 
as they fly by today. And to contem- 
plate looking skyward upon the heavens 
filled with flying-machines, as in the recent 
aero meet in Chicago—‘Shades of our 
ancestors!’ exclaimed a Congressman, who 
became greatly excited at such a prospect. 

Washington pedestrians insist upon their 
rights and upon keeping the automobile 
owners in proper subjection. They must 
know what constitutes a real, legal “chonk- 
honk,” and now comes the: question: 
What shall be the signal of an airship? 
Shall it be like the caw of a crow or the 
hoot of an owl? The argument is still in 
an embryonic stage, but there are many 
well-defined ideas on the automobile 
question. No longer must the honk-honk 
of the motor car sound like a passing tug- 
boat or a German band. The Police 
Department in Washington has insisted 
on regulating automobile horns. An 
interesting session was held in one court, 
where the official and standard honk of 
a Washington automobile was definitely 
determined, so at least it is said, for all 
time. 

One grim satirist who grew weary of 
the tuning. process of the auto horn in- 
sisted that the world was not moving 
forward in this line at least, for the honk- 
honk of the auto reminded him of the 
braying of the animal which the Good 
Book tells us Balaam used to own in 
the long ago. 
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[N a snug little office on the top floor of 
the War Department Building, Miss 
Mabel Boardman conducts the work of 
the American Red Cross Society. Even 
during the summer she was busy with plans 
to complete a two-million-dollar endow- 
ment fund for the American Red Cross. 


Ever since Miss Boardman took charge 


_—— 


MISS MABEL BOARDMAN, THE MOVING SPIRIT OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


5 


of this great work her purpose has been 
to found an organization that can provide 
immediate assistance in case of emergency, 
whether on the battlefield or in any dis- 
aster. The work of the Red Cross is not 
confined to the field of battle, as in the 
days of Florence Nightingale; oftentimes 
in cases of accident, cyclone, flood, fire 
and earthquake there is more imperative 
need of Red Cross assistance than in war 
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times. With a two-million-dollar endow- 
ment it is felt that there will be suffi- 
cient funds to secure relief at any time 
of catastrophe and obviate a situation 
that must be faced if the Society is not 
properly financed to meet immediate 
demands. 

Eminent physicians in all parts of the 


country have generously given their 
services to the Red Cross without remun- 
eration, and trained nurses have given 
their time for little or no salary. In the 
past six years, during the time that Miss 
Boardman has had charge of the work, 
her plans have so thoroughly materialized 
that nothing can prevent making the 
American Red Cross an institution that 
will be the pride rather than the humilia- 
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WASHINGTON 


K. K. KENNAN 
Member of.the Tax Commission of Wisconsin, whose recent book on Income Tax has attracted 
wide-spread attention 


tion of the American people when com- 
pared with that of other countries. Its 
scope has been broadened out and the 
new endowment fund will be extended to 
the entire industrial world. Preliminary 
to this great work, a book has been pre- 
pared giving valuable remedies and in- 
structions to be followed in case of accident. 
The initial purpose of the Red. Cross is 
to provide first aid for the injured, and 


to this end Miss Boardman is working 
with indefatigable vigor. 
Although Miss Boardman enjoys the 
closest friendship of the President and Mrs. 
Taft and is a leader in Washington 
society circles, her real delight is in 
the work connected with the Red Cross. 
Each week she enjoys an “at home,” 
which has become a sort of congressional 
salon where the country’s statesmen gather 
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to talk about things—not overlooking the 
work that is growing under the Red Cross. 
When one sees Miss Boardman at work 
in her little Washington office, it is not 
hard to understand where her true interest 
is centered. 

* * * 


‘Te ingenuity of Secretary Charles D. 
Hilles in meeting the exigencies of 
travel is often the subject of conversa- 
tion among his legion of friends. The 
following story regarding Mr. Hilles’ 
method on one occasion was told 
by an acquaintance who made 
one of a famous Hilles party. 

It was at the time of the ex- 
position at Portland, and a num- 
ber of people bound for the Pacific 
Coast stopped off to view the 
glories of Yellowstone Park. Mr. 
Hilles was then touring the same 
section of the country, and the 
hotels all along the way were so 
crowded that it became necessary 
to get in advance of the regular 
party, if any accommodations 
were to be obtained. 

A corps of eleven people, the 
required number to fill a coach, 
was collected by Mr. Hilles, and 
the party started out. Among 
them was an English gentleman 
and his son visiting America for 
the first time, and both were 
most enthusiastic over America’s 
great national park.: Mr. Hilles 
was naturally the leader of the party, 
and all were surprised and delighted, 
as different hotels were reached, to find 
themselves promptly given the best in 
the house, and accorded a deference by 
all the guests such as Admiral Togo could 
hardly claim. Even the bell-boy hastened 
to do service when there was a bill to be 
changed. 

Not until the last day was the secret 
out. Mr. Hilles was discovered at the 
clerk’s desk talking confidentially. He 
hoped, he was saying earnestly, that they 
would be able to take care of the party, 
but more especially he sought accommo- 
dations for Sir Edwin Crowley and son, 
with whom they were traveling. 

“The joke of it was,’ concluded the 
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story-teller, “that the plain, ordinary, 
every-day Englishman never knew he’d 
been knighted to meet the exigencies of 
American travel.” 


* * * 


AS the chill of late fall sweeps down the 
avenue, interest centers in the Mills 
Building, where the Isthmian Canal 
Commission is located. The past year has 
witnessed wonderful development on this 
great project, and now an interest has 
been awakened in the Canal Zone as a 





“ Even the bell-boy hastened to do service when there was a 
bill to be changed ’’ 


winter resort. An American woman 
living on the Isthmus writes joyfully of 
having at last found a place where there 
are no spring fashions, and where there 
is no such thing as different houses, differ- 
ent furniture or different food from other 
people’s. Everybody who draws the same 
salary has the same kind of house and 
food, and thus the worry of social rivalry 
is eliminated. 

More than thirty thousand people 
constitute the colony who comprise Uncle 
Sam’s housekeeping plant in Panama, and 
more than five thousand of these are 
American citizens living on the Isthmus 
with their families. 

But with all its advantages, there are 
indications that the seemingly ideal condi- 
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tion of having everything provided and 
all things conducted on a novel plan has 
not resulted in a modern Utopia. Among 
other things, the joy of shopping has been 
eliminated. There are no bargain sales, 
and how dull must Monday seem to the 
women from Northern homes. 

Uncle Sam is a shrewd housekeeper. 














“* Regretful memories were reflected in his eyes” 


He insists upon the best and at a standard 
price. A fleet of six ships belonging to 
the Panama Railroad service bring in cold 
storage supplies every week, and even the 
luxury of pastry and New York ice cream 
may be enjoyed by Uncle Sam’s people 
in Panama. 

But while all this seems like a dream to 
the American housewife, Panama has its 
drawbacks. Think of a climate where 
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gloves will mold if put away fora few 
hours in the bureau drawer. Leather 
books have turned green over night in the 
rainy season, and to prevent mildew all 
damp clothing must be put in a “dry room” 
which is tightly sealed and fitted with 
electric lights. 

Considering the natural conditions in 
Panama, it is hardly possible that the 
Canal Zone will ever be a permanent 
place of residence, although Uncle Sam 
has done his best to make it an ideal 
winter resort of the tropics. 


* * * 


EGRETFUL memories were reflected 

in his eyes. He had just come from 
the police court where he had left a fat 
fine for speeding—and his was not a joy 
ride, either. While he mourned his fate 
and railed his state—although he was not 
poetic—a bystander whispered that soon 
the abused autoist might be under the 
direct authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rather than of his state. 
The unfortunate one brightened percep- 
tibly and went on his way rejoicing, for 
he was a railroad man. 

If action is taken upon the federal auto- 
mobile license bill which was reported 
to the last House, automobile manu- 
facturers and owners using public high- 
ways may in the future find themselves 
subject to the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bill was 
recommended as one which would lighten 
the burden to which automobile owners 
are subjected by the various state laws. 
Many insist that the Commission should 
control the automobile business as it does 
the various railroad interests. 

The tendency toward. including under 
government control steel companies, coal 
companies and all railroad and allied in- 
dustries, bids fair to make the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more powerful 
than any branch of the government. 
Especially will this be true if the com- 
mission is given full swing over the omni- 
present automobile, which will include the 
regulation of taxicab rates. That, observes 
the optimist, will mean hearings, investiga- 
tions and possible changes. The taxi rates 
in some cities have soared to a height that 
makes aviation journeys appear economical, 
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B igciens was something intensely human 
in the action of Senator William Alden 
Smith urging the Senate to retain on its 
payroll the name of “Old Black Joe” 
Jones, the former bodyguard of President 
Jefferson Davis. A hard fight was engaged 
in, and the Senate committee’s decision 
to discharge ‘Old Black Joe” was over- 
turned by the words of the Michigan 
Senator. 

Very eloquently Senator Smith referred 
to the fact that the most urgent 
plea he ever heard was from former 
Senator McCleary of Kentucky in behalf 
of a Northern widow’s pension. Time and 
again the Senate has witnessed a Southern 
Senator urging pension rights for Union 
veterans. Senator Smith made the air 
ring as throwing back his head he rolled 
out the “Sir” in the good old Patrick 
Henry fashion. “Sir,” he declared to the 
chair, “the Southerners have cared for 
their wounded and suffering, they have 
asked no pensions from the government 
against which they rebelled. With a 
solicitude which we may well emulate, 
they have bound up their own wounds, 
nursed their own sick and dying and 
cared for their dead, rebuilt their devas- 
tated states and voluntarily burdened 
themselves that we might pension our 
heroes and house them in comfort in their 
declining years. I think it is little less 
than pusillanimous to object to a simple 
recognition for an aged negro.” 

There was a roll-call, and by a vote of 
thirty-seven to eighteen, ‘Old Joe” was 
retained on the payroll of the Senate. 
One Senator averred that the word 
“pusillanimous” carried the day for 
William Alden. But the Senator from 
Michigan only smiled, and after the merry 
war he strolled down the Senate corridor 
in front of the Marble Room whistling the 
refrain of “‘Old Black Joe’’at a lively tempo. 

* * * 

P+ pee ai friend is relating various 

versions of a good story of Miss 
Alice Nielsen, now of the Metropolitan 
and Boston Opera Companies, who is 
this month making a concert tour with 
her own company through Canada and 
the Middle West. 

It is already known that Miss Nielsen, 
when at the height of her success as a 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN 
The famous lyric soprano, who “‘ hushed’ the King of 
England 


light opera singer, ended her engagement 
in “The Singing Girl” in London, and 
began serious study for grand opera. 
Within a short time, through the friend- 
ship of Paolo Tosti, opportunities offered 
to sing at various houses of the nobility, 
for Signor Tosti was master of music for 
the members of the royal family, and 
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arranged all the private musicales and 
concerts for them. 

One evening the Duchess of Manchester 
entertained in honor of the late King 
Edward. Miss Nielsen was present and 
sang. Among others there was a request 
for Tosti’s “Good bye to Summer,” then 
in the first flush of its great popularity. 

With the composer at the piano, the 
first stanza went with no strange or un- 
usual occurrence, but while Tosti was 
playing the soft interlude leading to the 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FISHER 
Who is back at his. desk in Washington following an 
Alaskan tour of investigation 


second stanza, the King turned to one 
of. his party with some remark, and his 
_ sonorous bass sounded out sharply through 

the room against the soft harp-like chords 
of the piano. 

With exquisite daring, Miss Nielsen 
looked straight at His Majesty and began 
the line: ‘“Hush’—then an ominous 
pause—““’tis a voice!” By this time the 
Royal listener was all attention and 
looking straight into a pair of eyes 
dancing with ill-suppressed merriment. 
There was a moment of suspense, when 
the King saved the joke by starting the 
laugh in which the company joined. The 
Royal guest took his gentle reprimand 
with true gallantry. 
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PActs gathered first hand by the 

Interior Department promise to fur- 
nish interesting matter for the congressional 
grist this winter. Secretary of the Interior 
Fisher has spent some time in Alaska 
personally going over the situation there. 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot has also journeyed to 
the peninsula to secure further details, 
and an interesting sidelight revealed in 
the records of the Interior Department 
reports Richard’ A. Ballinger, then Com- 
missioner of the Land Office, warning 
James A. Garfield, then Secretary of the 
Interior, that a number of transportation 
companies were sedulously securing a 
terminal foothold at Controller Bay upon 
the area about to be reserved. Now the 
question comes, why was not this infor- 
mation given out by the Forestry Bureau 
at the time when all the subséquent 
trouble might have been quietly “and 
effectively stopped, thus precluding the 
thrilling chapter of Alaskan history that 
followed? Some time the Alaskan question 
will reach the stage where development 
may proceed under conditions that will 
reap results for the people of the United 
States, and not make Alaska altogether 
a football for political aspirants. 





* * 


7 CHOES from England indicate that 

the impressive financial influence of 
J. Pierpont Morgan is still in vogue. Emi- 
nent English bankers declare that Morgan’s 
brain must be built on a different plan 
from other men’s. He seems to decide 
things quickly from an unfailing intuition 
and from absolute, unswerving faith in a 
proposition rather than from the reports 
of accountants or experts. 

A favorite story among the English 
deals with a matter connected with enor- 
mous traction interests. One of Mr. 
Morgan’s partners had been working on 
the proposition for a long time preparing 


* 





details and a statement. When all was. 


in readiness, the partner went to Mr. 
Morgan late in the afternoon and asked 
if he was ready to go into the matter 
in the morning. “It will take some time,” 
he added. 

“I’m going to Washington tonight,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “but get into my car- 
riage and we'll talk it over as I drive 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


THE AMERICAN FINANCIER WHOSE BUSINESS METHODS ARE THE 
ADMIRATION OF ENGLISH BANKERS 
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home.”’ When they reached his Madison 
Avenue residence the veteran financier had 
solved the knotty problem on which his 
firm had labored for weeks, and gave the 
answer with as little ceremony as if he 
were asking the coachman to call at eight. 


* * * 


Some friends in Washington were sur- 
prised to find me there during the dull 
when 


days “everybody was away.” 


“* Everybody was away” 


The city at that time seemed like an 
empty playhouse, but Washington in all 
its phases is most fascinating. As there 
are times at home when we want to be 
alone and just ramble around the empty 
rooms in quietude, so Washington has its 
delights when the nation’s solons are 
absent. 

The endless tide of tourists and the 
marble office buildings going up on every 
hand indicate business stability and’ an 
activity in the Capital City that makes 
a summer visit enviable. Towering sky- 
scrapers such as the Southern Building 
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and other handsome Office structures 
emphasize the fact that private as well as 
public investment is building up the 
“city beautiful.” The parks are the pride 
of the nation. Although on the streets 
one may miss the familiar figures of men 
prominent in public life when “everybody 
is away,” this is but a reminder of the 
quick shifting of the stage of official life. 
Well-known faces of a few years ago are 
no longer seen on the Avenue. They pass 
away, and whether in death or in public 
oblivion, it all seems the same when 
Washington forgets. New men have come 
to take up the burdens, and Washington 
must “ring out the old, ring in the new,” 
like Tennyson’s bells. There is not a 
month, dull or lively, that the pictures 
do not move, and all the kaleidoscopic 
phases of Washington are interesting in 
the study of life. 


* * * 


Ens the days when “everybody 
was away” from Washington, in 
trooped a great convention of ‘Veiled 
Prophets.” Bands were playing and 
brilliant uniforms, from flaming red oriental 
robes. to brilliant green zouaves, flashed 
on the Avenue with all the gorgeous 
pageantry of an inaugural parade. Every- 
one wore a “fez’’ and the fierce military 
demeanor of the “Prophets” was looked 
upon as an omen of approaching hostilities. 
The Turkish embassy was saluted by the 
turbaned paraders as they passed. 

An old Washington resident, who stood 
on his -veranda watching the procession, 
remarked that on this.same avenue years 
ago he had watched the victorious troops 
march at the close of the Civil War, grim, 
bearded and dusty, with little flash of 
color except in the tattered flags and 
guidons under which millions had marched | 
and fought, and hundreds had fallen in 
battle. 

To the old gentleman it was a striking 
contrast, for he had seen in his young 
manhood the great army of the East and 
West parading in all the consciousness of 
veteran strength the streets of the Repub- 
lic which their blood and sweat had 
cemented together anew, after nearly five 
years of warfare with a foe whose courage 
and endurance had no superior. 
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~ the Cosmos Club at Washington hangs 
a painting of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, on 


which the light is never dimmed; there - 


is sunlight by day and electricity by night. 
Dr. Wiley is the president of this club, 
for many years the rendezvous of men of 
literary and scientific bent. On evenings 
these fall days the members gather about 
the tables in the reading room and discuss 
the latest edict from the honored Doctor, 
whose attention has now been turned to 
the high cost of living. He declares that 
high prices are largely due to the fact that 
canteloupes sold on the farm for one cent 
and sold to the consumer for fifteen cent; 
makes a margin between consumer and 
producer that ought to be reduced. Now 
Dr. Wiley is not one of those reformers 
who criticize without suggesting a remedy. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
Who is turning his attention to the “cost of living” 
problem 


He advises that the government rovide 
storage warehouses where food can be se- 
cured at a minimum cost. The idea was 
frowned upon as a stride toward socialism, 
since what Dr. Wiley advocated for 
the government employes would soon 
have to be extended to all parts of the 
country. ‘It’s all very well for the gov- 
ernment employe to talk of hard times,” 
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said a man from Kansas already on the 
ground for a job in 1913, “‘but it’s the wage- 
earner in the factory towns who has to 
take his ups and downs in business. Dr. 
Wiley is a real conservationist all right, 
but if some of the useless agitation could 
be regulated, we see confidence restored 


“TAMA JIM” WILSON 


The Secretary. of_ Agriculture, the best ‘‘ copy’ man 
in the Cabinet 


in business, and good steady wages would 
furnish the most substantial solution I 
know of.now.” 
* * * 
S the members of the Cabinet and the 
different government officials pass in 
and out of the White House they are 
greeted in a chorus by the newspaper men, 
‘‘What’s new?” and the answer is ‘Nothing 
of importance.” Now it is proposed to 
have phonographs perform this function, 
as they announce trains in the Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
When the Cabinet holds a meeting it 
is said that the member who had nothing 
of importance in-his department discussed 
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during the meeting is delegated to meet 
the newspaper men. As he looks them 
straight in the eye he can then say with 
veracity “nothing of importance.” It is 
an unwritten rule that a member of the 
Cabinet shall not discuss matters in another 
department. Consequently the Cabinet 


spokesman is adhering rigidly to traditions 
and at the same time telling the truth 
when the 
importance.” 
The energetic Secretary of Agriculture 


echo comes “Nothing of 


VICTOR EMMANUEL III, KING OF ITALY 
Who just at the present time is having troubles of his 
own subduing the “* Terrible’? Turk 


has been the most frequent target for the 
newspaper men. He has a soothing way 
of saying the familiar words. He does 
not snap “Nothing of importance” as 
former Senator Beveridge and others were 
wont to do. Taking off his spectacles 
in a contemplative manner, with a far- 
away look, he thinks the matter over 
carefully before he utters his answer with 
great deliberation. There is no better 
“copy” man in the Cabinet than ‘Uncle 
James” Wilson. He knows news and 
how to give it out. The members clamp 
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the Cabinet bit. His long service in making 
out pension records has taught him how 
to meet the searching interrogations of 
those in quest of news. 


* * * 


vcs weight has been put upon the 

suggestion that the old wooden war- 
ship “Portsmouth” be the first ship to 
pass through the Panama Canal. The 
“Portsmouth” has had aninteresting career. 
One of her first trips was to the port of 
California, where in 1846 she hoisted the 
American flag, an important step toward 
bringing that state into the Union. Later 
the “Portsmouth” played an important 
part in suppressing African slave trade, 
and in 1856 she did gallant service in 
Chinese waters under Commander Foote. 
During the Civil War, Admiral Farragut 
found the ‘‘Portsmouth’s’”’ service most 
essential when at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

The good old wooden “Portsmouth” 
has survived many of the so-called “‘iron- 
pots” that have gone to the bottom, and 
her many friends propose to urge her 
historical right and give her the distinction 
of being the first ship to pass through the 
Panama Canal. They would not have 
her sent to Norfolk to become a “fever 
ship,”’ but would dispatch her to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, the. town for 
which she was named, and after much- 
needed repairing, would have her trium- 
phantly sail to the Panama Canal, thence 
to San Francisco, with the honor of being 
the first ship to pass through. Then her 
career would have had a fitting close, and 
she could glimmer with “Old Ironsides,” 
which still floats the ensign under which 
she fought in 1812. 


* * * 


peta of visitors pass through the 
President’s office every day during 
his absence and look in every nook and . 
corner. Many carry a pad and pencil 
with which they try to jot down details, 
so that they can satisfy the folks at home 
with a good description. There is always 
a clamor to sit in the President’s chair at 
the head of the Cabinet table, and to see 
on his desk the pens which have signed 
many famous measures. The pictures on 
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the wall and the globe in the corner are 
carefully noted, and many “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” are heard as little indications of 
“presidential taste” are observed. 

One day there was found a quotation 
from Lincoln which seemed to express the 
President’s sentiments of the tide of 
newspaper criticism. The picture of 
Lincoln on the wall seemed to illuminate 
the text of his statement: 

“If I were to try to read, much less answer 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might 
as well be closed for any other business. I do 
the very best I know how, the very best I 
can, and I mean to keep on doing so to the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, what 
is said about me won’t amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels 
swearing I was right would make no differ- 
ence.”’-—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


JOHN C. MANN 
Proprietor of the Douglass House, Houghton, 
Michigan 


The little tribute to golf on a brass 
tablet, the cheery fireplace and the outlook 
over the White House grounds, the heavy 
draperies, the books and the stray papers 
left on the desk just before the President 
started on his trip—all of these make 
up a never-to-be-forgotten picture in the 
minds of young people who are passing 
through the great rooms of the White 
House on their first visit to Washington. 

Many insist that the real time to come 
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to the Capital-is when Congress is not in 
session and the President is away, for 
then there is a better opportunity to see 
the environment of the nation’s legislators 
and Chief Executive. 


RSS ee 
Photo by Marceau, Boston 
REV. GEORGE WOOD ANDERSON 
Of St. Louis, Mo. One of the popular speakers at the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America Conven- 
tion at Boston, August 1-5, 1911 


@ Sos good old biblical name of Obadiah 
has been preserved for the rolls of the 
United States Senate. Heretofore it has 
been snugly tucked away in the “O” of 
Senator Frank O. Briggs’ signature. Now 
comes a real Obadiah. Senator Obadiah 
Gardner of Maine has for years led the 
battles of democracy in that state as 
candidate for governor, and now reaps 
his reward in the appointment from Gov- 
ernor Plaisted to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the passing of the late Senator Frye. 
Senator Gardner has been prominently 
identified with the grange movement in 
the Old Pine Tree State, and will challenge 
the claim of ‘Farmer Jim” Martine of New 
Jersey as the only real farmer in the 
Senate. New Jersey thus becomes the 
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rival state for the new Senator from Maine, 
one of her Senators claiming a part of 
his name and the other his occupation. 
Nothing daunted, the new Senator who 
hails from the ‘‘wet or dry” or “‘dry or 
wet” state will claim distinction with his 
name as well as his career. 


HON. B. S. CABLE - 
Assistant Secretary Department of Commerce and 
Labor 


UT in Leavenworth, Kansas, there 

lives a newspaper man whose official 
title reads ‘“‘Hon. Daniel Read Anthony, 
Jr., M.C.,” and he has an office with a 
brass plate on the door in the House Office 
Building at Washington. This stalwart 
and handsome young fellow is ‘‘Dan” to 
all the home folks, and he is “one of the 
family” in the surrounding towns. Speech- 
making in the schools, conventions and 
fairs “out home”’ is one of Congressman 
Anthony’s chief delights, and another is 
making things pleasant for his friends in 
Topeka, Atchison and all other parts of 
his district. The personal popularity of 
‘ Congressman Anthony at home strongly 
impresses the visitor who travels about 
in that part of Kansas. Everyone seems 
to know and like him, and he keeps in 
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direct personal touch with his constituency 
through the columns of his paper, the 
Leavenworth Times. One of his noted 
constituents is the redoubtable Ed Howe, 
the Atchison Globe man, who reels out 
philosophy like a Greek sage, from his 
home on Potoloe Hill. “Dan’’ Anthony is 
one of the good old-fashioned Congressmen 
whose friends will throw up their hats for 
him and give expressions of affectionate 
regard without being asked. ‘“He’s just 
got real common sense,” said an old 
farmer to me in the Atchison depot, “and 
when we sent him to Washington we knew 


HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, LL.D. 
Member of Congress from Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
and candidate for United States Senate, 1913 term 


he was level-headed and square. Dan 
doesn’t worry about political fads.” 
“TIsn’t he the fine cuss?” chuckled the 
old constituent proudly as the tall form of 
Daniel shambled down to take the train 
for Leavenworth. 
* * * 
: ON before the opening of Congress 
the members of the Cabinet assembled 
in Washington, forgetting the long, hot 
days of early summer. There were smiles 
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as the different members referred to their 
“vacations,” for few of them could leave 
their desks long enough to enjoy a good 
fishing trip. Those who sojourned abroad 
were busy studying conditions on the 
continent, and comparing American and 
European methods. 

Secretary of the Navy Meyer spent a 
busy summer in Europe investigating 
naval conditions. Few men in. public 
life have given more thorough, conscien- 
tious attention to the questions before 
them than Secretary Meyer. This is 
characteristic of the man, whether he 
serves as city councilman or Secretary of 


HON. GEORGE von L. MEYER 
Secretary of the Navy, who studied naval conditions 
in Europe during the summer 


the Navy. When President Taft bestowed 
this last honor upon Mr. Meyer, there 
were some who spoke cynically regarding 
his fitness for the post. George von L. 
Meyer wes not a real “naval” man, but 
when he entered upon his new duties he 
began a systematic study of matters 
naval, and is now recognized as an au- 
thority. 

Since Mr. Meyer became Secretary of 
the Navy, notes filled with question marks 
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have been flying here and there to the 
different officials in the department, for 
the Secretary feels it a duty to find out 
things, and he thinks that asking ques- 
tions is the proper way to learn. Business 
methods were inaugurated in every branch 
of the navy, and system was applied to 
every transaction. 

Work and study have characterized 


HON. HENRY L. STIMSON 


Secretary of War 


Mr. Meyer’s career. He has the faculty 
of asking intelligent questions and assimi- 
lating answers. A graduate of Harvard 
and a director of many large institutions 
in New England, he has never been too 
busy to give his time to public affairs. 
He served in the city government of 
Boston, in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, as national committeeman to the 
Republican convention, as Ambassador to 
Italy and to Russia, and as Postmaster- 
General, and few men have a record of 
public service more replete with results. 
In the morning Secretary Meyer always 
enjoys a brisk horseback ride, and when 
he arrives at the office his blue eyes are 
sparkling. He is a concentrated enthu-- 
siast in whatever matter is before him, _ 
and his administration of the Navy De-- 
partment promises to be as notable as 
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that of any other position he has filled. 

A striking example of American initia- 
tive and effective executive management, 
Secretary Meyer is the type of public 
official that sets a high standard for those 
who are to follow. 


* * * 


ASHING down the avenue in Wash- 
ington a squad of artillery army 
mules made a picturesque procession. A 
retired army officer who was looking on 
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see a military parade, with the cavalry 
dashing by with a honk-honk and the 
gatling guns astride a red-devil racer, 
while the brass band was stowed away 
in a sight-seeing auto, trying to preserve 
the dignity of Barnum’s early processions. 
Then fancy the bespectacled orderlies 
scouting up and down the line—not cn 
prancing chargers, no, sir—but in scooting 
airships, flying their signals amid the 
dazzling whirl of propellcrs. 


“Ves,” concluded the old_ veteran, 
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called my attention to the fact, in a 
pathetic, reminiscent way, that in a few 
years the army mules would be no more. 

“No more, I said,” he fairly. chuckled. 
“Those confounded autos are supplanting 
everything that has legs. They’ll soon be 
having a cavalry squad of goggled cyclists 
and heavy artillery astride automobiles. 
There’s no telling where this thing will 
stop.” 

“But after all,” he mused, “what can 
take the place of the old-fashioned army 
mule? Patient and rugged, he has been 
associated with many a hard-fought cam- 
paign. What a picture it would be to 


tugging at his goatee, “you may as well 
go on and dream things, for you can’t 
tell what will happen in these crazy days. 
Everyone’s daft, sir, except my few old 
cronies, and even they’re beginning to 
act strange.” 


* * * 


HILE the election fever in Canada 

was at its height and the dire clouds 

of annexation were threatening the Domin- 
ion, a vigorous search was made throughout 
the United States to find an individual 
who ever thought seriously of such a thing 
as annexation, Speaker Champ Clark, 
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whose words on the subject created such 
a stir, used the phrase only for political 
effect. And it truly had an effect, politi- 
cally and otherwise. 

The files. of the Conservative news- 
papers of Canada would make interesting 
literature if ever the subject of annexation 
should be brought up again in the United 
States. If such a thing should in future 
years be ever dreamed of, in isolated 
cases, the reprinting of certain Canadian 
editorials and news notices would kill 
the movement: before it had a chance to 
creep across the border. 

* * * 

Game is a tradition that the original 

United States Marine Band was kid- 
napped and carried off from sunny Italy. 
The story goes that the captain of a 
Yankee. frigate was cruising the Mediter- 
ranean and longed for the sound of band 
music on board ship, such as he heard in 
the picturesque islands along the way. 
At one port in Sicily he heard a little 
Italian band that played as if it was 
preparing for the descent of the arch- 
angels. 

Those on board were completely carried 
away, and the players were invited on the 
ship to furnish their best to the Yankee 
marines. With dreams of American gold, 
the Sicilians accepted the invitation, but 
while they were dashing through the alle- 
gretto, the captain pulled up anchor and 
embarked. He informed the frightened 
Sicilians that he must hurry away on his 
return to the United States, and grimly 
requested them not to stop the music. 
They were taken to Annapolis, and this 
remains one of the historical stories con- 
cerning the origin of the great Marine 
Band. 

The records of the band were destroyed 
when the public buildings in Washington 
were impolitely burned by the British in 
1814. John Adams was the first President 
to establish a provision for the Marine 
Band of Drums and Fifes Corps, sixteen 
fifes and sixteen drums. This consti- 
tuted the Marine Band until the kidnapped 
Sicilians arrived to make merry music on 
the. Potomac. 

The renowned John Philip Sousa was 
chosen leader of the band in 1880. He 
had entered the band with his father, 
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whose real name in Spanish was Souacca. 
John Philip Sousa won great fame as the 
composer of the famous ‘Washington 
Post March” and the universally whistled 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” both of which 
gave vogue to the popular “two-step” on 
the ball-room floor. Sousa has given 
American band music a special distinction, 
and the tours of his band abroad have 


CONGRESSMAN W. W. WEDMEYER 
Of Ann Arbor, Michigan, whose defense of the State 
Department in the Day Portrait case gained 
nation-wide attention 


made his compositions recognized as real 
American music. 

The present leader of the band, Mr. 
William Henry Santelmann, completed his 
musical education in Germany, and en- 
listed in the band in 1895. Mr. Santel- 
mann has built up an organization of which 
seventy per cent are Americans, and the 
tours and concerts of the Marine Band 
are notable events in social Washington. 

Although subject to military discipline, 
rehearsals are held every day, and the Ma- 
rine Band holds high rank as one of the 
best known musical organizations of the 
country. At all the White House recep- 
tions, inaugural balls or other prominent 
official functions, the bright scarlet uni- 

















ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


THE HERO OF MANILA, WITH WHOM THE JAPANESE ADMIRAL TOGO VISITED 
WHILE IN AMERICA 
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forms of the ‘“‘President’s own band” lend 
a distinctive touch of color to the scene, 
while their music has a rare charm of 
distinctive quality. 


* * * 


ON the last days of his brief summer 
stay at “Parramatta,” the President 
renewed acquaintance with the Chinese 
admiral, whom he met some years ago 
in the Orient. Admiral Kwang, clad in 
natty naval uniform, was a most appre- 
ciative visitor. He had come across from 
the Celestial Empire in his own ship, Hai 
Chi, to pay his respects to President Taft, 
and he went home well satisfied, feeling 
that his vacation had been well spent. 

His visit followed that of the Japanese 
Admiral Togo, who declared upon return- 
ing to the Flowery Kingdom that he had 
had “the time of his life” in his trip to the 
United States. While the distinguished 
Japanese admiral and diplomat was being 
entertained with American banquets and 
gatherings of public officials, the speeches 
and paragraphs on ‘“‘war with Japan”’ 
were transferred to the funny page. 

Like all great warriors, Admiral Togo 
All 


prefers simplicity in time of peace. 
the postprandial honors thrust upon him 
did not seem to affect the modesty of the 
man. He entered into the spirit of things 
with a royal good will, and was honored 
to be the guest of so many notable Ameri- 


cans. He was especially eager to meet 
Admiral Dewey. As he listened to an 
account of the reception given the hero 
of Manila upon his return to ‘the United 
States the Japanese warrior smiled under- 
standingly. It is said that the first English 
words he uttered were to Dewey after he 
had heard the story—‘How long did it 
last?” © 
* * * 


HIS time it is a retirement for keeps. 
Senator Bailey has announced em- 
phatically and finally that he has resigned 
from the Senate. For many years it has 
been agreed that he was one of the ablest 
Democrats in the Upper House, but some- 
how he has not been able to maintain his 
logical position as leader. 
Few members have been more forceful 
in debate or more keen in repartee, and 
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when Bailey shook his locks, there was an 
oratorical flow. Although born in Missis- 
sippi, Senator Bailey went to Texas as a 
young man, and has left a record for 
ability that reflects credit upon the great 
state which he represented. After his 
last hard-fought victory for re-election, 
which his friends considered a complete 
vindication, it was thought he would 
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ADMIRAL TOGO 
The Japanese naval warrior, who declared he had “‘the 
time of his life’’ during his recent visit to America. He 
was entertained by President Taft, and was banqueted 
and feted in all parts of the country 


retire and enter work more congenial to 
his taste. 

Amiableand magnetic, versatile and loyal 
to his friends, “Joe’’ Bailey will be greatly 
missed from the United States Senate. 
It does not seem ‘so long ago before the 
whole country’s attention was centerrd 
upon the young Mississippi Congressman 
who refused to wear a dress suit. Even 
in those days, his prestige as a constitu- 
tional lawyer was recognized, and a bril- 
liant career prophesied, but he had the im- 
mediate distinction of being the handsom- 
est man that ever appeared in evening 
dress in Washington. 

The Congressional Record contains no 
more interesting pages than the famous 
colloquies and outbursts in which Senator 
Bailey participated. 
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A Little Hero of Solitude 
BY RALPH HERBERT WHITE 








CHAPTER I 


T INTERVALS along a 
particular part of the 
English coast are to 
be seen to this day 
thick, isolated turrets 
of stone, erected a 
century ago to intimi- 
date the French— 
Martello Towers, they 
were called—and from them, my grand- 
father’s property lying in that part of the 
country, our estate was named, and they 
also suggested a feature of the family 
crest. 

From this it may be inferred that the 
Broughtons were a new race in the world, 
as the expression is used, but not so. For 
four centuries they had inhabited a pretty, 
spacious domain not far inland from the 
coast of Kent and the Martello Towers, 
where the Stour passes for a way among 
the hills of Wye; but in those days we 
were plain country folk, holding our heads 
pretty high, doubtless, if we did bear no 
higher title than Squire, and there was 
plenty of good ale in the kitchen and 
tolerable wine in the cellar, with abundance 
of mutton and veal, if but little ready 
money. However, squires as we. were, and 
with all our rough plenty, those were our 
plodding, humble days. The landlord 
of the inn at Ashford was, to be sure, our 
very humble servant, and the burly squire 
from the rambling old Manor House on 
the Stour when he pulled up beneath the 
swinging sign of the “Twin Rams,” was 
briskly attended by the hostler and wor- 
shipfully welcomed by the jolly fat host; 
but much beyond there his importance 
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dwindled with every mile, and a half day’s 
jogging would have reduced his consid- 
erability to anonentity, Iam afraid. From 
this it will be seen that up to the time of 
the erection of the Martello Towers on 
the Kentish Coast, the Broughtons were 
big frogs in a puddle of moderate size. 

It so happened that in a particular 
generation, the young heir of the squiredom 
became addicted to romance and glory. 
The accounts of great battles in Europe 
fired his blood, and the restricted sphere 
of rustic life at the Manor grew irksome. 
However much his ancestors had found 
congeniality in riding about on a stout cob 
and receiving the ‘Your Honors” of the 
tenantry, attending the county fairs and 
criticizing the points of sleek, stolid oxen, 
dropsical sheep and gluttonous pigs, with 
a flagon or two and a fresh baked church- 
warden at the “Twin Rams” afterwards, 
—to him these rational diversions seemed 
contemptible enough, insipid beyond en- 
durance, and finally, making interest where 
he could, he celebrated his departure from 
good old Dr. McCrillis’ school by a pretty 
convivial dinner tendered to his mates 
at the coach-town of Paddingford, where 
he grandiloquently announced his success 
in having procured a civil appointment | 
under the great East India Company. 

His connections anticipated no great 
things from the young man’s venture; 
by one and all he was regarded as a harum- 
scarum fellow, a veritable rolling-stone, 
who might prove of some benefit to society 
at the Cape, in the Australian bush, or 
even in India; where he was now bent 
upon going, but never in England. His 
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father considered him little better than a 
fool; but presently, when the youthful 
adventurer, after exchanging from the 
civil into the military service and glowing 
reports had reached the Manor House, 
first of ensign, then of captain, then of 
major and finally of Colonel Broughton’s 
phenomenal and—here lay the charm— 
prodigiously lucrative achievements, the 
family unanimously joined in addressing 
to him a memorial couched in the most 
fulsome and laudatory style, so that in 
one mail the young officer—he was still 
little over forty at the time—received more 
testimonials of his family’s and kinspeople’s 
disinterested esteem and admiration than 
he had in all his lifetime before. 

India made our fortune, and all that in 
there is, for Colonel Broughton, having 
performed a signally daring and decisive 
feat of arms against one of the hill tribes 
on the border, came home to receive 
knighthood, and a liberal grant out of the 
exchequer, which latter the sly fellow 
accepted as decorously as if he were not 
already a nabob. From that time all was 
changed; the estate of the squires was 
augmented; the big, rambling, red-brick 
Manor House with a parcel of land was 
allotted to a substantial tenant, and on one 
of the slopes rising from the Stour rose 
Martello Hall, a pretty extensive and 
imposing pile, with spacious terraces 
breaking the descent to the stream. 

When the nabob died, leaving Martello 
Hall, the house and the acres, at the very 
height of, perfection, with the new park 
timber well started in growth, the tenants 
—and they were a host now—prosperous 
and contented, with a brand new village, 
forge, church, apothecary, ale house, and 
all created and snugly ensconced in a corner 
of the estate, a very young Sydney suc- 
ceeded, who, in time, by some very potent 
political partisanship, received also the 
degree of knighthood. 

Under his regime prosperity continued 
to abide with the fortunate nabob’s race. 
When the second Sir Sydney had reached 
manhood he discovered most exemplary 
traits. To be sure he had had his fling in 
London, was out more than once in Leices- 
ter Fields, had ruined two or three young 
scapegrace noblemen neither so rich nor 
so skillful as himself at play, had patron- 
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ized a pretty opera singer, and made 
scandal generally, and laughed at it, both 
at Bath and Tunbridge, and for two 
seasons had conducted himself in the 
fashionable throng with a due regard for 
‘“‘When in Rome,” etc., or worse. 
However, with all his wild pranks and 
dissipations, he still remained a man of 
honor, and when his effervescence sub- 
sided, he settled permanently down upon 
the estate, his escapades were soon for- 
gotten, or at any rate remembered only to 
be cited in contrast with the benevolence 
and probity of his later years. From the 
lodgekeeper to the grave Swiss butler, 
from the apothecary to Vicar Thorpe at 
Paisley Holl, and his curate at Sir Sydney’s 
living in Martello Village, the knight was 
universally beloved and respected, too. 
About this time Sir Sydney, or my grand- 
father, as I may as well begin to call him, 
took to himself a wife who brought him, 
besides her own sweet and gracious person, 
a good deal of contiguous land. With her 
he lived happily until a son was born, and 
with the flicker of the new life the older one 
was snuffed out, and the fond, doting 
husband was left an inconsolable widower. 
As is sometimes the case, my grand- 
father, deprived of his beloved wife, 
transferred her portion of his affections to 
the child she had borne, who, as it chanced, 
was another Sydney. During my father’s 
infancy the inordinate love of my grand- 
father was not so liable to operate disas- 
trously to its object as it was when the 
infant merged into boyhood and youth, 
when such partiality and really fatuous 
indulgence might well be criticized as 
likely to demoralize the growing character; 
but though Sir Sydney was a man ordi- 
narily perspicacious and of sound sense, 
yet so vernal ever was my grandmother’s 
image in his mind and his love for her in 
his heart: that he seemed quite unable to 
restrain his affection for his child within 
reasonable bounds. He fairly doted on 
the child, could or would deny him nothing, ~ 
forbade all authority over him save his 
own, which was almost nil; in short, 
spoiled him by every conceivable means, 
and took cognizance of his offspring’s acts 
of mischief and arrogance’ with an eye 
habitually blinded to the child’s defects. 
Good Mr. Thorpe, the vicar at Paisley 
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Holl, had unhesitatingly remonstrated, 
but to use his own nautical figure—he had 
been the incumbent of a naval chaplaincy 
in his younger days—‘‘you might as well 
attempt to lay a frigate back by a puff of 
your breath.” 

Besides the vicar there were none who 
dared tender Sir Sydney advice, for the 
knight, in every regard save where his 
son was concerned, was prone to be 
choleric, and very touch-fire at taking 
offence, and hence my father continued to 
be nourished under conditions that could 
not fail to aggravate every defect of his 
nature, rendering trivial flaws into glaring 
blemishes. 

There were occasions, however, when 
the listless current of my grandfather’s 
indulgence to my father’s whims and 
caprices would become ruffled by the peri- 
odical returns to a consciousness of the 
injustice and peril of his overweening 
affection. At such times he would evince 
a discernment and firmness that ordinarily 
were natural to him, and seek to temper his 
conduct toward his son by a wisely exer- 
cised and wholesome discipline. Unfor- 
tunately, these sporadic efforts generally 
proved ephemeral, succumbing to the art- 
ful remonstrances they provoked from his 
confident son, who would immediately 
usurp still greater license. It followed, as 
a very natural consequence, that my father 
soon became addicted to indulging the 
complacent belief that he possessed the 
ability to wind the old knight around his 
finger on any desired occasion. Thor- 
oughly imbued with this foolish notion, 
there was no fear of invincible paternal 
displeasure to act as a deterrent and re- 
strain him from the commission of any act 
his impulses suggested. 

All would have been well if this idea had 
been correct, and if it were not possible 
for some circumstances and occasions to 
arise wherein Sir Sydney would exhibit 
with surprising vigor a very unexpected 
and indomitable resolution. In common 
with the meanest and the greatest, Sir 
Sydney had a master passion, and it was 
as obstinately rooted as a back tooth. 
This master passion was pride in the un- 
tarnished luster of the ancient family 
name, especially since its embellishment, 
and, like dynamite, it lay quiescent and 
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unobtrusive, until some sudden jar gave 
it destructive animation. The leniency 
which endured my father’s incorrigible 
follies, extravagances and indiscretions was 
not proof against an act which smirched 
the family name or bid fair to deteriorate 
the family posterity. Any such proceeding 
would be a fulmination sufficient to ex- 
plode the dynamite with disastrous and 
stupefying effect. 


CHAPTER II 


Some fifteen miles from Martello was 
situated the town of Paddingford, already 
mentioned, a thriving community of great 
complacence and pompousness, inasmuch 
as it was both a coach and a market town. 
A great rambling inn fronted the white 
highway, the same wherein the nabob had 
initiated his Indian career. The popu- 
larity of this establishment was by no 
means solely confined to the inhabitants 
of Paddingford. Its repute for good cheer 
was spread the country over, and from far 
and wide the gentry resorted thither for 
conviviality and intercourse. It had in 
time become tacitly recognized as a sort 
of club or rendezvous where, on specific 
evenings of each week, one would be sure 
of finding congenial company. 

At length, however, circumstances arose 
which brought a new and unknown pro- 
prietor to the hostelry, and with him 
certain innovations which provoked the 
frowns and animadversions of the better 
class of the county families. The former 
innocent, though sometimes boisterous 
festivities began, under the administrations 
of the new host, to partake of a more 
uproarious and less reputable character, 
and it was common gossip that nocturnal 
orgies had taken place there at which Mr. 
Richardson might well have inveighed, 
though how or whence the meretricious 
disturbers had come, or who they were, 
no one was the wiser. 

As a result the more elderly country 
gentlemen withdrew their patronage alto- 
gether, and confined their evenings’ en- 
tertainment to their own halls. The 
young bloods, however, with the usual 
tough sensibilities of youth, persisted in 
frequenting, though as clandestinely as 
possible, the old tap-room and comfort- 
able back parlor; and it was maliciously 
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asserted that a pair of black eyes and trim 
ankles were not without responsibility for 
the continuance of their visits, in spite of 
parental interdiction. 

These physical blandishments belonged 
to the daughter of the host, and the bane- 
fulness of their charm was augmented by 
various other perfections of face and form 
which she possessed. As the clearest water 
will derive a turgid semblance if the bot- 
tom be muddy, so the character of this 
young woman suffered from the ill repute 
of the inn. Moreover, as all admitted, 
Nan Halford was a lovely little crea- 
ture, arch and sprightly, and altogether 
irresistible. 

Among the admirers of Miss Halford 
there were none more ardent than the 
young heir of the proud and aristocratic 
Sir Sydney Broughton. As yet gossip had 
not connected my father’s name in any de- 
gree with that of the inn-keeper’s daugh- 
ter, probably because his attentions, though 
equally assiauous as his rivals’, were gov- 
erned by a rather vulpine discretion. 
That my father speedily succumbed to the 
fascinations of this delightful young woman 
there is no doubt; indeed, to so great a 
degree did his passion prey upon him that 
he forsook many of his idle and unprofit- 
able ways and became quite seriously 
disposed and abstracted. This change in 
his demeanor was not unremarked by my 
grandfather, who was pleased to attribute 
it to a realization of manhood and an 
intent to steady down—a delusion which 
secretly gratified the old man and intensi- 
fied his affection for his son. 

Such an intercourse as now existed 
between my father and the landlord’s 
child, however discreetly carried on, was 
sooner or later bound to transpire. It was, 
accordingly, not long before the rural 
gossips were busy linking the name of the 
proud Broughtons with the plebeian appel- 
lation of the people at the inn. As is usual 
in such cases, the reports that were bruited 
about did not reach my father’s ears until 
long after they had become the common 
property of the neighborhood, including 
my grandfather; and thus, while my father 
pursued his courtship in fancied security, 
the town was aflame with hearsay, and 
speculations were rife as to his intentions. 

Sir Sydney, as had been said, had been 
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a young man of the world in those days, 
long ago, before the glamour and allure- 
ments of London had inclined him to the 
quiet and rational tenor of rural life on the 
family estate, to which, at this opportune 
time, he succeeded. 

It is not to be wondered at that the old 
gentleman attached to the stories which 
began to reach his ears concerning the re- 
lations between his son and Nan Halford, 
anything but their true significance. He 
chuckled to himself, muttered that a 
young fellow must have his fling, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind as an 
escapade to be condoned and winked at. 
The thought that the son of Sir Sydney 
Broughton, with all the dazzling pride 
of lineage and position which the ancient 
name implied and the nabob’s phenomenal 
success had enhanced, could so far forget 
himself as to marry the daughter of an 
inn-keeper, and particularly of an inn- 
keeper whose repute was like the fading 
day, never entered his head. . 

My father, with all his faults, was in- 
capable, I am sure, of going out of his way 
to pervert innocence, or to accelerate the 
progress of any unfortunate already on 
the downward path. He was capable of 
a strong and enduring, even obdurate 
affection, but in the present case it is to be 
feared that it was the emotion which phy- 
sical loveliness engenders that enthralled 
him, though doubtless he considered him- 
self very earnestly and beautifully in love. 
At any rate, he was at this period but 
nineteen years of age, and moreover, pre- 
disposed to those romantic convictions and 
inflated ideas of chivalrous honor that, far 
more than stubbornness, compel a young 
fellow into some hasty and _ ill-assorted 
entanglement of wedlock wherein, alas! too 
often “the sweetest little woman in the 
world” demonstrates herself to be but a 
very prosaic and effective millstone, or an 
unruly skyrocket, whose scintillating career 
is so benumbing to honest and ingenuous 
ambition. 

Meanwhile, as the days went by, the old 
knight gave many a sly glance at his son. 
“Hypocritical young dog,” he would 
grimly say to himself, ‘to conceal his 
elation at his success with that pretty jade 
by assuming all those meditative airs! 
Hm! I'll twit him some day, just to teach 
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him that his father isn’t blind to his larks. 
Gad!” he would exclaim with a manner 
like Sir Anthony Absolute’s, “I wish I were 
his age again myself; but, nonsense, non- 
sense! those days are gone by,” and the 
old, white-haired patrician, an honest and 
kindly old gentleman, despite some rather 
free notions, which, after all, were the 
fault of his age rather than of himself, 
would stalk off about his broad acres, his 
tall, slender and erect form impressing 
one with that dignity and grace of carriage 
which seems to be so peculiarly a distinc- 
tion of superior birth and breeding. 

A country town has wonderful eyes, 
wonderful ears and tongues that passeth 
understanding, and Nan Halford, to her 
sorrow, soon found this out. 

Now the innkeeper’s daughter was sweet 
and lovable, if perhaps a little unconven- 
tional, as is not to be wondered at consid- 
ering her environment. The delicate 
enarnel of innocence is likely to suffer some 
mars and scratches when a young woman 
is serving in the train of Dionysus. If we 
will all be honest for a moment I think 
we can but admit that if Nan Halford’s 
honor suffered no greater wounds than 
abrasions from her surroundings, she must 
have been a little abnormally constituted. 
You think not? Do not be too sure of 
yourself. A flag will fly forever without 
being torn where there is no wind, but 
poor Nan’s bunting was continually 
whipped about by a pretty stiff gale. Nan 
had no home advantage, for both her father 
and mother chuckled complaisantly as they 
saw how their daughter’s charms made the 
inn’s best wine flow from the spigot. 

One fine morning Nan Halford woke to 
find herself uncomfortably notorious. The 
name of a certain prosperous young farmer 
of the neighborhood was jingled with her 
own. Rumor left her roost in the morning 
and by noon had hatched a fine, lusty 
brood, and scratched the poor girl’s repu- 
tation to shreds. Paddingford was as 
pleasurably elated as is usual in such 
cases, but, of course, it was some days 
before the countryside was enlightened, 
and in those few days young Sydney 
Broughton’s love had burst all bounds, 
flooded, as it were, by several bottles of 
good wine he had consumed, glass after 
glass, with Mistress Nan Halford as Gany- 
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mede—a glass to her eyes, a glass to her 
lips, a glass to her cheeks, a glass to her 
brows and hair, and so forth, as gallant 
young fellows did in those days, and finally 
rising and taking her in his arms, he de- 
clared his love and its purpose. 

When the young heir of Martello 
reached home that night, Sir Sydney, his 
father, had a daughter-in-law, a fact 


which, of course transpired in due season. 


CHAPTER III 


The opportunity for twitting my father 
soon came. One afternoon my grandfather 
encountered his son in the stable yard, as 
the latter rode up on his return from Pad- 
dingford, and a visit to Nan Halford. It 
was quarter day at Martello, and Sir Syd- 
ney was disposed to be particularly merry, 
for he was in receipt of goodly rents, and 
what man, despite many philosophical 
protestations to the contrary, is insensible 
to the comfortable contact of gold? He 
greeted his-son with a sly smile and a 
knitting of his bushy gray eyebrows. 

“Whither from, Sir. Amdais, and how 
bides the lady fair?” he cried. “Does she 
relent, sir, eh; does she relent? Is Daphne 
soft and tender, or does Strephon pine?” 

My father was in the act of dismounting 
when these words, so innocently meant, 
but so ominous to him, met his ears. He 
turned a glance, half quizzical, half 
startled, toward his father, as he drew his 
foot from the stirrup and handed the bridle 
reins to the stableboy. Was Sir Sydney 
cognizant of the truth, or did his words 
portend only a disposition to ridicule? At 
any rate, the realization of his guilt swept 
all presence of mind from my father and 
he stood there silent, unable to speak a 
word. 

“Tut, tut, lad; why so glum at being 
caught?” my grandfather continued good- 
naturedly. ‘Tush!’’ he exclaimed, “I have 
been a youngster myself. 

My father was chivalrous and hot- 
blooded, and he hesitated not a moment 
in repelling this innuendo and boldly de- 
claring the real nature of his sentiments, 
though he said no word of the bond he had 
secretly contracted. “You are mistaken, 
sir,” he said. “Since when have my ac- 
tions, idle though they may have been, 
warranted such a construction? I tell you 
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love her honestly and well.” 

“By the gods!” almost shrieked the 
astounded old man, “have I bred a fool? 
Love! The lad is crazed by a pretty face, 
and knows not what he says. Harkee, sir,” 
he cried, “tell me you don’t mean what 
you said, that your words were uttered in 
haste and hot young blood! Tell me that, 
sir, and we’ll say no more of the matter.” 

My father was now cool and collected, 

and he spoke with calm decision, ejecting 
his words as if he was spitting them out 
of his mouth. He thought he was right, 
-that the dictates of honor compelled him, 
and then there was something romantically 
heroic in the braving his father’s anger and 
risking all, for what?—the girl he loved, 
or thought he loved!. Undoubtedly as he 
stood there, his slight frame quivering 
indignantly, his brown curls flung back 
from his brow, his eyes flashing, and the 
blood fluctuating in his cheeks, he thought 
he was downright superb, but alas, how 
pitifully absurd it all was! ‘The girl he 
loved! Pshaw! Love! Love! A royal 
sentiment, indeed, but about as familiar 
to boys as side pockets are to pigs. The 
magnificent and ingenious orchid is propa- 
gated in rich and mellow soil, matured and 
proper; the exquisite bloom of love springs 
not from the poor, thin soil of the heart of 
aboy. Years must mellow it, suffering and 
adversity must harrow it, before such a 
flower burgeons in the heart of man. 
Nevertheless, he thought he was right. 
Youth doubts not its own wisdom. He 
thought he was right; he thought he was 
actuated by principles of high honor; but 
a pretty face and a pleasing form were 
back of it all. “I cannot retract, sir,’”’ he 
said, low and earnestly, and in truth he 
looked and his utterances sounded noble 
enough; only an ass is still often met 
braying in a lion’s skin. “I meant what 
I said; I love her, and I would die for 
her!” 

“Fool! Dolt! Idiot! Monstrous birth 
of a perfect wife! Fool! Dolt! Idiot!” 
my grandfather roared, the tiny cordage 
of veins in his face swelling and turning 
purple. “Love her! Die for her! Marry, 
too, I suppose, eh, sir, eh?” 

‘Aye, marry her too,”’ my father replied 
with a fine theatrical ring to his voice, 
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“and already is the thought father to the 
deed.” : 

“Then, sir, I wish you joy, but beware 
lest you find too late that you have taken 
to yourself, with a wife—eh, do you under- 
stand? I have but a word more to say— 
from this moment I cast you off. Thank 
God all but the old Manor is free of en- 
tail. Martello shall never shelter the vile 
spawn which you may live to breed. And 
now begone! The very sight of you smarts 
my eyes.” - 

No one can realize the frightful doom of 
such a sentence issuing from a father’s 
lips, who has not bowed beneath it him- 
self. No one can realize the humiliation 
of so departing from the old home, from 
the old familiar faces—faces which sorrow- 
fully and mutely gaze upon him as he 
passes away. No one can realize the 
hopeless immensity of the void into which 
he is thrust, who thus follows a father’s 
anathema through the doors of his old 
home. 

My father did as he was bid, and, re- 
turning to the inn, kissed his wife good-bye 
and set out to find among strangers some 
occupation to support his new responsi- 
bilities. He wandered, here and there, 
unsuccessful and ‘disheartened, for he had 
been bred to nothing, and was as helpless 
as a child. 

After seven or eight months he returned, 
dejected and broken down. His wife, too, 
had changed. She had become wan and 
haggard, and her vivacity was gone. He 
had not been long with her when the ugly 
rumors that had buzzed about so long 
belatedly came to him. His father’s un- 
completed, but all the more significant 
warning, again rang in his ear. He gazed 
on the changed appearance of his wife, 
on the face where the light had faded and 
where a hidden sorrow day by day dragged 
its lengthening course. A horrible suspi- 
cion crossed his mind. That night, with 
the fury of a maniac, he confronted his 
wife. Terrified, the poor creature, more 
sinned against than sinning, dropped on 
her knees and what there was to tell she 
told. 

The next morning a terrible discovery 
was made—a young farmer living nearby 
was found dead on his hearth, shot through 
the head, and my father had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In due course of time I was brought into 
this world, my father dead, as was sup- 
posed, and my mother. broken down by 
the tragic end of her short dream of 
happiness. So far as I know she minis- 
tered to me with all that fondness and 
anxiety natural to a mother of whatever 
condition; but her tender and loving 
offices were soon to cease, for grief, though 
it is popularly. supposed to be innocuous, 
is yet sometimes nearly as bad as.smallpox. 

When I was three months of age she 
died and I was left to the tender mercies 
of my maternal grandparents. Of the 
sufferings of those infantile months I, of 
course, know nothing. I was often hungry, 
as I suppose, and I know positively that 
I had but little care. The nine days’ won- 
der of my father’s disappearance and the 
awful circumstances connected with it 
threw such a gloom upon the inn that 
nothing could dispel and all business pres- 
ently ceased, and after a while the landlord 
and his wife departed for a more promising 
field, taking me with them. Adversity 
accompanied them, and I was hated as an 
encumbrance. . 


At length the worthy couple determined 
that I should no longer be a charge upon 


them, and, accordingly, one winter’s 
morning I was brought back to the place 
of my birth and from thence to my-grand- 
father’s estate. The old knight’ received 
us, not knowing at first who his visitors 
were, but he was soon informed. My 
mother’s parents took little ceremony. 
There were high words, much flinging 
about and stamping of foot on the part of 
my grandmother, a voluble emission of 
eloquent Billingsgate from my grand- 
father—that is, from my maternal grand- 
father—and before Sir Sydney could utter 
any remonstrances, I was deposited on the 
sofa, and the innkeeper and his wife had 
flounced out of the room, and I was left, 
a helpless infant, at Martello. 

My grandfather stood fuming with impo- 
tent rage and chagrin until his eyes fell 
on me lying there on my back, with a 
smooched face, all unconscious and so 
helpless, gazing wonderingly at two cher- 
ubs hopelessly entangled in a wreath of 
vines and flowers. He was stupefied, 
but my condition awakened in that iron 


breast no kindly sentiment. What was 
he to do? I was, after all, human, and in a 
civilized land. I could not be tossed out 
of the window. Besides, I was of his blood. 
One scapegrace was enough in a family. 
I had better be cared for and not repudi- 
ated and left to grow up haphazard, with 
strong chances of superinducing upon the 
memory of a worthles sson the shame of a 
criminal grandson. 

The housekeeper was called and of 
necessity was made acquainted with the 
circumstances. She was directed to pro- 
cure a nurse for me, and one was found in 
the person of a Mrs. Andrews, wife of one 
of the tenants, the latter a surly, often 
drunken wretch, whose brutality, it was 
said, was indirectly the cause of the death 
of the infant which his wife had borne him. 

She had become humbled through her 
fear and dread of her boorish husband, and 
nothing could prevail on her to relate the 
nature of the violence that had occurred 
and which, it was supposed, had resulted 
in the baby’s death. This circumstance 
redounded greatly to my benefit, for the 
poor, cowed soul transferred to me the 
love intended for her own little one. Mrs. 
Prouty, the housekeeper, was directed to 
superintend my existence. I was to be 
relegated to a distant portion of the man- 
sion, out of my grandfather’s way; further- 
more, I was not to be mentioned to him. 

As the next few years of my life contain, 
for the average person, nothing of greater 
interest than a going to sleep and a waking 
up, with interims of deep contemplation 
of vacancy and tumultuous wailing, then 
teething and chickenpox and measles, it 
will suffice to present myself before my 
readers—if readers I ever have—at the 
age of five, and describe the microcosm 
in which I existed, the physical and mental 
horizon of which I innocently deemed the 
limits of the habitable globe. 

To appreciate my state of mind it must 
be known that up to this period of my life - 
I had been regarded by my grandfather 
as an animal, as one of his horses, or one 
of his dogs, only the favor which was 
bestowed upon them was not dispensed to 
me. I met with no cruelty, for my grand- 
father was too well bred to act the ruffian. 
I was tolerated, but quite ignored. The 
nurse from whose breasts I had drawn 
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my sustenance was, of course, long since 
departed, and I had devolved upon the 
care of Mrs. Prouty, the housekeeper. Her 
superiors called her Prouty, conforming to 
the usual custom; but though I—as the 
only son of my grandfather’s only son 
——-was primo-genitary heir, to the old 
Manor at least, I was not a superior. 

I can form no conception of parental 
love, for I never knew it, but I ever 
deemed myself fortunate as the object 
of Mrs. Prouty’s solicitude. 
first, when, so helpless, I was consigned 
to her care, her compassion was shed upon 
me as a gentle radiance. I was studiously 
avoided by my grandfather and as, dili- 
gently kept out of His way. I seldom, if 
ever, saw him, and if I ever did it was not 
to know him. My world was Mrs. Prouty, 
the subordinate house servants, Dorsey, 
the coachman, and the gardener. It never 
entered my head that other beings existed, 
or that, far beyond the range of my young 
eyes the broad expanse of empires absorbed 
the warmth of our sun, and woke to the 
same waves that lulled me to sleep. The 
talk of the servants, their allusions to 
other things than I knew of, was far above 
my ability to comprehend. I knew no 
playmate, for the tenants’ children were 
forbidden me. Indeed, I was, after all, 
but a prisoner. I never thought, nor 
seemed to wonder, for there was nothing 
at which to wonder. At five years of age 
precisely the same objects, the same land- 
scape met my eyes as when I first opened 
them with capacity to perceive, and I had 
never seen anything else. My situation 
was much as if I had been, at my birth, 
forsaken on some uninhabited island, and 
as I grew, seeing nothing else, and knowing 
nothing else, aspired to nothing else. 

Mrs. Prouty’s duties were exacting, and 
I was necessarily left much to myself. A 
small walled area, extending from: that 
wing of the house to which I was confined, 
was my only playground. Here as a baby 
I would crawl about in the mellow sun- 
shine, and regard with serious intentness 
the trembling foliage of the few fruit trees 
that grew there, or laboriously and sol- 
emnly endeavor to poke the elusive sun- 
beams as they dropped through the flutter- 
ing leaves and fell about me like golden 
arrows. Later on I can remember watch- 
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ing the pointed and ghostly shadows 
mount so slowly and steadily the wall until 
they seemed to vanish headlong over the 
opposite side. I remember standing at 
the gate, always closed to me, and survey- 
ing, through the lattice work, the broad 
extent of grassy slope rising from the 
stream that flowed so listlessly a hundred 
paces beyond me. Yet I never was con- 
scious of a desire to pass that gate and 
examine more closely the details of the 
quiet scene. I presume, if anyone had 
always been confined in prison, he would 
not pant much for liberty. 

However, I was still but a young child, 
and but a short time was to elapse before 
circumstances should awaken the stunted 
intellect to quicker incubation, until at 
last all of those mounting emotions of 
youth and its generous aspirations should 
be common to me as they were to others. 
I lived with Mrs. Prouty in her rooms, 
and as she could spare no time during the 
day to be with me, I was permitted by her 
to sit up in the evening until eight o’clock. 
At five our tea was brought to us by one 
of the maids, after which we would often 
descend to the courtyard, where Mrs. 
Prouty would enjoy the freshness of even- 
ing after the vexations of the day. 

This was my happiest hour, and my 
simple, quiet play assumed an added 
pleasure when indulged under her com- 
miserating eye. I would speedily ex- 
haust myself, and the good soul would 
then take me up in her comfortable lap 
and tell me stories. I remember how my 
stunted imagination was quickened into a 
perfect hurly-burly of scenes and charac- 
ters by the marvellous things she related 
of Merlin, Sir Lancelot, Tristram, Guine- 
vere and the wonderful brand Excalibur. 
While she spoke I lay and snuggled against 
her breast, scarcely breathing in my won- 
derment, with my eyes fixed expectantly 
on the sunset glow over the top of the wall, 
as if any minute a knight in flowing plumes 
and gleaming armor were likely to charge 
pell-mell out of the gold-edged clouds and 
come careering down through the crimson 
sky, pop over the gate and into the area. 
And then in the morning how I would 
hasten, after my milk and muffin, to my 
post at the gate grating, to patiently wait 
and watch for the appearance of some of 
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the wonderful creatures that, from her 
accounts, I supposed really dwelt in the 
world. 

It was on one of these vesper occasions 
that she informed me of a little girl who was 
coming to live at Martello, and that per- 
haps I should have her for a playmate. 
Now, my sole knowledge of children was 
but the knowledge of myself. All that I 
had ever seen were the tenants’ children, 
when sometimes a troop of them would 
appear on the opposite hillside, a tremen- 
dous distance away to me, while I was 
standing by the barred gate of the court. 
So it may be imagined that for once in my 
life I should express curiosity. I pestered 
Mrs. Prouty with a thousand questions. 
“What is a little girl like? What do they 
do? Do they eat and sleep as I do?” 
Alas! I cannot, at this age, repass the 
gulf that separates me from that past. I 
cannot now realize my pitiful simplicity 
then, and. I find it futile to attempt to 
describe the feelings I then experienced, 
and the artless and persistent efforts I 
made to picture to myself—a girl. Ah! 
after all, my treatment was cruel, for the 
soul of the child of similar substance in 


all was circumscribed and its elasticity 
forever diminished by the compression of 


those days. And I say alas! for how 
gladly would I now embrace the refuge 
and animated oblivion of that very sim- 
plicity, cruel though it was—from the 
effect reverting to the cause, for solace. 


CHAPTER V 


The little girl came, but not tome. My 
grandfather at this time had, I verily be- 
lieve, forgotten me. His time was much 
occupied in conducting the affairs of his 
land, the more so as he relinquished no 
details to vicarious hands. He had noson, 
and the double duties of administration 
and of hospitality thus devolving com- 
pletely upon him, made him, for a country 
gentleman, an exceedirigly busy man; so, 
as there was nothing to cause his memory 
to revert to the infant which had been 
saddled upon him on that memorable day 
when the torrential and combined elo- 
quence of my mother’s worthy parents 
had so ruffled his dignity, and much to 
distract it, I cannot, perhaps, wonder that 
I was forgotten, and that it never occurred 
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to my grandfather that he could have 
enlivened my childhood with the compan- 
ionship of this little girl who was now come 
to live with him. 

From Mrs. Prouty I learned that this 
child was the daughter of the only son of 
my grandfather’s brother, and being left 
unprovided for save in a modest degree 
by her parents’ death, had been imme- 
diately sent for. She was the last of the 
race, for I did not count. She was to 
inherit all but the inalienable Manor, and 
it was fitting that, in view of her prospec- 
tive position in life, she should be more 
suitably educated than was compatible 
with, the younger brother’s competence, 
which she had inherited. .Of course Mrs. 
Prouty did not tell me that this little girl 
was my cousin, for it must be remembered 
that I did not yet even know that it was 
my grandfather’s roof that sheltered me. 
I had gradually come to harbor the im- 
pression, which Mrs. Prouty had not 
sought to dispel, that I was somehow or 
other dependent upon her. The idea of 
ever having had a father or mother found 
no place in my mind. I had no analogy 
from which to reason. Had I been ac- 
quainted with other children, had I seen 
their mothers and fathers and understood 
relationship, then I might have wondered 
where were mine? I was thoroughly im- 
mured, mentally stifled, though I knew it 
not. The process by which all save my 
physical being still remained in the em- 
bryonic state of infancy, would, if suffi- 
ciently prolonged, have resulted in the 
development of a mere human animal, 
content with the gratification ‘of natural 
physical wants. Fortunately,’it was des- 
tined to be checked, and a new system 
inaugurated, wherein my mind might 
gain expansion and my solitary days 
companionship. 

Of a Saturday afternoon it was the 
custom of Mr. Thorpe, our vicar—whom, 
of course, I had never seen, though I say- 
“our’—to repair to the Hall, and, accom- 
panying my’ grandfather in his peregrina- 
tions over the estate, discuss matters of 
local polity and economy. It had come to 
pass, in time, that throughout the country- 
side Saturday was recognized as a day 
peculiarly the property of the vicar, that 
is, so far as my grandfather was concerned, 
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and it had come to be considered a breach 
of good manners to intrude at Martello 
on that day from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. But an event 
now occurred which, to the no small 
regret and disappointment of the vicar, 
was to redound to my own advantage. 
My grandfather was taken ill. ‘For years 
he had superimposed on the shock of his 
son’s miserable end the steady strain of 
diligence in affairs, which, combined with 
late hours and a too generous living, had 
undermined the vigor of his later years, 
and a resulting nervous collapse ensued. 
He was ordered to the higher and more 
salubrious altitudes of the Alps and he 
took the little girl with him. 

The following Saturday the vicar, from 
pure force of habit, found himself delib- 
erately wending his way to Martello, to 
enjoy, as usual, the afternoon with my 
grandfather, when, suddenly bethinking 
himself, he smiled at his momentary aber- 
ration, and was about to retrace his steps 
when, tempted by the invigoration of the 
day, he decided to keep on and refresh 
himself with a glass of wine. 

Tt so chanced that Mrs. Prouty had that 
morning given absence to the servants 
that they might take advantage of my 
grandfather’s being gone and enjoy a day 
in the adjacent town, whence Dorsey, 
the coachman, had driven them. The 
good creature seized the opportunity, also, 
of treating me to a holiday, and actually 
led me with her to the different apartments 
she had occasion to visit and thus, for the 
first time in my life, I went beyond the 
narrow precincts of Mrs. Prouty’s room 
and the courtyard. She would not have 
dared to take me with her had my grand- 
father been at home, for the fear of his 
encountering me. We had but just en- 
tered the great hall and I stood gaping at 
the new and unusual objects about me, 
when the bell rang and Mrs. Prouty has- 
tened to open to the summons. 

It was Mr. Thorpe, the vicar. He en- 
tered with a pleasant greeting and smiled 
benignantly as Mrs. Prouty explained 
the absence of the servants by the privilege 
of a holiday. He then caught sight of me, 
as I stood looking at him with. great, 
wondering eyes, for I had never seen the 
like of him before, and I wondered which 
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of King Arthur’s knights he was. “And 
whom have we here?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Prouty scarcely knew what to say, 
for she could not, before me, reveal to the 
vicar my identity. She was visibly per- 
turbed, which only increased his curiosity, 
which must have been aroused by my odd 
way of regarding him, and the timidity 
I evinced at the sudden presence of an 
unknown face. Without waiting for Mrs. 
Prouty to evolve a plausible reply, there- 
fore, he addressed me. 

“And what is your name, my fine little 
lad?” 

Being so pent up in the quiet of the great 
house and the no less quiet of my play- 
ground, my voice was low and soft, like 
that of a person deaf. I believe I had 
never shouted in my life, having never had 
occasion to do so, for I was not very active 
or merry. The vicar almost recoiled a step 
as I answered, falteringly, “Dearie.” 

“‘Dearie?”’ persisted the vicar. 
who gave you that pleasant name?” 

“Mrs. Prouty,’’ I replied, with a shaking 
hand extended toward her. 

Mrs. Prouty saw that she must inter- 
pose or the situation would advance beyond 
her control. Accordingly, she begged that 
the vicar would be pleased to enter the 
library and take a glass of wine, which, 
being the object of his visit, he readily 
assented to. 

Mrs. Prouty departed, taking me with 
her, and leaving me safely in the court, 
returned hastily to the vicar with his wine. 
Mrs. Prouty rather hoped that he would 
question her concerning me, for she was 
not by nature reticent, and good might 
come of it to me. Mr. Thorpe, as she 
knew, possessed much influence with Sir 
Sydney. Indeed, he enjoyed much pres- 
tige among the village folk as being the 
one person who not only dared to contro- 
vert the master of Martello, but who often 
gained his point as well. Hence she was 
secretly gratified’ when the very first words 
the vicar uttered were, as he poured himself 
a glass of wine, “And pray, Prouty, who 
is that odd little lad?” 

“Why, sir,” replied Mrs. Prouty, “he 
is the child of the young master, God rest 
him, which his mother’s folks flung, as 
you might say, at Sir Sydney’s feet.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Thorpe, “and 
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that is the child? I had clearly forgotten 
the circumstance. I recollect now there 
was much aimless and exaggerated wag- 
ging of tongues among the village gossips 
at the time, but as the child was never 
seen, he soon died out of mind. In fact, 
many after a bit doubted altogether if he 
had been brought here. I presume he has 
lately come, for I have never seen him 
before.”’ 

“No, indeed, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Prouty. 
“He has been here from the first.”” Mrs. 
Prouty then enlightened the vicar with the 
circumstances of my arrival and existence 
and concluded by observing, ‘‘So you see, 
sir, he has been kept pretty close. Too 
close, more’s the pity. Little was ever 
said of him by the people here, partly 
because they saw little of him themselves, 
and partly out of fear of the master, for 
he warned all that not a word was to be 
uttered on pain of losing their places, and, 
sir, such places as they have here are not 
easily found.” 

“You are very right, Prouty; Sir Syd- 
ney is a kind and indulgent master to those 
who serve him as the Lord would have 
us all serve, with diligence and obedience. 
The servants have been discreet indeed, 
and are to be praised. Familiar with 
them as I am, never have I heard a word 
regarding this child; he seems to be a fine 
little fellow, and I doubt not Sir Sydney 
thinks a deal of him, though, oddly enough, 
now I think of it, I don’t remember ever 
to have heard him mention the child.” 

“As to that, sir,” replied Mrs. Prouty 
with mild sarcasm, engendered, in spite 
of the reverence she bore my grandfather, 
by her affection for me, “as to that, sir, 
I can’t well say, unless never seeing the 
lad, nor even so much as ever asking of 
the lad, be thinking a deal of him.” 

“Ts that indeed the case, Prouty?” 
questioned the vicar, somewhat gravely. 
“But perhaps we are unjust. ‘Judge not 
that ye be not judged.’ -Sir Sydney is a 
proud, though as a rule a kindly, man. 
Doubtless he yet feels the disgrace at- 
tached to his son’s marriage, and avoids 
the child as a painful reminder of the 
event.” 

“Maybe, sir,” said Mrs. Prouty, a little 
sadly. “Maybe so; your Reverence knows 
best, but little is it likely to profit the dear 
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little bairn. Ah, sir,” she continued ear- 
nestly, “whatever you may say, the child 
is of the blood, without a sinister bar. He 
is innocent of all wrong. How can he be 
blamed for his mother? Why, then, should 
he be treated as he is, not knowing that 
he ever had a father or mother, not even 
having a°name; but he has a soul, sir, 
and it is being crushed and stifled! The lad 
is today at seven years old as much of an 
infant in all save size as when he was born. 
He has a soul, sir, he has a soul, and that 
soul is God, as your Reverence yourself 
has said.” 

The tears were trickling down Mrs. 
Prouty’s face. Her words had flowed 
with the vehemence of the heart. The 
vicar was moved, more so than he cared to 
shov' He said no word, but poured him- 
self a scoond glass of wine and drank it 
slowly and thoughtfully. Mrs. Prouty 
feared lest the vicar might feel inclined 
to consider the warmth of her words as 
presuming, and, while drying her eyes, 
she hastened to apologize. The vicar, 
however, rose and interrupted her. 

“Prouty,” he said kindly, “you are a 
good woman. Take care of the little fel- 
low; and now good-day to you, for I must 
return to the vicarage.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The good vicar did not hastily retrace 
his steps. The afternoon was a lovely one 
in the early spring when those hackneyed 
expressions of “balmy,” “the air redolent 
with the fragrance of lifting blooms,” 
“the gentle breeze so gladly bearing the 
blithe caroling of the birds,” “the fresh 
tinge of the cool verdure,” and “the stead- 
fast heavens,” so very threadbare, are 
yet so very apt and true. It was such 
a day, the influence of which we have 
all felt. The jaded spirits seem to revive 
and the tugging age to relinquish its 
grasp. Memory reverts to youthful days 
and youthful hopes and buoyancy and. 
the recollections imbue us with a little 
of that former gaiety of heart, though but 
a pitiably little, pitiable for its utter 
transiency. 

The vicar, beneath the insinuating 
effects of the day, fairly glowed with good 
will toward men. He longed for a good 
deed to do. He longed to bring a smile 

















And taking her in his arms he declared his love” 
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to some poor face of woe or desolation, to 
shed a little of his happiness around others, 
and welcome the twilight upon a day not 
vainly spent. He thought of the little 
child without a name, back there at the 
Hall, shut out from all the world, and 
from all love and kindness save that of the 
good housekeeper. So cheerful the little 
face had looked, despite the loneliness and 
lack of companionship. And then came 
the thought of the boy’s utter ignorance 
of a relative, of a father, of a mother, of 
a Gop. He thought of the little soul 
stagnating while the mere body grew and 
thrived with eating and sleeping. Sir 
Sydney was, unthinkingly, committing a 
serious wrong. He would speak to him 
on his return and urge him to a sense of 
the harm being done. “Yes, yes, Prouty 
had spoken well—the lad had a soul, and 
its wants must not be neglected.” And 
so, with a good resolution, he entered the 
vicarage, carrying the delight of the day 
with him. 

Let us not intrude on the home-coming 
of the good man, but confine our vision 
to the outward scene and lend our attention 
to a brief sketch of the vicar and his wife. 
The house was of stone and tiled; more 
we cannot see, so shaggy is it with ivy. 
An evergreen hedge surrounding the imme- 
diate precincts encloses plots of enameled 
turf, so common to Kent. Clumps of 
shrubbery, now in full bloom and a few 
large trees combine to lend a cool, seques- 
tered shade. The little village of Paisley- 
Holl lies just beyond, dimly discernible 
through the trees, while in all other 
directions the eye meets with the quiet 
and pastoral beauties of this portion of 
England. 

As to the vicar, he was one of those men 
less often encountered in the English 
Church than in the denominations so much 
more numerous in America. He had taken 
orders out of a deep, settled purpose to 
bring his religion, so fast becoming obso- 
lete in utility if not in practice, before 
the observation in a newer light, freed 
from many antiquated trappings, and drive 
home those truths, which, rendered fan- 
tastic and feeble amid the voluminous 
folds of their ancient and _ hindering 
drapery, were susceptible of fresh potency 
and-vigor if disencumbered and clothed 
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in a more rational and modern garb. He 
was wont to say, sometimes, jokingly, 
that religion was like a soldier who, if 
the war office did but know it, could fight 
much more efficiently in a frock than when 
padded and belted and squeezed and 
staggering under the highly ornamental 
but certainly very superfluous and encum- 
bering accoutrements that are thought 
necessary. 

The vicar had succeeded in a large 
measure in his adjurations, and as the 
result there was less of spirits drunk at 
the ale house at Martello and the Twin 
Rams at Paisley-Holl, and more of bread 
eaten by children. His living was not in 
the gift of my grandfather, the local mag- 
nate, though the little church at Martello 
where Mr. Thorpe’s curate officiated was, 
and hence he was free of those eleemosynary 
conditions that hamper and humiliate~so 
many of the rural clergy of England. For 
twenty years he had held spiritual juris- 
diction over Paisley-Holl, his helpful sway 
secured by mild persuasion rather than 
severe exordium. It seemed as if the vicar 
had been so completely filled with good 
qualities that when it came time to insert 
the bad ones there was absolutely no niche 
or crevice in which to tuck one away. He 
enjoyed hugely to be alive, though it 
was not the boisterous exultation that 
seeks to find vent in violent action—he 
was no hard-hunting and hard-drinking 
parson—nor was his keen relish of exist- 
ence expressed in uproarious good-humor 
and jollity. His delight was quiet, and 
found its source in the smiles of Nature, 
the flowers and brooksides and fields of 
emerald grain, the simple hearthsides of 
the village and the content of those around 
them and in the serene domesticity of his 
own life. 

He had married young and fortunately. 
His wife was prosaic enough to discover 
no more pleasurable way of spending 
her days than in identifying herself com- 
pletely with her husband’s aspirations 
and co-operating heartily with him in all 
the multifarious little duties connected 
with a county parish. And now, in middle 
life, both were amiable and interesting, 
and consequently, useful. No children 
had blessed them, but as the good vicar 
would stoutly maintain, it would be un- 
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grateful to be forlorn for want of a five 
pound note when the broken teapot was 
overflowing with shillings; and besides it 
was best as it was, for they would be sure 
to quarrel desperately as to who loved 
the child the more. 

Twilight has already fallen and the vicar 
is seated at the tea table beaming at his 
wife and descanting on the loveliness of 
the day and the refreshment of the vernal 
aspect of the country after the tedious 
length of the winter. He has it in mind to 
seek counsel with his wife regarding the 
lone little lad at the Hall, but the flitting 
in and out of the maid-servant renders it 
expedient to defer the pleasing topic until 
later. The vicar likes to sit over his tea 
and unreservedly chat and exhibit his 
budget of news, but tonight he abandons 
his custom and withdrawing with his wife, 
unleashes the subject nearest his heart. 

“You remember, my dear, the stir in the 
village when Sir Sydney’s son disappeared 
and later the speculation that was so rife 
regarding his child?” 


“Perfectly,” was the reply. ‘Some 


declared the boy to be at the Hall with 
his grandfather, and some insisted that 
he had been taken away with his mother’s 


parents when they sold out the tavern and 
removed.” 

“He is at the Hall, my dear, and I saw 
him today.” 

“Indeed, my dear; and when did he 
come there, pray?” she asked. 

“He has been there all these years, my 
love,” replied the vicar. “Sir Sydney 
has, I believe, quite forgotten that there 
is such a being on the premises. The lad 
is in charge of Prouty.” 

“But how could it possibly be that he 
could have remained there so long and no 
one the wiser?” observed Mrs. Thorpe. 

“It is not so remarkable, my dear, when 
one considers a little,” said the vicar. 
“Martello suffers few intruders and the 
child is confined to the wing containing 
the housekeeper’s apartments. You re- 
member a little walled court connects with 
them, which is his playground. My 
impression is that he has never until today 
been beyond those narrow limits. I judged 
from what Prouty said that the lad has 
come in contact but little with anyone 
but herself. Her rooms are quite isolated, 
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his nights have been passed in them and his 
days in the court. These have been his 
world from infancy, and he knows nothing 
else.” 

“But Sir Sydney,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorpe, “surely he cannot be unmindful 
that a child, especially a boy, requires 
other than the constant companionship 
of an elderly woman, be she never so 
faithful and gentle! The boy will grow 
up an anomaly.” 

“T am afraid he is one already,” the 
vicar resumed; “‘but as I said, I think 
Sir Sydney has really forgotten him. You 
know how singular and eccentric the old 
knight is. Undoubtedly, at first he labored 
under a strong antipathy to the child and 
deliberately set himself to banish all sub- 
sequent recollection of him from his mind, 
considering his duty done by arranging 
for the child’s kind treatment and super- 
vision, without realizing that the infant 
would grow and the nascent mind require 
different environment. I presume that 
when Sir Sydney occasionally chances to 
recollect that unpleasant day, so long ago, 
he still regards the child as he saw him 
then, a puling, almost new-born baby, 
and the object of his decided aversion. 
I do not think Sir Sydney is, or would be, 
deliberately cruel or remorseless to an 
innocent being, but, according to Prouty, 
the lad has been completely immured and 
kept from his grandfather’s sight. It is not 
so strange, therefore, that Sir Sydney, so 
completely occupied with the dispensing of 
a lavish and perennial hospitality and di- 
verse social functions, should scarcely ever 
refer to an event so extremely obnoxious.” 

“That is all very well, my dear,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Thorpe, “but it alters the poor 
child’s condition not a whit. He will, 
maintained in this manner, develop into 
a fool or a knave and if he does all his 
singularity and eccentricity will not relieve 
his grandfather of a full responsibility.” 

“Precisely,” assented the vicar; “and, 
consequently, I purpose broaching the 
matter to Sir Sydney and endeavoring to 
make him conscious of his obligations.” 


CHAPTER VII 


The autumn had come and my days 
followed one another in the same routine. 
From morning till night I enjoyed the 
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warm, hazy days in the courtyard. The 
air resounded with the dull concatenation 
of the flail and toward eventide the lowing 
of the cattle across the stream on the hill- 
side lulled my childish ears. As twilight 
settled, the portly frogs amid the rushes 
that fringed the Stour gave forth their 
guttural accents, while the distant boom of 
the bittern sounded weird and mysterious. 

These days had brought a new sensa- 
tion. Hitherto I had been quite content 
with the meager tenor of my ways, but 
now as I stood by the gate and peered 
through at the placid water and the in- 
viting slope beyond, I was seized with a 
longing to wander by the banks of the 
stream and explore the country as it lay 
before me. But the high walls of the 
court and the lofty gateway were insur- 
mountable, and had they not been, I 
doubt if I should have attempted them, 
for I was very docile then and my spirit 
much subdued, and I should scarcely have 
ventured to disobey the kindly spoken 
injunctions of Mrs. Prouty, which she 
felt in duty bound to give me. 

In the evening I would sit on the door- 
step with her and listen quietly to her 
when she spoke, or hover close about her 


side as she would relapse into vacant 


thought. I seldom spoke, for her words 
were really spoken as if addressed to a 
third person. She never allowed herself 
to utter a syllable which could possibly 
elicit from me any question to answer 
which would be to run counter to her 
fidelity to my grandfather. We were never 
joined by the house servants, as Mrs. 
Prouty naturally held herself a little aloof 
from the menials she directed. She was 
to all intents and purposes the mistress 
of the house, and she supported her posi- 
tion with a quiet dignity that secured ready 
and willing service from those about her. 

It is extremely difficult to give the 
reader any adequate idea of my solitary 
life and its effects upon me in retarding 
all mental growth, and it will, doubtless, 
seem incredible to him that, at the time 
of which I write, any child could possibly 
be immured as I was. But it must be re- 
membered that at the Hall every detail 
of the environment; the situation of Mrs. 
Prouty’s rooms at the very end of the long 
building, remote from all the other in- 
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mates; the circumstance of the walled 
court to which access by the house was 
only through her apartments; the fact 
that no one was interested in seeking me 
out and that the servants, taking their 
cue from their master, regarded me on the 
few occasions I encountered them with 
indifference; and that the house servants 
seldom or never went to the village, but 
preferred aggregating their leaves of 
absence into one grand occasion of a visit 
to Paddingford, and, consequently, that 
there transpired. no fresh items of news 
concerning me to keep the village gossips 
alive; all together conspired to facilitate 
my situation. The only way I could pos- 
sibly have been suggested to the consid- 
eration of my grandfather would have 
been through Mrs. Prouty, and she knew 
the requirements of her place too well to 
venture to presume. 

When Saturday came round again it 
brought the vicar with the information of 
having received a letter from Sir Sydney, 
containing an accoynt of improved health 
and the news of his homecoming within a 
fortnight, together with a request that 
Mrs. Prouty be notified, that all might 
be in readiness for his return. The good 
vicar also spent an hour in eliciting from 
Mrs. Prouty further particulars about me. 
He declared he should like #6 see me 
again, and talk with me himself, but that 
it might be regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference by Sir Sydney and that as 
he fully intended interceding on my 
behalf, he desired that there should be no 
appearance of collusion. The fact that 
accidentally he had come upon me was no 
fault of his own, and it presented him with 
a plausible pretext for broaching the matter 
to the master of Martello. 

Mrs. Prouty was overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of the vicar’s intercession, which she 
was sanguine would be successful, for she 
knew his powers of convincing, and the 
esteem the knight had for him. 

That evening the air was chilly, and Mrs. 
Prouty remained indoors with me. She 
sat placidly over her knitting, but evi- 
dently engaged in a brown study, thinking, 
perhaps, what bright expectations would 
be opened to me if my grandfather’s aver- 
sion could be changed to affection and the 
forlorn child. recognized as his heir. 
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She came to the end of her yarn, and 
picking up a fresh skein from her capacious 
lap, held it out to me to hold, which I 
dearly loved to do, while she wound it 
into a ball. “Dearie,” she said, looking at 
me significantly, “how would you like a 
little child of near your own age to play 
with?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, “for I 
have never had anyone to play with. Are 
there any more like me near here? I 
often see the children on the hillside, but 
I always thought they must live so very 
far away and ‘that perhaps we were dif- 
ferent.” 

“They do live some miles away,” said 
Mrs. Prouty, “but it may be—though 
mark—I am saying nothing for a cer- 
tainty—it may be that a little girl may come 
here to live, in which case you might be 
together a bit. Would you like it, Dearie?” 

“Tt must be pleasant,” I replied, “for 
then I could shout sometimes, when the 
wind blew, and we were across the court 
from each other.” 

“Do you never feel, Dearie, that you 
would like some playmates? Are you quite 
content?” 

“TI have been very happy until lately; 
there seemed to be nothing I wanted,” I 
replied quietly, lowering my extended 
arms and looking into space thoughtfully. 

“Until lately!’ exclaimed Mrs. Prouty 
in surprise. 

I nodded my head quite seriously. 

“And what has happened lately to 
make you unhappy, pet? Have I perhaps 
been cross and hurt you, Dearie?” 

“Oh, no,” I cried earnestly, “you are 
always good to me, and I have not exactly 
been unhappy, but lately I have wanted 
something,” I concluded a little sadly. 

“And what is it you have wanted?” she 
questioned gently; and drawing me upon 
her lap, ‘‘come, tell me all about it.” 

“Only to go outside the gate and see 
what the water is like, and the long grass, 
and the shiny frogs you tell me about, 
which go ‘pa-drunk, pa-drunk’ at dark. I 
never seemed to want to go before now, 
but the other day I stood at the gate and 
saw the children across the hillside run- 
ning about and shouting, and all of a 
sudden it seemed to me that I was different 
from them, because I never ran about and 
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shouted, and running and shouting seemed 
to make them so very happy. I wished I 
could, and I thought if I could go to the 
brook and over the grass on the hillside 
that maybe I would run and shout, too.” 

I heard indistinctly Mrs. Prouty mutter 
something about ‘“’Tis a shame, a shame 
indeed!” and I noticed her put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. She drew me closer 
to her and after a moment said aloud, to 
herself, “And why should he not while 
the master’s away?” 

At length she put me down and said, 
“So you would like to go to the brook and 
upon the hill? Well, Dearie, so you shall. 
Tomorrow after I have the work laid I 
will take you for a bit of a walk; but it 
is your bed-time now.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


If the reader remembers the sensations 
he experienced when as a child he saw 
Punch or wax works for the first time, 
he can form some idea of what I felt when 
the next afternoon Mrs. Prouty led me 
through the gate into the great beyond. 
I was at large, free to roam, to tread the 
margin of the stream, peer into its reedy 
fringe and scour the green slopes beyond. 
And yet, the object of my longing attained, 
I seemed unable to enjoy it, to avail myself 
of it. I had been so constantly dependent 
upon the direction of another that I 
possessed no initiative, no enterprise. 
I hung rather timidly back and retained 
tightly as much of Mrs. Prouty’s plump 
hand as I could grasp. She drew me for- 
ward, however, until we had reached the 
stream and crossed it by a little foot- 
bridge, then getting me upon the hillside 
at a safe distance from the water, she bade 
me scamper and frolic as much as I 
pleased, enjoining me not to venture be- 
yond her sight or the sound of her voice. 
But alas! I did not know how to scamper 
or frolic; but as she seated herself I 
timidly strayed off a little, looking inde- 
cisively back every few steps. 

At last, after a bit, Nature, so long sub- 
dued, asserted herself in a’ sudden and 
overwhelming impulse, and with a leap 
and a shout I raced and frisked about, 
until breathless with the unwonted exer- 
cise, I lay upon the cool grass with a 
feeling of joy I had never experienced 
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before. My first burst of enthusiasm 
somewhat abated, I started off at a less 
exhausting pace and explored each rood 
of land and clump of furze with a curiosity 
as eager and excited as ever stimulated 
the explorations of the Columbian “Diad- 
ochi.” Each wild flower and each plant 
and bush, each bird and insect, were 
objects of rapt contemplation and wonder- 
ment. At length, when I was quite worn 
out, Mrs. Prouty took me back and left me 
the rest of the day to dwell in recollection 
of the morning’s delight. 

Each morning for several days after the 
good soul took me out until, the novelty 
a little dulled and I, myself, quite reliant 
and cautious, she finally permitted me 
to go alone, but with strict injunctions to 
keep within certain bounds which she 
prescribed, and to avoid the water. Thus 
for a week I pursued an entirely new 
existence, and I would come home at noon 
with ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
much to the gratification of Mrs. Prouty; 
and then my appetite! how she did enjoy 
witnessing the avidity with which I at- 
tacked my meals. Our fare was augmented 
fourfold to satisfy the ravenous demand 


of the hunger the new life of activity had 
created. 

A little below the foot-bridge the drive- 
way to the Hall crossed the stream by a 
picturesque little stone structure, with 


low, but broad parapets. The roadway 
was one of the limits within which my 
perambulations were restricted, and which 
I never exceeded. I had found the low 
parapet a comfortable place to rest after 
the fatigues of my excursions. I liked to 
watch the Stour flow steadily along, and 
I would amuse myself by casting sticks 
into it and wondering, as they floated out 
of sight, what strange scenes lay along 
their route, and whether, perchance, they 
saw griffins and knights and princesses 
with golden hair. Sometimes, too, a 
minnow disturbed the smooth surface as 
some unfortunate insect tempted it from 
its cool retreat beneath the shadow of the 
bridge. 

One morning when I was thus occupied 
I perceived a cart heavily laden with 
luggage coming slowly along the road from 
the direction of Paisley-Holl. When. the 
driver was upon the bridge he pulled up 
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his horse, and climbing down with a gruff, 
but hearty word, and a nod of greeting 
to me, descended to the stream to drink. 
Presently from the same direction a little 
girl came tripping along, followed at some 
distance by an elderly gentleman pursuing 
a more sedate pace. The bridge being 
blocked by the cart, the little girl, whom I 
was regarding with perfectly breathless 
interest, climbed nimbly upon the parapet 
and was about to cross when the gentleman 
who followed, alarmed lest she tumble 
over, uttered her name in a quick and 
anxious voice. The sudden call precipi- 
tated the very calamity he wished avoided; 
she started to turn quickly in response 
when, losing her balance, she pitched 
headlong into the water. 

The driver of the cart had finished his 
draught and was half way up the bank 
when, startled by the gentleman’s cry 
and the splash, he stood irresolute. Not 
knowing what I did nor stopping even to 
think, I leaped to my feet and jumped 
after the little girl. I was as helpless as 
she, and we should both have assuredly 
drowned had not the driver, who by this 
time had mounted the bank and perceived 
our perilous strait, run swiftly down the 
stream, and entering the water just ahead 
of us, grasped one of us in each hand, and 
drawn us safely to shore. The water was 
but four or five feet deep, amply sufficient 
to have drowned us, but presenting no 
difficulties to a grown man. 

As we sat gasping on the bank, the old 
gentleman hurried tremblingly up. “Is 
the child safe,” he demanded anxiously, 
“and the gallant lad, is he uninjured?” 

“Both safe, your honor,” reassured the 
driver, “and none the worse, save for a 
bit of choking from the water.” 

The old gentleman waited until we were 
somewhat revived, when he helped the 
little girl to her feet, and bade her hasten 
to the house and instantly have Prouty 
put her between warm blankets, adding, 
“the hurrying thither will restore your 
circulation, child; make haste, make 
haste!” Then turning, he addressed me: 
“You are a brave lad, and your father will 
be proud of you when he hears of this day’s 
work; but why did you plunge in when 
you could not swim? You could do no 
good, and uselessly risked your life. More 
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years will temper your daring with dis- 
cretion, but you are none the less a noble 
lad—nay, the more so for mot knowing 
how to swim.” Then turning to the carter 
he thanked him with great dignity, and 
placing a sovereign in his hand, ordered 
him to drive immediately to the house and 
dry himself and mind that he was to tell 
James, the butler, that he was to have a 
stiff glass of something hot. ‘‘And you, 
lad,” he continued, “‘you had best hasten 
home, for though the day is warm, the 
water is chilled by the cool nights; but 
first tell me your name, for I do not recall 
your face.” 

Though my grandfather—for the reader 
will have already recognized him as such 
—may possibly, unknown to others, have 
chanced to see me a few times, my present 
drenched appearance, with my long, 
streaming hair, was such as to have pre- 
vented his recognition of so casual an ob- 
ject as myself. At any rate, he knew me 
not, and, accordingly, I chattered ‘‘D-d- 
dearie.”’ 

“Dearie! Dearie what?” he inquired. 

“Just D-d-earie,” I replied. 

“The lad is daft from the shock,” he 
muttered. ‘But whose lad are you?” he 
persisted. 

“Mrs. Prouty’s,” I again replied, con- 
quering my tremors. 

“Mrs. Prouty’s!”’ he ejaculated; “my 
housekeeper! Why she had no—” Then 
the truth flashing suddenly upon him he 
abruptly checked himself and fixed upon 
me a pair of eyes that seemed to explore 
my inmost mind, but no deceit nor guile 
was there, and my blue eyes, quite una- 
bashed, looked innocently and wonderingly 
back. “Ah, yes,” he resumed; “I recollect 
now that Prouty has a child staying with 
her. So you are the lad?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “I am Dearie.” 

“Well, Dearie,” he said, very kindly I 
thought, “while I am talking to you, you 
are, perhaps, getting chilled. Come, [ 
am going to the Hall myself and will take 
you along. You will go with me?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” I said eagerly, but with 
chattering teeth, for I had, indeed, begun 
to be very cold. 

“Come, let us hasten,” he urged, “you 
are gettting chilled.” 

“Yes, I am pretty cold,” I admitted 
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in my little, low, piping voice, and adding 
the information, “I never was in cold 
water before. Do you think the little girl 
is cold, too?” 

“Perhaps we shall know when we get 
to the house,” he said. 

“T should like to know,” I rejoined. 

We walked briskly forward, and for a 
while in silence. The water dripped from 
my feet and left a zigzag trail behind me. 
Finally my grandfather addressed me again 
and in a tone a little tinctured with sus- 
picion. “Do you know who I am?” 

I looked at him closely a moment and 
somewhat timorously asked, “You are not 
Mr. Merlin, are you?” 

He scrutinized me again, half inclined, 
I think, to attribute such utter simplicity 
and credulity to a most precocious guile. 
“Mr. Merlin,” he said, ‘Who is Mr. 
Merlin? 
name.” 

“He was an acquaintance of King Ar- 
thur’s,” I replied seriously. ‘I believe 
Mrs. Prouty knew him when she was 

_young, and I think he was rather oldish. 

He was a very wonderful man. You’re 
really not Mr. Merlin?” I repeated, un- 
willing to be disappointed in my hopes 
that at last I had met one of Mrs. Prouty’s 
marvellous personages. 

He stopped short and gripped my hand, 
turning me about to face him. He said 
nothing, but bent his sharp, clear eyes upon 
me steadily. “You are pretty young to 
think of jumping into a stream to save 
another child; what made you do it?” 
he asked, not heeding my words, and his 
gaze, as it rested on my face, redoubled its 
intensity. 

“T don’t know, sir,” I answered. “It 
all happened too quick; but when the 
little girl—I have never seen one close 
to before—jumped upon the wall on the 
side of the bridge she smiled at me, and 
when she fell into the water the smile 
seemed still to be there in the air where 
her face had been, and it seemed, too, as 
if something inside of me pushed me along 
and over into the water after her. I forgot 
I couldn’t float inthewater. Ionly thought 
that maybe I could help her out.” 

The unpleasant expression of doubt that 
had darkened my grandfather’s features 
vanished. He took a still tighter clasp 
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of my hand and drew me rapidly along 
toward the Hall again. 

Meanwhile my grandfather’s companion, 
who, of course, was no other than my little 
cousin, all dripping as she was, confronted 
Mrs. Prouty with the desire to be put 
between warm blankets, much to that 
good lady’s alarm. When my cousin had 
related the circumstances of her immersion 
and rescue, Mrs. Prouty’s fears were in- 
creased to consternation. She at once 
perceived that the youthful hero was no 
other than myself, and she could form no 
expectation as to what my grandfather’s 
feelings would be at the unexpected en- 
counter with the object of his aversion. 

It seems that my grandfather’s arrival 
was a little earlier than expected, and that 
Mrs. Prouty intended to discontinue my 
liberty in due season, so that by no possi- 
bility would I be thrown in his way. She 
now feared that her leniency to me might 
be regarded as officious and visited with 
heavy censure. She was, too, much per- 


turbed as to my own well-being after the 
exposure to which I had been subjected. . 
It may be imagined, therefore, with what 
disquietude she awaited my grandfather’s 


arrival. 

Her suspense was short and she was 
soon summoned into his presence. Judge 
of her surprise to perceive on my grand- 
father’s face an expression of twinkling 
affability, and, moreover, my own be- 
draggled little self steaming before the 
blazing fire that had been hastily kindled 
on the hearth. Puzzled and curious at the 
status of affairs, she yet wisely held her 
tongue and awaited my grandfather’s 
commands. My teeth were still chattering 
with cold, and I. was so engrossed with 
the fire and the sparks whisking up, the 
chimney that I had not been aware of Mrs. 
Prouty’s entrance; but now as I turned 
to warm my back I saw her, and instinc- 
tively, with a faint cry, rushed to her 
side. 

My grandfather smiled and said, ‘‘Prouty, 
you are doubtless aware of what has hap- 
pened; this little lad has conducted him- 
self in a manner most remarkable for a 
child of his age. Take him, therefore, 
and see that he is attended to and is given 
the care necessary to insure his experiencing 
no ill effects from his plunge.” 
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Mrs. Prouty never stirred, but stood 
open-mouthed with amazement. “Did 
you not hear me, Prouty?” asked my 
grandfather. 

The good woman made no reply to the 
question, for her voice was choking with 
emotion, but mastering it presently she 
cried, deeply affected, “God bless you, 
Sir Sydney, for a good deed,” and alarmed 
at her own temerity and bursting into 
tears, she took me by the. hand and hur- 
riedly departed. 


CHAPTER IX 


It is difficult to describe what I thought 
as I withdrew with Mrs. Prouty from my 
grandfather’s ‘presence. Who was I and 
what was I, that I should so suddenly 
be whirled about in an eruption of fresh 
and novel circumstances? Who was I, 
so long subject to the authority of Mrs. 
Prouty, and now evidently amenable to 
one to whom we were both subordinate? 
It was all too much for my unsophisti- 
cated mind, and I derived no satisfaction 
from Mrs. Prouty, for all my importunate 
questioning brought from her but nervous 
reiterations of “Let us wait, child, let us 
wait, since matters are coming about so 
wonderfully, and there is everything to be 
thankful for; but ask me nothing now; 
it will all come in good time, I have no 
doubt, the Lord be praised! Let us wait 
and be patient.” 

So I descended into the courtyard ‘and 
tried to fix my interest on the old objects 
of amusement, but in vain. Vague and 
intangible thoughts appeared and van- 
ished, and I was conscious of a dim presen- 
timent of some impending change. Amid 
these flutterings of mind I will leave myself 
and ask the reader to turn toward tke 
vicarage. 

It is Saturday, and the vicar, according 
to his usual custom, is proceeding to Mar- 
tello to congratulate Sir Sydney on his 
return and felicitate him upon his recovery . 
and on his renewed vigor. These com- 
pliments are intended by the worthy vicar 
to be expressed with uncommon grace and 
cordiality, as a propitiatory prelude to the 
introduction of the somewhat audacious 
topic of myself, which he is turning over 
in his mind as he walks, clothing it ade- 
quately in a verbal garb that he may have 
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it at his tongue’s end and be able to pre- 
sent it as eloquently as possible. He evi- 
dently has the subject mastered, for he 
changes his peripatation to a brisk, aggres- 
sive stride that soon brings him to the 
Hall, where shortly he finds himself in 
my grandfather’s presence, and so genu- 
inely overjoyed at the surprising improve- 
ment in his old friend’s appearance and 
his unwonted vivacity of manner, that he 
immediately forgets the flowery peroration 
he intended delivering and finds himself, 
instead, ardently, simply and ingenuously 
expressing his gratification, while yet he 
retains, in natural forgetfulness, the 
slender, aristocratic hand. 

My grandfather, more pleased and com- 
placent by this simple and spontaneous 
outburst of the honest vicar, is at once in 
the state of favorable predisposition which 
Mr. Thorpe desired, and which all the 
glowing declamation he had so painfully 
composed and so soon forgotten, could 
never have effected. 

The vicar repressed his satisfaction when 
suddenly the real object of his visit crossed 
his mind. It was by no means an easy 
undertaking. If he once unwittingly 
offended Sir Sydney’s sense of dignity, 
defeat was certain to ensue. He well knew 
how formidably the old knight could bristle 
up and the threatening flash of those 
gray eyes—the lightning before the storm. 
He must be very careful and tactful. 

With a steady, quiet look he addressed 
my grandfather. ‘Sir Sydney, we have 
long been friends, and friends between 
whom there was no chilling sense of patron 
and client. I have always regarded you as 
one who could turn from the affairs of 
your wealth and station to condescend 
in real interest, and with a proper sense 
of the importance of little things, to the 
matters of the tenantry and parish. The 
people know this, and hence, besides the 
esteem and honor of the great, you possess 
the love and veneration of the humble, a 
tribute less brilliant and profuse, but which 
I believe you hold to be the more precious.” 

Here my grandfather interrupted him 
with an emphatic “You are right, Vicar, 
you are right! The common people are the 
real stay of the empire, while the upper 
classes are only the power that props the 
stay. We but bear the responsibility, 
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heavy, no doubt, of properly applying the 
support, and are somewhat removed from 
the consequences of a collapse, while they 
sustain all the onerous pressure of the 
strain and are exposed to annihilation, 
should the fabric totter and fall.” 

“You have expressed it aptly, Sir Syd- 
ney,” uttered the vicar. “I wish that all 
of the superior classes had as clear and as 
wholesome a conception. The knowledge 
of these very convictions lends ready 
obedience to your wishes and persuasion 
to your opinions. Now I was about to 
trouble you with a matter where your 
interference would probably be very salu- 
tary; but possibly you would rather defer 
the subject. I would not weary you while 
you are yet fatigued with your journey 
home.” 

‘By no means; by no means!’ exclaimed 
my grandfather. “I trust that so long as 
I live I shall never seek to repudiate the 
obligations of my station by so poor a 
subterfuge as a plea of. fatigue. Pray 
continue, Vicar.” 

“The case is this,” continued Mr. 
Thorpe. “In my visits through the parish 
I lately came across a situation which I 
felt needed remedying. It seems there is 
a child who, due to prejudice, I believe— 
for he is guilty of no misconduct—has for 
some time been neglected and ignored. 
The lad appears of much promise and 
entertains no sense of resentment for what, 
were he aware of it, he might be excused 
as deeming treatment rather cruel and 
vindictive. Indeed, the child’s position | 
is pitiable in the extreme. Would you 
believe it sir, he has never even been 
baptized and knows no name but ‘Dearie,’ 
the epithet of one kind soul who has cher- 
ished him.” 

“Hum! Dearie, I think you said,’ 
interrupted my grandfather, and a twinkle 
came into his eyes. 

“Dearie, Sir Sydney, and the lad must 
now be eight years old, and he has received 
practically no religious instruction. Spirit- 
ually he is still but a little animal, though 
a very gentle, affectionate and well-dis- 
positioned one. He is disastrously cir- 
cumscribed. For years he has been 
nowhere, and seen or talked with no one 
hardly, save the good woman who has 
charge of him. His mind, naturally bright 
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and receptive, is stunted and inert, while 
his soul!—there’s the danger, Sir Sydney; 
the lad, now tractable and capable of 
being formed to excellence and use, is 
in grave danger, if his environment is not 
altered, of relapsing into a veritable brute. 
A child’s nature is a plastic thing, and 
care ought to be taken that the potter 
should: fashion an object of beauty and 
utility which we shall approve with delight 
and not some wanton and monstrous 
thing exciting our fear and abhorrence. 
The lad requires companionship to amuse 
and instruction to stimulate. As it .is, he 
knows nothing. He is fatherless, mother- 
less and almost friendless, without knowl- 
edge of God, and destitute of all the joy 
of childhood. 

“You and I, Sir Sydney,” continued the 
good vicar, unconsciously warming to his 
theme, “often cheer ourselves with the 
recollections of our boyhood days, days 
so full of a mother’s tender love, of a 
father’s solicitude, so overflowing were 
they with joyousness the very sunlight, 
so golden then, seemed to surcharge our 
hearts with its spontaneous brightness, 
and generate within us a luxuriant para- 
dise through whose faded bowers how 
often we now retrace our steps, seeking 
a little quiet joy amid the old familiar 
scenes, though the flowers have fallen from 
their sear stalks and the foliage, once so 
cool and sequestered, now lies rustling 
beneath our feet, fallen with the autumn 
of life. But this poor child, so forsaken, 
to what light-hearted years shall he revert? 
There will be no youthful paradise for him, 
no consolation in the memory of a parent’s 
love. What think you, Sir Sydney, should 
not something be done?” 

During the vicar’s vehement outpouring 
my grandfather’s face had become ani- 
mated. And when the vicar pronounced 
the word “Dearie,” the expression on the 
strong, sharp features became one difficult 
to define; but there was a merry twinkle 
in the eye, which seemed ill-suited to the 
vicar’s earnestness. Mr. Thorpe observed 
it and was not a little hurt by what seemed 
‘so obviously to indicate that his appeal 
had provoked but a mere amused indul- 
gence. My grandfather continued to 
smile and his eyes to merrily twinkle, and 
the vicar’s face assumed an expression of 
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pain, quite disregarded by my grandfather, 
whose eyes snapped still more roguishly 
and provokingly. 

The situation becoming unpleasantly 
strained to the geod clergyman, he ad- 
dressed my grandfather with much reserve 
and formality. ‘I have detailed the cir- 
cumstances, Sir Sydney, and I perceive with 
sufficient explicitness to conduce to your 
merriment. Permit me to say that I 
entered on the matter in kindness of heart, 
sincerely wishing to promote an end I 
deemed devoutly to be wished, and that 
I anticipated at least your serious consid- 
eration of it. Since, however, it pleases 
you to be otherwise impressed, I will crave 
your pardon for my intrusion and hasten 
to depart. Let me repeat that I am re- 
joiced to find you so fully recovered. I 
bid you good-day, sir.” 

“T declare the man is angered,” ex- 
claimed my grandfather, “and without 
sense of reason, if he but knew. Come, my 
dear vicar, come; be seated, man, be 
seated. You are in error, believe me, and 
so far from disdaining the importance of 
the matter, I wish to co-operate heartily 
with you.” 

Mr. Thorpe was mollified at once and 
he returned to his chair saying, ‘‘You are 
very good, Sir Sydney, and I beg your 
pardon if, mistaking you, I was a little 
hasty.” 

“Not a word, vicar, I pray,’”’ cried my 
grandfather. ‘The best of friends will 
occasionally quarrel a moment; but to the 
poor lad you were speaking of. He has 
no parents, you say,”’ and forthwith back 
came the twinkle to my grandfather’s eyes. 

The vicar saw and was puzzled, but 
Sir Sydney had disavowed all intentions 
to offend, so he took no notice but replied, 
“Neither father nor- mother.” 

“He has relatives, I presume,” said my 
grandfather. 

“Practically but one, and that one for- 
sakes him.” 

“And of what consanguinity is this 
mysterious relative?” Sir Sydney inquired. 

“He is the lad’s grandfather,” replied 
Mr. Thorpe. 

“And he quite neglects the child, as I 
understand? What can possibly prompt 
him to do so? Is he so poor as to be un- 
able to assume the lad’s support? If that 




















be the case, an application must be 
made to the parish for the lad’s care and 
maintenance.” 

“He is quite able to provide for the lad, 
and indeed does so, in the matter of mere 
lodging and subsistence,” asserted Mr. 
Thorpe. “But he has caused him to be 
confined, or rather restricted, to such an 
extent that the lad has scarcely a quarter 
of an acre of ground for play, and no 
companionship save the good woman who 
has come to love him as her own. It 
seems,”’ continued the vicar, anticipating 
my grandfather’s question, “that years 
back the lad’s father contracted, in defi- 
ance of paternal authority, an ill-sorted 
marriage with a young woman of very 
inferior connections. The lad is, as it 
were, the innocent victim of his grand- 
father’s resentment.” 

“Tn that case,” observed Sir Sydney with 
the most provoking chuckle, “we must 
endeavor to prevail on the. savage old 
gentleman to grant at least justice and 
to tolerate in kindness what you say he 
does not love.” 

“Precisely my conclusion,” agreed the 
vicar eagerly, who deemed himself pro- 
ceeding in the affair with consummate 
address and who was highly elated at 
having, as he complacently thought, en- 
trapped my grandfather into an avowal 
from which he could scarcely consistently 
recede when the supposititious case was 
replaced with a genuine one; “precisely 
my conclusion.” 

“How shall we proceed? What shall we 
do first?’ my grandfather inquired. 
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Mr. Thorpe answered with portentous 
solemnity of manner: “That, Sir Sydney, 
you must decide yourself,’ and I dare say 
he trembled at the thought of the coming 
denouement. 

“Well, then, this is what I decide upon,” 
exclaimed my grandfather, slapping the 
good vicar on the back and chuckling out- 
rageously, “this is what I decide upon: 
to prevail upon the inveteracy of this grim 
old ogre of a grandfather by sheer force of 
example. You, being a vicar, it is fitting 
you should bear vicarious tidings. You 
shall tell the old monster that Sir Sydney 
Broughton had just recognized in a child 
similarly situated his own grandson and 
heir; that he has an admiration for him, 
fast growing into affection, and that he 
was meditating every advantage for the 
lad when interrupted by the most disin- 
terested and excellent vicar of any parish 
in the three kingdoms. When you have 
told him this, you will conclude by saying 
‘Go thou and do likewise.’’’ My grand- 
father, without ceasing, stepped to the 
bell-cord and pulled it. “And then you 
will go home to one of the best women that 
ever lived and rejoice with her, not at any 
good fortune accruing to yourself, for 
you are too unworldly to experience grati- 
fication for such, but at the righting of a 
wrong done to another, and the betterment 
of the world by just that much. Some 
Madeira, James,” he said to the servant 
who at that moment entered in response 
to the bell; “and mind what glasses you 
bring, for the vicar and I are going to 
drink 4 bumper!” 


BEAUTY 


B by me ’tis the lights and shadows 
Which make the picture worth while; 
Even yon homely old hillside, 
Today wears a pleasant smile. 


*Tis so with each living creature, 
Who travels this world below, 

When properly lit and shaded, 
The real beauty will o’erflow. 





—Alice Baker. 

















JERRY GUTTRIDGE 


Maine Justice in 1800 








HAT shall we have for 
dinner, Mr. Guttridge?”’ 
said the wife of Jerry 
Guttridge in a sad, de- 
sponding tone, as her 
husband came into the 
log hovel from a neigh- 
boring grog-shop about 
neon on a hot July day. 
“Oh, pick up something,’”’ said Jerry, 

“and I wish you would be spry about it 

and get it ready, for I’m hungry now, and 

I want to go back to the shop; for Sam 

Willard and Seth Harmon are coming over 

by and by to swap horses, and they’ll 

want me to ride ’em. Come, stir ’round; 

I can’t wait.” 

“We haven’t got anything at all in the 
house to eat,” said Mrs. Guttridge. ‘What 
shall I get?” 

“Well, cook something,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘no 
matter what it is.” 

“But, Mr. Guttridge, we haven’t got 
the least thing in the house to cook.” 

“Well, well, pick up something,” said 
Jerry, snappishly, “for I’m in a hurry.” 

“T can’t make victuals out of nothing,” 
said the wife; ‘if you’ll only bring anything 
in the world into the house to cook, I'll 
cook it. But I tell you we haven’t got a 
mouthful of meat in the house, nor a 
mouthful of bread, nor a speck of meal; 
and the last potatoes we had in the house 
we ate for breakfast; and you know we 
didn’t have more than half enough for 
breakfast, neither.” 

“Well, what have you been doing all 
this forenoon,” said Jerry, “that you 
haven’t picked up something? Why didn’t 
you go over to Mr. Whitman’s and borrow 
some meal?” 

“Because,’”’ said Mrs. Guttridge, “‘we’ve 
borrowed meal there three times that 
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isn’t returned yet; and I was ashamed to 
go again until that was paid. And besides, 
the baby cried so, I’ve had to tend him 
the whole forenoon, and couldn’t go out.” 

“Then you ain’t going to give us any 
dinner, are you?” said Jerry with a re- 
proachful tone and look. “I pity the man 
that has a helpless, shiftless wife; he has 
a hard row to hoe. What’s become of that 
fish I brought in yesterday?” 

“Why, Mr. Guttridge,” said his wife 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘you‘and the chil- 
dren ate that fish for your supper last 
night. I never tasted a morsel of it and 
haven’t tasted anything but potatoes these 
two days, and I’m so faint now I can 
hardly stand.” 

“Always a-grumbling,” said Jerry. “I 
can’t never come into the house but what 
I must hear a fuss about something or 
other. What’s this boy snivelling about?” 
he continued, turning to little Bobby, his 
oldest boy—a ragged, little, dirty-faced 
sickly-looking thing, about six years old— 
at the same time giving the child a box on 
the ear, which laid him at his length on 
the floor. ‘‘Now get up,” said Jerry, “or 
I’ll learn you to be crying about all day 
for nothing.” 

The tears rolled afresh down the cheeks 
of Mrs. Guttridge; she sighed heavily as 
she raised the child from the floor and 
seated him on a bench on the opposite side 
of the room. 

“What is Bob crying about?” said Jerry 
fretfully. 

“Why, Mr. Guttridge,” said his wife, 
sinking upon the bench beside her little 
boy, and wiping his tears with her apron, 
“the poor child has been crying for a 
piece of bread these two hours. He’s ate 
nothing today but one potato, and I s’pose 
the poor thing is half starved.” 























At this moment their near neighbor, Mr. 
Nat Frier, a substantial farmer, and 
worthy man, made his appearance at the 
door, and as it was wide oren, he walked 
in and took a seat. 

“‘What’s the matter with little Bobby?” 
said he in a gentle tone. “Come, my little 
fellow, come here, and tell me what’s the 
matter.” 

“T want a piece of bread,” said Bobby. 

“And won’t your mother give you some?” 
said Mr. Frier tenderly. 

“She hain’t got none,” replied Bobby, 
“nor ’taters, too.””’ Mrs. Guttridge’s tears 


told the rest of the story. The worthy 


farmer knew they were entirely out of 
provisions again, and he forebore to ask 
any further questions, but told Bobby if 
he would go over to his house, he would 
give him something to eat. Then turning 
to Jerry, said he, “Neighbor Guttridge, 
I’ve got four tons of hay down, that needs 
to go in this afternoon, for it looks as if 
we should have rain by tomorrow, and 
I’ve come over to see if I can get you to 
go and help me. If you’ll go this afternoon 
and assist me to get it in, I’ll give you a 
bushel of meal, or a half bushel of meal 
and a bushel of potatoes, and two pounds 
of pork.” 

“T can’t go,” said Jerry, “I’ve got some- 
thing else to do.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Frier, “if you’ve 
got anything else to do that would be more 
profitable, I’m glad of it, for there’s 
enough hands I can get; only I thought 
you might like to go, bein’ you was out of 
provisions.” 

“Do, pray go, Mr. Guttridge,” said his 
wife, with a beseeching look, “for you are 
only going over to the shop to ride them 
horses, and that won’t do no good; an’ 
you'll only spend all the afternoon for 
nothing, and we shall have to go to bed 
without our supper again. Do, pray go, 
Mr. Guttridge; do.” 

“T wish you would hold your everlasting 
clack,” said Jerry; ‘‘you are always full of 
complainings. It’s got to be a fine time 
of day if the women are a-going to rule 
the roost. I shall go over and ride them 
horses, and it’s no business to you nor 
nobody else; and if you’re too lazy to 
get your own supper, you may go without 
it; that’s all I’ve got to say.” 
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With that he aimed for the door, when 
Mr. Frier addressed him as _ follows: 
“Now I must say, neighbor Guttridge, if 
you are going to spend the afternoon over 
at the shop to ride horses for them jockeys, 
and leave your family without provisions, 
when you have a good chance to ’arn 
enough this afternoon to last them nigh 
about a week, I must say, neighbor Gut- 
tridge, that I think you are not in the way 
of your duty.” 

Upon this Jerry whirled round and looked 
Mr. Frier full in the face and grinning 
horribly he said, ‘“You old meddling vaga- 
bond! Who made you a master over me, 
to be telling me what’s my duty? You had 
better go home and take care of your own 
children and let your neighbors alone!” 

Mr. Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly 
in the face without uttering a syllable; 
while he, having blown his blast, marched 
out of doors and steered directly for the 
grog-shop, leaving his wife to “pick up 
something” if she could, to keep herself 
and children from absolute starvation. 

Mr. Frier was a benevolent man and a 
Christian, and in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity he always sought to relieve distress 
wherever he found it. He was endowed, 
too, with a good share of plain common 
sense and knew something of human 
nature, and as he was well aware that 
Mrs. Guttridge really loved her husband, 
notwithstanding his idle habits and cold, 
brutal treatment to his family, he forbore 
to remark upon the scene which had just 
passed; but telling the afflicted woman 
that he wotild send her ‘something to eat, 
he took Bobby by the hand and led him 
home. A plate of victuals was set before 
the child, who devoured it with a greediness 
that was piteous to behold. 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr. 
Frier had been relating to his family the 
events which had occurred at Guttridge’s 
house, and the starving condition of the 
inmates; and it was at once agreed that 
something should be sent over immedi- 
ately, for they all said “Mrs. Guttridge 
was a clever woman, and it was a shame 
that she should be left to suffer so.” 

Accordingly a basket was filled with 
bread, a jug of milk and some meat and 
vegetables, ready cooked, which had been 
left from their dinner, and Betsy ran and 
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brought a pie, made from their last year’s 
dried pumpkins and asked her mother if 
she might not put that in, “so that the 
poor, starving cre’turs might have a little 
taste of something that was good.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘and put in a 
bit of cheese with it. I don’t think we 
shall be any the poorer for it; for ‘he that 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ ” 

"Yes, yes,” said Mr. Frier, ‘‘and I guess 
you may as well put in a little dried 
pumpkin; she can stew it up for the little 
ones and it’ll be good for’em. We’ve gota 
plenty of green stuff a-growin’ to last ’til 
pumpkins come again.” So a quantity 
of dried pumpkin was also packed into the 
basket and the pie laid on the top and 
George was despatched, in company with 
little Bobby, to carry it over. 

Mr. Frier’s benevolent feelings had be- 
come highly excited. He forgot his four 
tons of hay, and sat down to consult with 
his wife about what could be done for the 
Guttridge family. Something must be 
done soon; he was not able to support 
them all the time; and if they were left 
alone much longer, they would starve. 
He told his wife he “had a good mind to 
go and enter a complaint to the grand jury 
ag’in Jerry, for a lazy, idle person, that 
didn’t provide for his family. The court 
sits at Saco tomorrow; and don’t you 
think, wife, I had better go and do it?” 

His wife thought he had better go over 
first and talk with Mrs. Guttridge about 
it; and if she was willing, he had. better 
do it. Mr. Frier said he “could go over 
and talk with her, but he didn’t think 
it would be of much use, for she loved 
Jerry, ugly as he was, and he didn’t believe 
she would be willing to have him punished 
by the court.” 

However, after due consultation, he 
concluded to ;o over and have a talk with 
Mrs. Guttridge about the matter. Accord- 
ingly, he took his hat and walked over; 
he found the door open as usual, and 
walked in without ceremony. Here he 
beheld the whole family, including Jerry 
himself, seated at their little pine table, 
doing ample justice to the basket of pro- 
visions which he had just before sent them. 
He observed the pie had been cut into two 
pieces and one half of it, and he thought 
rather the largest half, was laid on Jerry’s 
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plate, the rest being cut up into small bits 
and divided among the children. Mrs. 
Guttridge had reserved none to herself, 
except a small spoonful of the soft part, 
with which she was trying to feed the 
baby. The other eatables seemed to be 
distributed much in the same proportion. 

Mr. Frier was a cool, considerate man, 
whose passions were always under the 
most perfect control, but he always con- 
fessed for years afterward “that for a 
minute or two he thought he felt a little 
something like anger rising up in his 
stomach.” 

He sat and looked on until they had 
finished their meal and Jerry had eaten 
bread and meat and vegetables enough for 
two common men’s dinners, and swallowed 
his half of the pie and a large slice of 
cheese, by way of dessert, and then rose, 
took his hat, and without saying a word, 
marched deliberately out of the door, di- 
recting his course again to the grog-shop. 

Mr. Frier returned home, but the after- 
noon was so far spent that he postponed 
his visit to the court till next morning. 
Accordingly next day, as soon as breakfast 
was over, he wended his way to court, to 
appear before the grand jury. 

“Well, Mr. Frier, what do you want?” 
asked the foreman, as the complainant 
entered the room. 

“T come to complain of Jerry Guttridge 
to the grand jury,” replied Mr. Frier, tak- 
ing off his hat. 

‘Why, what has Jerry Guttridge done?” 
said the foreman, “I didn’t think he had 
life enough to do anything worth com- 
plaining of to the grand jury.” 

“Tt’s because he hasn’t got life enough 
to do anything,” said Mr. Frier, “that 
I’ve come to complain of him. The fact 
is, Mr. Foreman, he’s a lazy, idle fellow 
and won’t work, nor provide nothing for 
his family to eat; and they’ve been half 
starving this long time; and the neighbors 
have had to keep sending in something 
all the time to keep them alive.” 

“But,” said the foreman, “Jerry’s a 
peaceable kind df a chap, Mr. Frier; has 
anybody ever talked to him about it in 
a neighborly way, and advised him to do 
differently? And maybe he has no chance 
to work where he could get anything for 
it.” 























“I’m sorry to say,” replied Mr. Frier, 
“that he’s been talked to a good deal, 
and it don’t do no good; and I tried hard 
to get him to work for me yesterday after- 
noon, and offered to give him victuals 
enough to last his family almost a week; 
but I couldn’t get him to, and he went off 
to the grog-shop, to see some jockeys swap 
horses. And when I told him calmly 
I didn’t think he was in the way of his 
duty, he flew in a passion and called me an 
old, meddling vagabond.” 

“Abominable!” exclaimed one of the 
jury. “Who ever heard of such outrageous 
conduct?” 

‘What a wretch!” exclaimed another. 

‘‘Well,’”’ said the foreman, “there is no 
more to be said. Jerry certainly deserves 
to be indicted, if anybody in this world 
ever did.” 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn 
up, a warrant was issued, and the’ next 
day Jerry was brought before the court to 
answer to the charges preferred against 
him. Mrs. Sally Guttridge and Mr. Nat 
Frier were summoned as witnesses. When 
the honorable court was ready to hear the 
case, the clerk called Jerry Guttridge and 
bade him hearken to an indictment found 
against him by the grand inquest for the 
district of Maine, now sitting at Saco, 
in the words following, namely: ‘We 
present Jerry Guttridge for an idle person 
and not providing for his family, and giving 
reproachful language to Mr. Nat Frier, 
when he reproved him for his idleness.” 

“Jerry Guttridge, what say you to this 
indictment? Are you guilty thereof, or 
not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” said Jerry, ‘and here’s 
my wife can tell you the same any day. 
Sally, haven’t I always provided for my 
family?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Guttridge; “I 
don’t know but you have as well—as—”’ 

“Stop, stop!” said the judge, looking 
down over the top of his spectatles at 
the witness; “stop, Mrs. Guttridge; you 
must not ansver questions until you have 
been sworn.” 

The court then directed the clerk to 
swear the witnesses, whereupon he called 
Nat Frier and Sally Guttridge to step 
forward and hold up their right hands. 
Mr. Frier advanced with a ready, honest 
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air and held up his hand. Mrs. Guttridge 
lingered a little behind, but when at last 
she faltered along, with feeble and hesitat- 
ing step, and held up her thin, trembling 
hand, and raised her pale blue eyes, half 
swimming in tears, toward the court, and 
exhibited her careworn features, which, 
through the sunburn, were pale and sickly, 
the judge had in his own mind more than 
half decided the case against Jerry. The 
witnesses having been sworn, Mrs. Gut- 
tridge was called to the stand. 

“Now, Mrs. Guttridge,” said the judge, 
“you are not obliged to testify against 
your husband anything more than you 
choose; your testimony must be volun- 
tary. The court will ask you questions 
touching the case and you can answer 
them or not as you may think best. And, 
in the first place, I will ask you whether 
your husband neglects to provide for the 
necessary wants of his family; and whether 
you do, or do not, have comfortable food 
and clothing for yourself and children?” 

“Well, we go pretty hungry a good deal 
of the time,” said Mrs. Guttridge tremb- 
ling; “but I don’t know but Mr. Guttridge 
does the best he can about it. There don’t 
seem to be any victuals that he can get 
a good deal of the time.” 

‘Well, is he, or is he not, in the habit 
of spending his time idly, when he might 
be at work and earning something for his 
family to live upon?” 

“Why, as to that,” replied the witness, 
“Mr. Guttridge don’t work much; but I 
don’t know as he can help it; it doesn’t 
seem to be his natur’ to work. Somehow 
he don’t seem to be made like other folks, 
for if he tries ever so much, he can’t never 
work but a few minutes at a time; the 
natur’ don’t seem to: be in him.” 

“Well, well,” said the judge, casting a 
dignified and judicial glance at the culprit, 
who stood with mouth wide open and eyes 
fixed on the court with an intentness that 
showed he began to take some interest in 


_the matter—“‘well, well, perhaps the court 


will be able to put the natur’ in him.” 
Mrs. Guttridge was directed to step 
aside, and Mr. Nat Frier was called to the 
stand. His testimony was very much to 
the point, clear and conclusive. But as 
the reader is already in possession of the 
substance of it, it is unnecessary to recapit- 
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ulate it. Suffice it to say that the judge 
retained a dignified self-possession, and 
settling back in his chair, said the case was 
clearly made out; Jerry Guttridge was 
unquestionably guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 

The court, out of delicacy toward the 
feelings of his wife, refrained from pro- 
nouncing sentence until she had retired, 
which she did on an intimation being given 
her that the case was closed, and she could 
return home. Jerry was then called and 
ordered to hearken to his sentence, as the 
court had recorded it. 

Jerry stood up and faced the court with 
fixed eyes and gaping mouth, and the clerk 
repeated as follows: “Jerry Guttridge, 
you having been found guilty of being an 
idle and lazy person, and not providing 
for your family, and giving reproachful 
language to Mr. Nat Frier, when he re- 
proved you for your idleness, the Court 
orders that you receive twenty smart 
lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails upon 
your naked back, and that this sentence 
be executed forthwith by the constable at 


the whipping-post in the yard adjoining 


the court-house.” 

Jerry dropped his head and his face 
assumed divers deep colors, sometimes 
red and sometimes shading upon the blue. 
He tried to glance around upon the assem- 
bled multitude, but his look was very 
sheepish; and unable to stand the gaze of 
the hundreds of eyes that were turned 
upon him, he settled back on a bench, 
leaned his head on his hand, and looked 
steadily upon the floor. The constables 
having been directed by the court to pro- 
ceed forthwith to execute the sentence, 
they led him out into the yard, put his 
arms around the whipping post, and tied 
his hands together. He submitted without 
resistance; but when they commenced 
tying his hands around the post, he began 
to cry and beg, and promise better fashions, 
if they would only let him go this time. 
But the constable told him it was too late 
now; the sentence of the court had been 
passed and the punishment must be in- 
flicted. The whole throng of. spectators 
had issued from the court house and stood 
round in a large ring, to see the sentence 
enforced. The judge himself had stepped 
to a side window, which commanded a 
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view of the yard, and stood peering sol- 
emnly through his spectacles, to see that 
the ceremony was duly performed. All 
things being in readiness, the stoutest 
constable took the cat-o’-nine-tails and 
brought them heavily across the naked 
back of the victim. At every blow Jerry 


_jumped and screamed so that he might 


have been heard well nigh a mile; when the 
twenty blows were counted and the 
ceremony was ended he was loosed from 
his confinement and told that he might 
go. He put on his garments with a sullen 
but subdued air, and without stopping 
to pay his respects to the court, or even 
to bid any one good-bye, he made for home 
as fast as he could. 

Mrs. Guttridge met him at the door with 
a kind and piteous look and asked him if 
they had hurt him. He made no reply, 
but pushed along into the house. There 
he found the table set and well supplied 
for dinner; for Mrs. Guttridge, partly 
through the kindness of Mr. Frier, and 
from her own exertions, had managed to 
‘pick up something” that served to make 
quite a comfortable meal. Jerry ate his 
dinner in silence, but his wife thought he 
manifested more tenderness and less sel- 
fishness than she had known him to ex- 
hibit for years; for instead of appropriating 
the most and best of the food to himself, 
he several times placed fair proportions 
of it upon the plates of his wife and each 
of the children. 

The next morning, before the sun had 
dried the dew from the grass, whoever 
passed the haying field of Mr. Nat Frier 
might have beheld Jerry Guttridge busily 
at work, shaking out the wet hay to the 
sun; and for a month afterwards, the 
passerby might have seen him every day, 
early and late, in that and the adjoining 
fields, a perfect pattern of industry. 

A change soon became perceptible in the 
condition and circumstances of his family. 
His house began to wear more of an air. 
of comfort inside and out. His wife im- 
proved in health and spirits, and little 
Bobby became a fat and hearty boy and 
grew like a pumpkin. And years after- 
wards Mrs. Guttridge was heard to say 
that “somehow, ever since that trial, Mr. 
Guttridge’s natur’ seemed to be entirely 
changed.” 
































Bishop of Cashel, 

having occasion to 

visit Dublin, ac- 
companied by his wife and 
daughter, determined to perform the jour- 
ney by easy stages in his own carriage and 
with his own sleek and well-fed horses, 
instead of trusting his bones to the tender 
mercies of an Irish post-chaise and the 
unbroken garrons used for drawing these 
crazy vehicles. 

One part of his route was through a wild 
and mountainous district; and the bishop, 
being a very humane man and considerate 
of his cattle, made a point of quitting his 
carriage at the foot of every hill and walking 
to the top. On one of these occasions he 
had loitered to look at the extensive 
prospect, indulging in a reverie upon its 
sterile appearance and the change that 
agriculture might produce, and in so doing 
suffered his family and servants to be 
considerably in advance; perceiving this 
he hastened to make up for lost time, and 
was stepping out with his best speed when 
a fellow leaped from behind a heap of 
loose stones and accompanying the flourish 
of a huge club with a demoniac yell 
demanded “Money!” with a: ferocity of 
tone and manner perfectly appalling. 

The bishop gave the robber all the silver 
he had loose in his pocket, hoping that 
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it would satisfy him; but he was mistaken, 
for no sooner had the ruffian stowed it 
away in a capacious rent in his tattered 
garments than with another whirl of his 
bludgeon and an awful oath he exclaimed: 

“And is it with the likes of this I’m 
after letting you off? > A few paltry tin- 
pennies? It’s the gould I’ll have, or I'll 
spatter your brains. Arrah, don’t stand 
shivering and shaking there, like a Quaker 
in the ague, but lug out your purse, you 
divil, immediately, or I’ll bate you as blue 
as a whetstone.” 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded 
his well-filled purse, saying in tremulous 
accents, ‘“My good fellow, there it is, don’t 
ill use me—I’ve given you all; pray let me 
depart.” 

“Fair and softly, if you plase; as sure 
as I’m not a good fellow, I haven’t done 
with you yet. I must sarch for your note 
case, for I’ll engage you have a few bits of 
paper payable at the bank; so hand it over, 
or you'll sup sorrow tonight.” 

It was given up. A glance at the road 
showed that ali hope of assistance from 
his servants was unavailing; the carriage 
had disappeared, but the bishop made an 
instinctive movement as though anxious 
to escape from further pillage. 

“Wait awhile, or may be I shall get 
angry with you; hand over your watch 
and sales, and then you may trudge.” 

Now it happened that the divine felt 
a particular regard for his watch—not so 
much from its being of considerable value, 
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but because it had been presented to him 
by his first patron—and he ventured to 
expostulate. 

“Surely you have taken enough; leave 
me my watch and I’ll forgive all you have 
done.” 

“Who ax’d your forgiveness, you ould 
varmint? Would you trifle with my good- 


nature? Don’t force me to do anything I’d 
be sorry for—but without any more bother 
just give me the watch, or by all holy—” 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his 
right hand to his left, spat in the horny 
palm of the former and re-grasped the 
formidable weapon as though ‘seriously 
bent on bringing it into operation; this 
action was not unheeded by his victim— 
he drew forth the golden time-piece and 
with a heavy sigh handed it to his spoiler, 


“The bishop gave the robber all the silver he had loose in his pockets”’ 






who, rolling the chain and seals around it, 
found some wider aperture in his apparel 
into which he crammed it; and giving 
himself a shake to ascertain that it had 
found, by its own gravity, a place of safety, 
he said: 

“And now be off with you, and thank 
the blissed saints that you lave me without 
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a scratch on your skin or the value of 
your little finger hurt.” 

It needed no persuasion to induce the 
bishop to turn his back upon the despoiler 
of his worldly goods, and having no weight 
to carry, he set off at what equestrians 
term “a hand canter’; scarcely, however, 
had he reached the middle of the precipi- 
tous road when he perceived his perse- 
cutor running after him. He endeavored 
to redouble his speed. Alas! what chance 






























had he if a race with one whose muslces 
were as strong and elastic as highly- 
tempered steel? 

“Stop, you nimble-footed thief of the 
world,” roared the robber—‘“stop, I tell 
you! I’ve a parting word with you yet.” 

The exhausted and defenceless clergy- 
man, finding it impossible to continue his 
flight, suddenly came to a standstill. The 
fellow approached, and his face, instead 
of its former ferocity, was lit up with a 
whimsical roguishness of expression as he 
said: 

“And is it likely I’d let you off with a 
better coat on your back than my own? 
And will I be after losing the chance of that 
elegant hat and wig? Off with them this 
moment, and then you’ll be quit o’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop 
of his single-breasted coat, laid violent 
hands upon the clerical hat and full-bot- 
tomed wig, put them on his own person, 
and then insisted on seeing his late apparel 
used in their stead, and with a loud laugh 
ran off, as though his last feat had been 
the most meritorious in his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with un- 
broken bones, his lordship was not long in 
overtaking his carriage; the servants 
could not repress their laughter at seeing 
their master in such a strange and motley 
attire; but there were in his face such 
evidences of terror and suffering that 
they speedily checked their risible incli- 
nations, particularly when they learnt 
by a few brief words the danger he had 
undergone. “My. dear .? ex- 
claimed his affectionate wife, after listening 
to the account of the perils to which her 
husband had been exposed, ‘for heaven’s 
sake throw off that filthy jacket and throw 
it out of the window. You can put my 
warm cloak over your shoulders till we 
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reach the next stage, and then you will 
be able to purchase some habit b-tter 
suited to your station and calling.” 

“That is more easily said than done, 
my love,” he replied; “I have lost all the 
money I possessed; not a single guinea 
is left me to pay our expenses tonight. 
My watch, too, that I so dearly prized! 
Miserable man that I am.” 

“Never mind your watch or anything 
else just now—only pull off that mass of 
filth, I implore you; who knows what 
horrible contagion we may all catch if 
you persist in wearing it?” 

“Take it off, dear papa,” observed the 
daughter, “but don’t throw it away; it 
may lead to the detection of the wretch 
who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed; 
the young lady was about to place it under 
the seat when she heard a jingling noise 
that attracted her attention, and on exam- 
ination, found secreted in various parts 
of the coat, not only the watch, pocket- 
book, purse and silver, of which her father 
had been deprived, but a yellow canvas 
bag, such as is used by farmers, containing 
about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties may 
be imagined; they reached the inn where 
they proposed stopping for the night, and 
as the portmanteaus had escaped the dan- 
gers of the road, the bishop was speedily 
able to attire himself canonically. Before 
the party had retired for rest, intelligence 
arrived that the highwayman had been 
taken, after a desperate resistance—the 
notice of the police being attracted by the 
singular appearance of a man of his station 
sporting a new black coat and covering his 
shaggy, carroty locks with the well- 
powdered and orthodox rferuke of the 
right reverence the Bishop of Cashel. 
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pele ever stood the open door. 
The last coin of his life was spent, 
And out into the night he went, 
A homeless wanderer once more. 


—Henry Dumont, in ‘A Golden Fancy.” 














WHEN THE LIGHT HAS GONE 


(A SONG) 


— the brightness leaves my eyes, 
And the roses leave my cheeks; 
When my spirit for the skies 

Leaves the body frail and weak: 
You will bend beside me wan 

Crying: ‘Let me speak one word 

Sweeter than the song of bird.” 

But your prayer will be unheard 
When the light at last has gone! 


When the brightness leaves my eyes 
You will come and watch by me. 
You will give me tears and sighs 
You will kiss me tenderly. 
You will weep at night or dawn 
Crying: Oh, I loved you so— 
I would follow where you go, 
But my ears shall never know 
When the light at last has gone! 


When the brightness leaves my eyes 
You wiil picture me in dreams 
Wonderful and fair and wise 
Walking by celestial streams 
With the souls that have passed on; 
You will speak with piteous plaint 
“Now I know your worth, my saint”— 
I shall not hear your whisper faint 
When the light at last has gone! 


Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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DOUBT whether any other 
man in the United States, 
save Charles Keeler, was 
ever fortunate enough to 
have Edward Harriman, 

the multimillionaire, act in the capacity of 

his messenger boy to fetch a letter for him. 

It happened this way: During the Harri- 

man expedition to Alaska, Charles Keeler 

was one of the scientists taken along to 
study the birds: Keeler had left his wife 
behind in Berkeley, and naturally the pair 
had studied the situation pretty thor- 
oughly as to how mail could be sent and 
received. Consequently it was no uncom- 
mon thing for Keeler to receive mail when 
no others of the party had any. He had 
so carefully figured when and where the 
expedition would be at certain times, and 
his wife was so alert at this end to find out 
when mail could be forwarded, that they 
often “made connections.” On this par- 
ticular occasion the Harriman vessel was 
in some out-of-the-way bay or other, 
studying the conditions of the inland and 
shore region, when a strange steamer hove 
in sight and lay by. Always anticipating 
mail or messages, Mr. Harriman called for 
his electric launch and said he would go 
himself and see what the stranger had 
for him. Accordingly the chug, chug of 
his boat was soon heard as it ploughed its 
way across the bay. Five minutes after 
his arrival he was seen to re-enter his boat, 
turn its nose back to his steamer, while the 
stranger backed out of the harbor and 
resumed her interrupted journey. 
Immediately on his return Mr. Harri- 




















man was besieged, as usual, by his scien- 
tific and other staff, all eager for “a letter 
from home.’ But the financier held one 
solitary letter only in his hand, and calling 
to Mr. Keeler, said, “It’s for you. How 
do you do it? How do you plan so well? 
I notice you often get mail when scarcely 
anyone else does!” 

It was all simple enough. Naturally 
when a letter was received at some remote 
point in the north for the Harriman expe- 
dition and a vessel was about to leave 
there for the region Mr. Harriman’s 
steamer was known to be in, the captain 
would offer to take it along, as it is just 
as well to keep frieridly with those who 
may some day be able to do you a good 
turn. 

Mr. Harriman laughed and exclaimed, 
‘Well, it isn’t often E. H. Harriman makes 
a special trip to fetch another man’s mail, 
and only a single letter at that.” 

In one sense this incident is character- 
istic of much in Mr. Keeler’s career. While 
he has had his share of the pain, distress 
and woe of life, the Fates have been very 
good to him in those higher and beiter 
gifts that go to make up the real sum of 
human life. 

His life has been full of those incidents 
that help shape a poet’s destiny—that 
afford him material for his art, that crowd 
his mind with imagery and give wider 
scope to the stretch of his vision. His 
mother’s married life was early saddened 
by the tragic loss of her husband. 
He went out one morning on Lake Michi- 
gan, and though his beloved waited and 
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waited for his return she never saw his 
face again. Then Mr. Keeler, Charles’ 
father, saw the beautiful spirited but sad- 
faced and lonely mother, with her two 
children, and his heart, first aroused by 


pity, came soon to love her with a deep - 


devotion. They were married, and for 
fourteen years lived happily together, two 
children being born as the fruit of the 
union, Sarah, and eight years later, 
Charles. 

Three years after Charles’ birth his 
father passed away. Stricken with sorrow 
and deep grief, the widow’s affectionate na- 
ture poured itself out upon her fatherless lit- 
tle ones, but the brooding and loneliness 
so affected her body that though her physi- 
cian soon took upon himself the nearer 
and dearer relation of husband, she became 
a confirmed invalid. The impressionable 
lad, Charles, was born of a mother whose 
body was still feeling the shock of her first 
husband’s tragic death, and her mind was 
seemingly unable to free itself from the 
woe of that rude and permanent separa- 
tion. He recalls with tenderest sympathy 
the passionate abandonment of grief that 
his mother felt, when, years after, she told 
him the story of her early grief. Now as 
he grew into his teens the shadow of her 
permanent invalidism fell upon him. The 
house must always be quiet; his new father, 
though loving, sympathetic and devoted 
to the children of his wife, could not hide 
the anxiety he felt for his wife’s health, 
and several years of their growing lives 
were spent away from home at boarding 
school.. Even when at home their voices 
were hushed, their faces solemn, their 
surroundings made almost funereal by 
their mother’s illness. So the young 
poet’s natural inclination to the outdoors, 
to sympathetic intercourse with the in- 
sects, birds and animals, the flowers, 
plants, trees, clouds, lake and ocean, grew 
and flourished, while his cultured step- 
father fostered his equally natural taste 
for art, music, poetry and literature: 
One of his earliest gifts to Charley, whom 
he loved with a true father’s tenderness, 
was a full set of Thackeray’s works, which 
the poet today clings to as one of his 
choicest possessions. He early owned his 
own skiff and thus learned the secrets of 
the river and lake, became a good oarsman 
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and a daring swimmer, and necessarily 
being left largely to himself, he accustomed 
himself long before he was ten years old 
to taking long tramps.into the woods and 
the hills to study the habits of the wild 
things, animate and inanimate, he saw 
around him. Some of his happiest recol- 
lections are of the times that he used to 
get up before daylight in order to satisfy 
his passion for watching the sunrise over 
the lake and through the woods, catching 
the earliest whisperings of the dawn in 
insect, bird and floral life, and then in 
listening to and imitating the morning 
songs of the happy birds. 

By the time he was in the grammar 
school and not yet thirteen years of age, 
he organized an Agassiz Society. This 
ambitious attempt to lead his schoolmates 
into his own realms of intellectual and 
emotional delight led to an amusing and 
rather embarrassing event, which the 
poet chuckles over nowadays with great 
glee. The first meeting was announced 
to take place at his own home, and it is 
somewhat doubtful whether, before the 
home folks were informed, they had been 
consulted as to their acquiescence in the 
proposed arrangement. When the day 
arrived it happened to be very rainy, and 
as the hour approached Charles felt that 
it would prevent the assembling of his 
boy and girl friends. But the doorbell 
rang, and on his hastening to let the eager 
students in, he was rather abashed to 
greet none but girls. Again and again he 
hurried to the door and each time it was 
to let in more girls, until at last his father’s 
study seemed full of little girls, all of whom, 
in raincoats and rubbers, had braved the 
rain, while not a boy appeared. It turned 
out afterwards that the lads had arrived, 
but had remained whistling outside, each 
daring the other to come in, but no one 
taking the dare until it was too late, as 
manifested by the going home of the girls. 
Of course Charley was teased about his 
“‘girls’ society’ —in spite of the fact that 
the boys were even more active later on 
than the girls—but he bravely kept up 
the interest, seeking to lead his fellow- 
students to original observation and re- 
search and quickening them by the reports 
of his own happy experiences in this line. 

One of his boy friends was Frank Barker 
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who had a sister Mabel, some three years 
younger than himself, and when Charley 
was fifteen years old (in 1886) arid went to 
the high school, he and Frank spent much 
time together. When vacation time came 
the two boys took their skiffs and went 
camping on -Cedar Lake, Wisconsin. 
After they had established their camp 
they spent a happy month sailing, fishing, 
studying the birds and making photo- 
graphs. The next year (1887) they went 
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three thousand of his stepfather’s books 
and his fine art collection. 

Settled in Berkeley, Charles’s first out- 
of-door experience in California was the 
following summer in the Cazadero Red- 
woods, which was a glorious introduction 
to the life he was to enjoy in the heart 
of the wild places of this state of perpetual 
and ever varied out-of-door delights. 

The following year, a high school friend, 
several years his senior, and now Dr. 
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again, the trip ending in their paddling 
down the Milwaukee River and running 
the rapids. They worked their way along, 
stopping overnight at farmhouses and 
sleeping in barns, etc. That year saw 
the breaking up of the Milwaukee home, 
the health of Charles’ stepfather being so 
precarious that Dr. Bartlett decided he 
must remove to California, in the hope 
that the balmy climate would restore 
him to his wonted vigor and health. The 
manly lad was left behind to pack and 
ship the household goods, and upon him 
was also placed the responsibility of selling 


Theodore S. Palmer, assistant chief of 
the United States Biological Survey, came 
to him with a letter he had just received 
from the United States Department. of 
Agriculture, offering to send both boys 
out as field agents of the department to 
make especial studies of the birds, etc., 


of this western land. “But,” replied 
Charles, “I can’t go. I’ve still two months’ 
work in the high school, and I want to 
go through the university.”” He decided 
to talk it over with his stepfather, however, 
whose far-seeing brain quickly discerned 
the advantage this practical field work 
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would be to his ambitious son, whose 
school efforts were apt to sap his growing 
powers; hence he quietly led him to con- 
sider the proposition, by saying that if 
his teachers would agree to let him go 
without losing his standing, he could see 
no reason why he should not go. This was 
soon arranged, the superintendent agreeing 
to see that he was entered at the univer- 
sity without further school work. 

The result was the spring saw him duly 
connected with the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, detailed to Carson City, 
Nevada, with a roving commission to 
study and report on the birds, animals and 
reptiles of the region. From the Carson 
Valley he went to Lake Tahoe, Lake 
Pyramid, Winnemucca Lake, etc. 
he started for Winnemucca Lake his ambi- 
tion prompted him to the determination 
to there make a big record, and in carrying 
this out he met his Waterloo. The midday 
temperature was often as high as 115 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and he overworked, 
and finally came down with a fever. As 
he was speedily growing worse, he asked 
to be relieved, but his chief said he could 
not spare him. To aid his recovery he 
said he would give him an increased salary 
and send him to the more bracing climate 
of Idaho. But Charles resolved to go 
home. Fate was preparing another and 
far greater ordeal for him. 

His health partially restored, he entered 
the University of California that fall, 
and had just taken two months of his 
college work when his stepfather was 
completely laid by with a cancer in his 
throat. The two were devoted to each 
other, and in spite of his father’s protests, 
Charles left college and took entire charge 
of the case, until the poor man, unable to 
take nourishment, literally starved to 
death. It was a sad trip the eighteen- 
year-old lad took with his father’s body to 
Los Angeles, where, on Thanksgiving 
Day, when all the rest of the world was 
voicing its praise to God, he stood in the 
crematory of the southern city and saw 
all that remained of the man who had ever 
been a true and loving father to him con- 
signed to the fierce heat, which soon left 
naught but a small pile of ashes. 

Charles returned home to Berkeley; 
his mother was prostrate with a grief that 


When. 
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would not be assuaged, his sister was a 
confirmed invalid, and the prop of the 
family was gone. It was a weighty burden 
the nineteen-year-old lad was called upon 
to bear. The sister’s condition soon 
demanded a capital operation; his mother’s 
health steadily failed, and though Charles 
returned to his college studies, he was 
compelled to give them up again when, 
in April, 1891, his mother quietly passed 
away from the life in which she had seen 
so much of sadness and grief mingled with 
her joys and blessings. 

For a year or two the thoughtful youth’s 
mind had been directed to a study of the 
theory of evolution, and owing to the love 
he had for birds, it was natural that the 
idea should occur to him to apply this 
theory to the many and variegated colors 
of. the plumage of birds. He thought 
evolution might perhaps explain the signi- 
ficance of these varieties, and give a key 
to the differences that were found to exist. 

His observations were many and varied 
and of the most interesting and illuminat- 
ing character, and so rapidly did his ideas 
crystallize that when, on his mother’s 
death, he went with his two half brothers 
and sister to place her body in the Mil- 
waukee cemetery, he decided to continue 
on East for the purpose of studying in 
the museums of Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Washington, etc., the bird 
collections found there. In July he re- 
turned to California, where with persistent 
energy he continued his observations and 
studies in his chosen field. 

There had always been a strong moral 
and religious bias in the growing lad’s 
mind, and events were now shaping to 
test his moral fiber, as the incidents of the 
past had tested his general manliness and 
readiness to face the untoward elements 
of life. While in college (when he was but 
nineteen years old), he organized the 
Berkeley Evolution Club. He and a few 
chosen friends began reading Darwin, 
Huxley and Wallace. Soon a volume of 
Haeckel came into their hands. The club 
would meet around at the homes of its 
various members, and as the discussions 
were generally lively and always interest- 
ing and good natured, the club increased 
in numbers and influence, and many were 
the homes to which it was invited. It 
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happened that one of the stiffest and hard- 
est contentions that the club had felt fell 
on a day when Haeckel’s attacks upon 
the book of Genesis were read at the home 
of a friend whose orthodoxy could not 
bear the bitter onslaught of the German 
savant. He replied—as one can well 
understand he would reply—that such 
attacks weakened one’s faith in the Divine 
Word of God; and were an assault upon 
all true religion and morality, etc. With 
considerable warmth the young leader 
and founder of the club responded to this 
attack, defended the author, proclaimed 
that the search after truth could not be 
arrested by the threats of the orthodox, 
and that if science disproved the claims 
of old belief, then so much the worse for 
old beliefs. 

The outcome was to be expected. The 
outraged friend went around and attacked 
the club as the avowed defender of athe- 
ism and infidelity, and Keeler himself as 
a dangerous character, who disbelieved in 
the Bible and therefore one who had no 
established religious or moral character. 
Most of the homes where the meetings 
of the past had been held were inconti- 
nently closed against the club for the 
future, and the young iconoclast was 
compelled to have all subsequent meetings 
in his own home. The excitement was 
great. The meetings were crowded. The 
local clergy took up the matter and two 
of them began a course of sermons denounc- 
ing the dangerous and atheistical doctrine 
of evolution, one of them not sparing the 
young student who had dared to set up 
his judgment and ideas against the teach- 
ings held by the church for centuries. One 
minister even took Joseph Le Conte’s 
diagram, which shows the evolution of 
all species, from the primordial protoplasm 
through the mollusc, the fish, the reptile, 
the bird, the mammal, up to the man, and 
showed that the scientist had stopped too 
soon. He should have continued it and 
made a new class and entitled them 
“sinners,” from which nothing but the 
“blood of Christ” could save them. But 
the Evolution Club thrived and pros- 
pered, and in the meantime the young 
student still conscientiously worked away 
at his monograph on the evolution of 
color in birds, and to his delight the Cali- 
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fornia Academy of Sciences decided to 
publish it as soon as it was completed. 
He was now lecturing regularly in San 
Francisco, writing’ scientific articles, with 
occasional poems—or, as he modestly 
terms them, verses—attending concerts, 
operas, and fostering his love for music 
and art. It was at this time that he pur- 
chased his first painting, by William 
Keith. He bought it on the instalment 
plan, and the dealer was so interested in 
his enthusiasm that he spoke to the artist 
about his purchaser, and that led to their 
meeting. This first meeting so warmed 
the heart of the great painter to his poet- 
faced, boyish admirer that they became 
great friends—a friendship that grew 
warmer and dearer up to the time of the 
artist’s death, Keith having given to 
Keeler the highest possible proofs of his 
confidence and love. 

Other friendships were made ‘at this 
period in that of John Le Conte, the great 
physicist,.and Joseph, his brother,. the 
eminent geologist, of Howison, the phil- 
osopher, and others of that brilliant group 
of men who made the California State 
University at Berkeley in those earlier 
years one of the great educational centers 
of the world. These men had organized 
the Philosophical Union, and to their 
meetings the young poet and scientist was 
cordially welcomed. At this time a great 
conflict was waging in his own mind be- 
tween art on the one hand, with its allure- 
ments of poetry, literature, music and 
painting, and science as in his bird studies 
on the other. The theory of evolution 
had completely captured him for the time 
being, but in the Philosophical Union 
he came in touch for the first time strongly 
enough to seriously arouse his thought 
with the idealism of which Professor 
Howison was so brilliant an exponent. 
In his desire to refute this, to him new and 
dangerous doctrine, Keeler undertook to 
reply to Professor Howison, and, as so 
often happens in such a case, his study 
of the subject to controvert it led to his 
firmly embracing it. This practically 
determined his career, and it may be termed 
the great epoch marking point in his life. 

But the struggles he had passed through 
in the tortures of his mother, the nursing 
and death of his stepfather, the dangerous 
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invalidism of his beloved sister, and the 
final illness and death of his mother, had 
so preyed upon him mentally and physi- 
cally that, though he still, persisted in 
working on his bird book and continuing 
his other studies, his health gave way 
and he was soon in quite a serious condition. 
But his will power kept him persistent and 
dogged, and early in 1893, when he was 
just about twenty-one years of age, he 
completed the’ book. At the same time 
he was compelled to go into the hands 
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of his physician, suffering from nervous 
prostration. 

About this time he was returning home 
from a call upon Professor Joseph Le 
Conte when Mrs. Clinton Day, the wife 
of the eminent architect, who lived next 
door, called to him and asked him to come 
in and meet a young lady who was visiting 
her. The poet told her he had an appoint- 
ment at home, but Mrs. Day persisted 
that it would delay him but a moment, and 
she stepped into the house and called Miss 
Louise Bunnell to come out upon the 
porch and meet Charles Keeler. She was 
a student of entomology and of art, was 
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interested in poetry and philosophy, and 
the two soon discovered that they had 
curiously varied - interests in common. 
This was the beginning of a very close 
friendship, and as they attended some of 
the same classes in the university, and 
Miss Bunnell and Keeler’s sister became 
warm friends, it was natural that the 
feeling between them should soon develop 
into that sentiment that leads to marriage. 

In the summer of 1892 they and their 
friends spent some time together ‘in the 
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beautiful region near Mount Ben Lomond, 
and here the matter was fully decided that 
they were destined for each other. Yet 
as both were in delicate health, they de- 
cided they ought not to marry. It was a 
matter of conscience with both of them, 
and yet, though both were decided and. 
firm, the natural longings for union made 
the situation hard to be borne. Accordingly 
it was deemed best for Miss Bunnell to go 
to New York. 

Left behind in rapidly failing health, 
life looked pretty gloomy to the hard- 
working youth, still “digging away” at 
his bird book, As soon as it was done, the 
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release from mental pressure seemed to 
make his lonesomeness all the more vivid 
and one day he came downstairs and 
announced that he had decided to go to 
New York by Cape Horn, in a sailing ves- 
sel. Going over to San Francisco, he 
learned that two vessels were to sail one 
in three days, the other in three weeks. 
Desirous of hearing what his physician, 
Dr. Liliencrantz, thought about it, he went 
to consult with him, and, strange to say, 
before the poet had declared his errand, 
the physician said that he was on the 
point of writing to advise him that his 
only hope of recovery lay in.a prolonged 
sea voyage. He was much surprised when 
Mr. Keeler said: “I have already engaged 
my passage on the ‘Charmer,’ which sails 
in three days.” 

Mr. Keeler kept a journal on this trip 
and it is full of fascinating incidents and 
observations. The captain regarded him 
as the Jonah of the trip, and when they 
were becalmed in the Doldrums and ran 
into a frightful storm off Cape Horn, his 
worst judgment seemed to be confirmed, 
to the manifest increase in his disagreeable 
treatment of his helpless passenger. 

New York, however, was reached at last 
in safety, but the much-improved health 
of the poet was destined to bear a new 
strain, and his mind was inclined to be- 
lieve the captain’s Jonah theory when, on 
writing to Miss Bunnell’s address, he found 
that she had returned with her father a 
short time before to the Coast. 

For two days the news seemed to stun 
him, then, with the resolution that has 
always marked his career, he determined 
to return home. Stopping awhile at the 
World’s Fair, he finally reached Cali- 
fornia, and though he and his beloved were 
still in frail health, they decided after a 
full consideration of the matter that as 
they were both doomed to die anyhow, 
they might as well die married as unmar- 
ried. Accordingly the ceremony was per- 
formed and then they did the very wisest 
thing young people under.such circumstan- 
ces could have done. They went into the 
wilderness, forty miles above Ukiah, at 
the head waters of the Eel River, on a 
cattle ranch, where their only compan- 
ionship was with the cattleman, his wife 
and their two children. Here they re- 
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mained, merely coming down to spend 
Christmas with Mrs. Keeler’s parents in 
San Francisco, their return trip to camp 
being in the last wagon able to cross the 
river until they forded it again in the 
spring on their return to Berkeley. 

This isloated period was a prolonged 
honeymoon of a keen intellectual and 
spiritual character, for Mrs. Keeler shared 
fully all her husband’s passionate love 
for art and literature, and she uplifted his 
ambitions as well as widening and deepen- 
ing them. During this time he wrote 
a Greek play of five acts, ““Theseus,”’ upon 
which he built great hopes, but which, 
like many youthful endeavors, was but a 
test for his wings for higher flight. 

In 1894 he published his first book of 
verse, entitled “A Light Through the 
Storm,” a book confessedly immature, 
though the following brief selections clearly 
demonstrate the possession of the poetic 
fire and imagination: 


AN ARROW’S FLIGHT 


An arrow’s flight 

With no end in sight 
Through the silent night. 
Only a winging 

And sudden singing 

And flash of white. 


O, arrow, arrow, 

With path so narrow 

And flight so far, 

Not like the sparrow 

That falls and dies 

Is thy flight through the skies. 
Thou art aimed at a star. 


SONG 


It’s O and it’s O 

Where the cowslips grow, 

Down in the meadow, my love, we'll go, 

Where the song-sparrow starts from its hid- 
den nest, 

And dewdrops hang on‘ each’ grass-blade’s 


crest; 

We'll find where the breeze murmurs coolest 
and best, 

There to rest, my love, to rest. 


For it’s O and it’s O 


Where the soft breezes blow, 
Mid the sweet-scented clover, my love, we 


will go; 

There the warm south wind will tell us its 
bliss, 

For never was known such a rapture as this, 

And there in the meadow 'twill not come 
amiss, 

One kiss, my love, one kiss. 
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STONES FOR BREAD 


“Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give he give him a stone.—Mett. vii:9. 


Stones for bread, stones for bread, 
We are giving them every day; 
Stones for bread and a turf for the dead 
Are riches we give away. 


It is words of stone for the bread of love, 
It is stones for the bread_of life, 

It is churches of stone for the God above, 
For stones in this world are rife. 


But oh, my heart, it is bread, not stones, 
That keeps you still beating true, 

And oh, my soul, it is love that atones 
For the evil things we do. 


Several of the songs of this little volume 
were set to music by one of San Francisco’s 
leading musicians, H. B. Bassmore, but 
the volume as a whole received scant 
attention. It was published by William 
Doxey in San Francisco, and is now quite 
rare. 

Whether there be a Special Providence 
that watches over some people and allows 
others to apparently “‘go down,” strange 
and peculiar events do happen in some 
people’s lives, and one of these occurred 
about this time in the young married 
couple’s life. They had decided to go to 
Italy and spend several years there, and 
on talking it over with their traveled 
friends they found that one of them, 
Professor Whiting and his family, were 
intending to leave shortly for the East, 
going to New York by way of Panama. 
They decided to accompany him, and 
arrangements were about concluded when 
Mrs. Keeler learned that she was to be- 
come a mother. Consequently they were 
compelled to give up the trip. 

Professor Whiting, however, went on 
the steamer “Colima.” The deck was 
loaded with lumber and in a storm the 
ship listed. As the storm continued, a 
great wave struck the vessel again and 
completely overturned it. This was off 
the coast of Mexico in May, 1895. 

That summer the young couple went 
off for a quiet rest in the Redwoods, 
where they and their friend, Maybeck, 
the architect, planned their home. When 
he learned that a child was expected he 
laughingly said, ‘You'll have to have a 
home now. Let me plan it for you.” 
Maybeck was an original, a man of most 


beautiful nature, consecrated to his work, 
and anxious to show how the vital and 
simple in architecture was the most beau- 
tiful. Hitherto he had been tied down 
by the demands of his patrons, but now 
the poet gave him the opportunity he had 
for so long desired. The result was the 
beautiful house, so different, so individ- 
ualistic, in which the poet lived and 
received his friends for nearly a dozen 
years, and that formed an epoch in the 
thought of the Berkeley people in regard 
to architecture and civic improvement. 

A club, known as the Hillside Club, was 
formed, which should help shape public 
opinion in regard to the artistic develop- 
ment of the neighborhood and it has ever 
since had greater influence in promoting 
the purer and simpler styles as opposed 
to the over-ornate and pretentious in 
domestic architecture. 

A part of the summer was spent in 
visiting Miss Adeline Knapp, the poet and 
essayist, whose brilliant mind gathered 
about her a coterie of the most intellectual 
men and women of California. She lived 
on the Fruitvale Hills, just below Joaquin 
Miller’s home, and near to Edwin Mark- 
ham. Here came Ina Coolbrith, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, Edwin Markham, Joa- 
quin Miller, William Greer Harrison, Edna 
Snell Poulson and other writers and poets, 
who would discuss certain subjects of 
general interest. Miss Knapp would have 
a stenographer present who made notes, 
from which she would prepare most inter- 
esting symposiums for the San Francisco 
Call and which were entitled ‘Holidays 
on Mt. Olympus.” 

That fall he entered into charge of the 
Berkeley Unitarian Church Sunday-school, 
a work that had much influence upon his 
own development. For he began what 
was then regarded as a most revolutionary 
thing in Sunday-school teaching. He 
urged that they were not yet ready to 
study the Bible and he openly advocated ~ 
a preliminary course in nature, history and 
comparative religion as a preparation. 
The result was that he found himself called 
upon to prepare weekly lessons for large 
and growing classes in the beginnings of 
religion among the aboriginal peoples, 
comparative religion, etc. As a further 
cultivation an orchestra was organized, 
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which presented only the best in music, 
and each week Mr. Keeler gave a general 
talk to the whole school upon some one 
of the masters of art and his work, using 
such pictures’ as he was able to obtain to 
illustrate the products of their genius and 
power. 

The Christmas festivites of the Sunday- 
school called forth a beautiful little play 
from his pen called “In Quest of Truth.” 
The scene opened in a medieval castle, 
where a knight and his lady love are dis- 
cussing whether he shall go with a band 
of pilgrims who are starting out on the 
quest of Truth. The lady refuses to let 
him go save on one condition, namely, that 
he goes blindfolded. He agreeing, she 
ties her scarf over his eyes, and when the 
pilgrims call, he goes forth on his endless 
quest. 

In the second act the Fates are weaving 
the magic robe. The pilgrims come to 
them, seeking Truth, and pause before 
one after -another of the Fates, bidding 
her declare her name. One is Life, another 
Death, a third Change. Finally Proser- 
pine tells them that they seek in vain for 
Truth in their midst. She is to be found 
in Fairyland, and Proserpine and the 
Fates offer to lead them there. 

The third act is in the bower of the 
fairies. In the center is a magic ring with 
the veiled figure of Truth surrounded by 
dancing fairies. The Pilgrims step for- 
ward to claim the prize of Truth, stating 
by what right they consider themselves 
worthy of her. One is Wealth, another 
Power, a third Wisdom, but the fairies 
continue to dance and the ring remains 
unbroken. Finally Doubt steps forward, 
leading Faith. Doubt makes no claim to 
the prize, but when Faith (the knight of 
the first act now blindfolded) claims the 
prize, the ring is broken, the veil is lifted 
from Truth and she is revealed the lady 
love of the first act. The knight kneels 
before his lady and the chorus sing: 

Love is Truth, and Truth is Love, 
Seek thy Truth, O hearts, above. 


Seek thy Truth at Beauty’s goal 
Love and Beauty round the whole. 


The purpose of the play was to teach 
in symbolic form that. Love is Truth and 


Truth is Love. The poet composed the 
music for it, and the general reception of 
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it showed that the play had made a deep 
impression. 

In the meantime, on the 26th of October, 
Merodine, the first child of Mr. and Mrs. 


-Keeler, was born. She was named after 


a character the poet had introduced into 
an ambitious poem he had written, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Promise of the Ages.” 

This was a presentation of the poet’s 
philosophy and showed the conflict be- 
tween idealism and materialism. It was 
dedicated to the philosopher and Christian 
evolutionist, Joseph Le Conte, who was 
ever one of Mr. Keeler’s warmest friends 
and admirers. The poem was read by its 
author before an audience in which was a 
gathering of such men as seldom honors so 
young a man on such an occasion. Among 
those present were President Kellogg 
of the State University, Professors How- 
ison, Le Conte, Moses, William Keith, 
the artist, and practically the whole 
faculty. The effect of the reading was 
enhanced by the soft and gentle playing 
of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

The poem was privately printed and 
published in 1896. In that same year he 
wrote and published ‘“‘The Siege of the 
Golden City,” dedicated to the Altruria 
movement of his friend and pastor, Mr. 
Payne, who was seeking to carry out the 
dream so long held by humanitarians of 
establishing an ideal city, where men and 
women should really live the life of pure, 
sweet, helpful brotherhood. é 

The book, however, was a disappoint- 
ment. It was incorrectly proof-read, so 
the whole edition was destroyed and it 
has never since been reissued. 

In September and October of that year 
Mr. Keeler decided to see what he could 
do in New York. He wished to try his 
wings away from home. His wife’s aunt, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of Si. 
Nicholas and writer of many excellent 
books for children, cordially invited him 
to spend some time at her home, so he 
went. He had the pleasure of being at 
the dinner given to J. M. Barrie, and 
met most of the leading atithors, among 
others S. Weir Mitchell and Thomas Nel- 
son Page. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and George E. Woodberry were especially 
kind to him, and Richard Watson Gilder, 
Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Bailey 
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Aldrich and many others entertained him 
at their homes and took a friendly interest 
in his work. 

But it was an unpropitious time for one 
who regarded life and his work as seriously 
as did he. Gillett Burgess had just tickled 
the risibilities of the world with his ‘‘Pur- 
ple Cow” and other delicious absurdities 
in “The Lark,” and the eastern people 
did not regard with favor the young man 
from the West who gave them long poems 
on evolution and symbolic plays, when 
they expected something new and more 
novel that would make them laugh. 

Accordingly he returned, feeling that 
in his own circle there were more really 
seriously-minded people who were more 
earnestly grappling with the problems of 
life than those he had met. 

In April of 1897 his health again gave 
way, and he was brought near to death, 
during which time a local trouble was 
developed which distressed him for over 
twelve years. As soon as he was able to 
travel, he and his wife went up into the 
Sierras, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained at the Howell’s ranch, near Colfax. 
The hostess was the mother of Mr. J. G. 
Howell, well known east and west as the 
manager of the San Francisco publishing 
house of. Paul Elder & Co. Here he 
speedily gained strength, and then Charles 
F. Lummis, the editor of Out West, then 
in its palmy days, invited him to the south- 
ern part of the state. He arranged with 
Judge Egan, who had control of the 
Franciscan mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano, to fix one of its rooms up as a 
residence, and there he and his wife re- 
mained awhile, after which they went 
on to the Mohave Desert, where their 
only associates were mining men and 
railway section hands. But funds were at 
a low ebb, as well as health and strength, 
and the “days were evil,” until one day 
the mail brought a welcome letter from 
Mr. John J. Byrne, the assistant traffic 
manager of the Sante Fe system, asking 
the poet if he would undertake the prepa- 
ration of a pamphlet on Southern Cali- 
fornia the railroad wished to issue, and 
for which he would be glad to have Mrs. 
Keeler make. the illustrations. 

Naturally the work was undertaken, 
and it gave the covple the opportunity to 
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travel and see under the most favorable 
circumstances and at the same time tided 
them over the finanical crisis in their 
affairs. The book was entitled ‘Southern 
California.” It was published in 1898 
and was by far the best work of its kind 
ever issued, being of a high literary 
quality and most artistically illustrated 
throughout. 

June and July of 1899 saw another piece 
of good fortune in an invitation to join 
the Harriman exploring expedition to 
Alaska. The great railroad magnate had 
requisitioned a steamer and with John 
Burroughs, John Muir, George Bird Grin- 
nell, R. Swain Gifford and a collection of 
authors and artists such as no other patron 
of literature in the world, perhaps, had 
ever been able to gather together, was 
going to explore and report on the various 
natural features of Alaska. Dr. C. Hart 
Merriman, chief of the United States 
Biological Survey, organized the scientific 
and literary part of the expedition and 
it was through him that Mr. Keeler was 
invited. He roomed with John Muir and 
helped study the birds and flowers. John 
Burroughs occupied the next room. What 
a privilege and what a stimulus to the 
active brain and eager heart of such a 
man. 

The literary and scientific results’ of 
this expedition were published by Mr. 
Harriman in a series of most beautifully 
printed and illustrated volumes, and Mr. 
Keeler’s work holds an honored place with 
that of the other distinguished scientists 
who engaged in it. 

In 1900 Mr. A. Robertson of San Fran- 
cisco published his “Idyls of El Dorado,” 
a booklet of about one hundred pages of 
verse, beautifully decorated with designs 
from the wild flowers of California by 
Mrs. Keeler. In this volume is his ‘‘Invo- 
cation to California,” which not a few 
declare to be one of the best poetic sum- 
maries of what California is that has yet 
been penned. The last stanza has the 
right ring: 

Here, here where the breezes of freedom are 
blowing, 

Shall beauty burst full into flow’rage today, 
And the will to do right shall, in proud hearts, 

be growing, 

With might to command and with strength 

to obey. 
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The last third of the book is of especial 
interest to Californians in that it contains 
six nature myths of California, one of 
which is “How Shasta Won the Fire.” 
It tells how Shasta became a volcano and 
recounts the reason for the lava flows 
that poured down Shasta’s sides into the 
valley beneath. The book concludes with 
a soul-stirring ““Address'to the 
God of Light,” in which Mr. 

Keeler’s muse attains a purity, 

strength and ease of flight 

that stamps his work as the 

pure production of genius or 

inspiration; vide these lines: 

Life, at thy bidding, leaps from 
formless stone; 

The gods of sea and land, of 
cloud and shore 

All own thy sovereignty, majes- 
tic king! 

Thou makest cold things warm 
with ardent touch, 

Thou castest sorrow to the 
winds of night, 


Thou fillest earth and heav’n 
with joy and love! 


The year 1900 was a sad 
one to Mr. and Mrs. Keeler, 
in that they lost their baby. 
The effect of this loss upon 
Mrs. Keeler’s health was se- 
vere. She was compelled to 
keep her bed, and the poet’s 
days and nights were devoted 
to loving care and attention 
to her needs. There seemed 
to be no organic trouble, but 
simply a lack of tone and 
power to recuperate. 

One night as he sat by his 
wife’s bedside, the telephone 
bell rang, and on going to 
answer it, the poet was asked, 
“Don’t you want to go to 
Tahiti? A trip to the South 
Seas will do you good! The steamer leaves 
next Monday or Tuesday. Can you go?” 

Mr. Keeler responded that his wife 
was ill in bed and far too sick to allow him 
even to consider such a thing. Never- 
theless the friend who had extended the 
invitation said he would call him up again 
and see if he had not changed his mind. 

As soon as Mrs. Keeler heard of the 
conversation she asked, “Why couldn’t 
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I go?” Though at first the question 
seemed absurd, it seemed less so the more 
it was considered, and it was decided they 
should both go if some one could be found 
to take care of five-year-old Merodine. 
This was not done, so, finally, with Mero- 
dine and her nurse, Mr. and Mrs. Keeler 
left San Francisco on the Oceanic Com- 
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In their beautiful and interesting play, ‘‘Land of Heart’s Desire”’ 


pany’s steamer for a six weeks’ cruise in 
the South Seas—a trip that had been 
arranged by the friend who had called up 


Mr. Keeler on the ’phone. Though Mrs. 
Keeler was so ill that she had to be car- 
ried from her bed to a carriage to be taken 
on board the steamer, the sea air and the 
change were so invigorating to her that 
when they arrived at. Tahiti she was nearly 
restored to health. 
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The literary work also that the poet 
sent back was so satisfactory that the 
six weeks expanded into a year, and 
Tahiti, Cook Islands, New Zealand and 
New South Wales in turn were visited; 
a return made to New Zealand, and then 
Samoa (including the Maniiki Islands) 
were touched at. 

This trip was most stimulating to the 
poet, as well as of the greatest benefit 
to the health of his wife. It was just what 
she needed, and the many beautiful 
sketches that came from her pen at this 
time and that were used to illustrate Mr. 
Keeler’s magazine articles, etc., descrip- 
tive of what they together saw, testify 
to her delight and pleasure as well as her 
indefatigability when free from the bond- 
age of sickness. 

It was while on this trip, too, that Mr. 
Keeler had a wonderful and concrete 
example presented to him of the biblical 
aphorism, “The way of the transgressor 
is hard.”’ Mrs. Keeler’s father, James S. 
Bunnell, was the auditor for Wells, Fargo’s 
Express Company. For many years the 
honored cashier of the company was Mr. 
Banks. One day to the horror and amaze- 
ment of Mr. Bunnell, he learned that the 
cashier had defaulted and had fled to 


escape arrest. He went to Rarotonga, with © 


which place no extradition treaty existed 
with the United States, and became the 
bookkeeper at the trading post or store. 
When the Keelers landed he was told that 
a lady from the ship had known him when 
she was a little girl. So he hunted them 
up and asked them to his home, where 
his native wife served them with cocoanuts 
to drink. He had a flag pole in front of 
his little coral home, and whenever a 
steamer came to port he flew the American 
flag there. He was a broken down old 
man, but much respected by the people 
of Rarotonga. ' 

While in New Zealand Mr. Keeler met 
Lieutenant C. F. Watson, a friend of the 
then Duke of York, now the king of Eng- 
land: The lieutenant took a great fancy 
to little Merodine and invited her to visit 
him on “The Ophir,” where she was 
introduced to the Duke. This visit and 
meeting led to another interesting incident. 
While the Keelers were in Samoa they 
saw “H. M. S. Pilades” steam into the 
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harbor. At the reception that was given 
to the officers of the English vessel by the 
American officers, Mr. Keeler was asked 
to read a poem, and it was then that he 
gave his “Invocation” for the first time. 
To say that it was well received is to state 
the fact mildly. Its frank, generous and 
exquisitely poetic tribute to the English 
race in its one greatest pride—its mastery 
of the sea—so won the hearts of the Eng-’ 
lish auditors that they were vociferously 
enthusiastic in their praise of the poem, 
and what was of deeper significance still, 
expressed their sincere hope that the happy 
vision of the poet might speedily become 
realized. It is such personal contacts 
as this between the highest type of repre- 
sentatives of a kindred race that keep alive 
the warmth of friendly ‘relationship and 
do a thousand fold more than all the 
formal treaties ever signed to keep the 
nations in friendly compact. 

The year 1902 saw the fruits of the 
South Sea trip in “A Wanderer’s Songs 
of the Sea,” a dainty volume, published 
by A. M. Robertson of San Francisco. This 
opens with a truly majestic “Invocation 
to the Sea.” This was written in Austra- 
lia and is a powerful plea to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race to join in an alliance for 
peace. Read these lines aloud to get their 
swing, and it can well be seen that they 
were written not only under high moral 
urge, but while their author was under 
the spell of the sea: 


Thou hast taught strength unto this favored 
race, 
O sea, and courage and endurance tried; 
Now grant them the one priceless gift of 
grace, 
And free them from the deadly sin of pride! 
Croon them a grand old love song, Mother 


sea, 

Teach them that love alone is empery 

That fate at last defies the mailed hand, 

That only what the heart calls right can 
stand! 

Let them unite for peace about the sphere, 

Let them unite for justice, let them hear 

The still, small voice above thy call immane 

Of passion and of power; let them gain 

That subtler conquest of the heart of man 

~e makes for God's great undeveloped 
plan. 

Sing this, O sea, more clearly than of yore! 

Shout thy glad paean round each rockbound 
shore! 

Let England hear it, let thy mighty prayer 

Roll to America and rouse an answer there! 
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O may the west Pacific’s boundless deep 

In choir responsive round the Orient sweep 
Bearing glad tidings to the Austral coast, 
Cheering Cathay and all her gloomy host. 
The Saxon genius, cradled by the sea, 

Has grappled now with human destiny 
The Saxon spirit, resolute and strong, 
Shall stand united ’gainst the hosts of wrong; 
Shall fight for liberty, shall toil for peace, 
Till lo! the turmoils of the nations cease! 
England, America, join hands today, 

Cast to the winds all discord, nor delay 

The triumph of thy union. 

I wish I could quote the whole poem. 
It has the right ring, the ring of sincerity 
and truth, and the appeal is irresistible. 
In this song alone Mr. Keeler proves his 
right to the title “poet,” and as years pass 
by he will be the better known because 
its stirring lines will doubtless be trans- 
lated into action. 

But at no time was Mr. Keeler’s efforts 
confined to one thing. This same year saw 
him active in the arts and crafts move- 
ment. A few friends did excellent work 
in his home, though for lack of funds the 
movement somewhat lagged. In the mean- 
time the Hillside Club was organized by 
a group of ladies, and about this time they 
came to the poet to urge its reorganiza- 
tion, taking in both sexes, with the object 
of interesting the people of the neighbor- 
hood in good, simple, picturesque archi- 
tecture; in handicrafts; in gardens; in the 
proper planning of streets; planting of 
trees, etc. For two years he served as 
president of the club, which in due time 
built a fine club house for its exhibitions, 
lectures and classes, etc., and has ever 
since wielded a quiet but recognizedly 
potent influence in the development of 
North Berkeley along truly artistic lines. 
The open-air sleeping porch, now an almost 
universal feature of the newer homes all 
over Berkeley, had its inception in the 
club—in fact, the first one was built on 
Mr. Keeler’s own home. 

That year he also published his “San 
Francisco and Thereabouts,” which, while 
originally written for the California Pro- 
motion Committee, has since the fire been 
published as a standard. work upon the 
City of Destiny as it was prior to 1906. 
Over fourteen thousand copies of it have 
been sold, and its popularity is still at- 
tested by its steady and constant sale. 

While upon a visit to Mount Hamilton, 
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he and his children were quarantined on 
account of sickness, and it was during this 
time that he wrote:the wildflower portions 
of his ‘‘Elfin Songs” —later to be published 
—and also his sonnet on Mount Hamilton, 
which was published in the A/flantic 
Monthly for July, 1903. 

A very interesting article might be 
written alone upon the men of power and 
character with whom it has been Mr. 
Keeler’s good fortune to be brought in 
intimate contact. Among others may be 
mentioned Joseph Le Conte, the philoso- 
pher and scientist, George H. Howison, 
the idealistic philosopher and founder of 
the Berkeley Philosophical Union; William 
Keith, the artist, who was not only a life- 
long friend, with whom he used to go on 
walks in the hills, but with whom both 
he and his wife.studied; John Muir and 
John Burroughs, the naturalists, who 
both went on the Harriman Alaska trip; 
David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford 
University and the Academy of Sciences, 
on the council of which Mr. Keeler was 
long a member; Henry Holmes, a vio- 
linist and composer of the old master’s 
type, and who composed the music to sev- 
eral of his songs and for his plays; Bernard 
Maybeck, one of the most creative and 
vital architects California has ever had; 
Edwin Markham, the poet, etc. What an 
inspiration for any young man, to be 
allowed to associate with such men, all 
save Maybeck much older than himself. 
They constituted a group as earnest in 
purpose and lofty in their ideals as could 
be found anywhere in the world, and their 
intellectual power was equalled only by 
their actual ability to accomplish things 
in the great world of men of activity and 
achievement. There can be no doubt but 
that their freindship has been one of the 
chief factors in Mr. Keeler’s development. 

In 1904 the Dramatic Brotherhood was 
organized, in which he took a leading 
interest, and several of his songs were set 
to music by Professor H. B. Passmore. 
He also composed a Spanish mission play, 
“Senorita Viviana,” the scene of which 
was laid at the old Franciscan mission 
of San Luis Rey in 1812. The scenery and 
costumes were designed by Maybeck, the 
incidental songs composed by Passmore 


-and Henry Holmes, and a big closing 
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chorale for orchestra and chorus. by 
Holmes. The old trouble, lack of funds, 
prevented the full production of the play, 
but the poet has given it with great suc- 
cess on several occasions as a dramatic 
reading. 

Soon thereafter he prepared and pub- 
lished another dramatic endeavor, ‘‘The 
Triumph of Light,” a California midwinter 
sun mystery, published in 1904. 

It was produced in Berkeley on Janu- 
ary 7, 1905, and was given in the Unita- 


CHARLES KEELER 
Working on one of. his books 
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rian Church to an audience that packed 
the structure to.the doors. This “masque” 
is essentially Californian, typifying much 
of the state’s rich endowment of beauty 
and glory. Mortality, represented by an 
old man, sick in body and mind, as the 
result of the wrongful endeavors he has 
had to put forth to gain worldly success, 
is found, on the raising of the curtain, 
beside a newly-made grave. He sadly 
and dolefully wails forth as the lights burn 
dim that life is a failure, all is darkness 
and gloom before him. ‘Trooping about 
him, singing in tones of doleful melan- 
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choly and direst sadness are the spirits 
of woe, chaos and night. 

Above the chorus Mortality again calls 
forth his sadness and sorrow. 

Then, suddenly, Dawn appears, the 
Morning Star shines forth in resplendent 
beauty, and the woeful singers of gloom 
are driven away. Mother Nature appears 
and Mortality, aroused from his death 
dream, comes. forward and appeals to 
Mother Nature to give him new life, new 
opportunity, new hope. 

Mother Nature agrees to do so and turns 
to all the spirits of California to aid her 
bring about the desired result. And now 
a proud pageant commences. Led by 
Mcther Nature, Sequoia, Pinus, Quercus, 
Madrono, Pacificus, the Sierrades, Sacra- 
mento, Shasta, nymphs and dryads led 
by Pan pass in review before the now- 
aroused Mortality. Mother Nature calls 
forth the flowers, birds, and trees to help 
her continue the good work. And here 
Mr. Keeler’s poetic and scientific knowl- 
edge were brought into practical play. 
No one but both poet and scientist could 
have conceived and put into execution this 
exquisitely suggestive portion of the 
masque. Representing the different flow- 
ers, groups of boys and girls trooped mer- 
rily in, singing songs and performing 
appropriate and suggestive dances. The 
decorations for these dances were the wild 
flowers themselves, all of which had been 
gathered from the hillsides and fields on 
the day of the performance. The final 
dance was a complete dance of all the 
flowers, in which a dainty and graceful 
fancy was the leaves playing in the wind. 

Mortality now tells how he won wealth, 
power, fame, and all the» things that 
worldly men hold dear, but how unsatis- 
fying they all are to him, and Mother 
Nature calls upon the King of Day to 
teach him the real secret of life. 

Mother Nature then comes forward and 
declares with the ingenuous simplicity | 
and assurance of divine impulse that she 
will take him where he may surely find 
what he seeks. Then the heralds appear, 
one by one, announcing the approach of 
the King of Day. The light has been 
brightening all through the action, which 
opens in total darkness. First the faint 
light of the morning star of Dawn, then 
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the gray and purple mists of morning, the 
rosy glow of sunrise, and finally the heralds 
in armor, representing the rays that pre- 
cede the emergence of the sun. Finally in 
a burst of light the King of Day in splendid 
glittering armor, his heralds surrounding 
him, ascends his throne, and the grouping 
represents sunrise with the rays of light 
around it. Litter-bearers in white and 
gold bring in a covered canopy in which is 
concealed the mystery of life. Mortality, 
led by Mother Nature, is initiated by the 
King of Day, who gives him the torch of 
truth. The curtains are thrown aside and 
the child Love is disclosed asleep. Mor- 
tality kneels and with his torch awakens 
the child, who rises and with a kiss con- 
fers immortality upon the old man. After 
the closing religious chant, the lights go 
out. The voices fade away, singing, and 
when the lights come on the stage is 
empty. 

In this year, 1905, in April, another 
child, Eloise, was born, and events moved 
quietly until 1906—fateful year of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. Some- 
time in the fall Mrs. Keeler’s mother and 
father had been compelled to move East. 
But in February they returned and about 
this time the Town and Gown Club of 
Berkeley prevailed upon Mr. Keeler to 
arrange for them Yates’s ‘Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” In this rather melancholy and 
sorrowful play Mrs. Keeler took part, and 
the last time many of her friends saw her 
alive was when, as Maurteen Bruin, and 
her husband as Shawn Bruin, she passed 
away in his arms. 

Soon after this Mrs. Keeler’s father 
was stricken with apoplexy, while visiting 
at her home, and just as they were sitting 
down to dinner in honor of her mother’s 
birthday. He died three days later. Ex- 


actly a week later to a day came the earth- 


quake. The beds of the whole family 
were out on the open porch. Leonarde’s 
bed was next to the chimney and Mero- 
dine’s next to his, with no roof over them, 
while Mrs. Keeler’s was further away with 
a canvas over it. The poet fortunately 
was awake when the shock came. Leo- 
narde’s nightgown was pinned to the 
mattress with big, heavy safety pins, and 
realizing the danger from the swaying 
chimney, Mr. Keeler sprang to the child’s 
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bed, caught him under the arms and 
ripped him out of the clothing and threw 
him upon his mother’s bed, and also took 
Merodine and placed her there. Then 
instinctively seeking for protection he 
covered them all over with bedding and 
the next moment the chimney fell with a 
crash directly upon the beds in which the 
children had been sleeping the moment 
before. 

As soon as his family was cared for, the 
humanitarian in the poet sent him over 
to the city of San Francisco to aid in the 
relief work there, and he was engaged in 
this work during the whole of the fire. His 
exciting and thrilling experiences are 
graphically told in his ‘San Francisco 
through Earthquake and Fire,” published 
by Paul Elder & Co. Fighting fire one 
day, the next he was in an automobile 
taking aid to the sufferers, and later still 
in charge of one of the great central sta- 
tions of the relief work. Though herself 
in feeble health and much shattered ner- 
vously by the disaster, Mrs. Keeler was 
equally busy in Berkeley, organizing and 
directing the new ciothes and surgical sup- 
ply department of the city. Church.organ- 
izations, women’s clubs, relief societies, 
etc., filled orders under her direction. 
Never very robust and with a heart weak- 
ened by the many strains under which 
she had passed, the work proved too much 
for her and she collapsed. After a coura- 
geous fight for her life, however, she passed 
away in February, 1907. 

That summer Mr. Keeler took the chil- 
dren and lived with them in the Yosemite. 
Valley, thus going to the source -of much 
inspiration, God’s great out of doors. 

In 1908 he was elected president of the. 
Studio Club of Berkeley, composed of 
artists, poets, writers and others of similar 
bent of mind. For this club he wrote two 
plays, one a problem play, ‘“‘Art or Love,” 
and another a fairy fantasy entitled 
“The Will o’ the Wisp,” both of which 
were produced with added fame to their 
author. He was fortunate in finding as a 
composer for the incidental music, fairy 
dances and songs for this play, Mrs. Edith 
Simonds, and she has also written music 
for others of the poet’s songs, eleven of 
which are now being published by M. 
Witmark & Sons: of New York. -Kittie 
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Cheatham in her Easter matinee concert 


at the Lyceum Theater, New York, sang 


one of them, “Fairy Bells,’’ and Nordica, 
who sat in a box, shouted at the conclu- 
sion, “Bravo! Bravo!” and afterwards 
stated that both song, music and singer 
had captivated her. 

Mr. Keeler is now at work on a new 
volume of poems. His muse has grown 
stronger with the years. He has more 
than ever “gripped the heart of things,” 
and his newer verse shows this enlarged 
grasp and wider comprehension. In Au- 
gust, 1911, he started on a year’s trip 
around the world. This will add to his 
experience and give him still further ma- 
terial for the exercise of his muse. The 
world needs just such poets as Mr. Keeler, 
and the more he can give, the richer we 
shall become. 

I have already given several specimens 
of Mr. Keeler’s poetry. The charm of 
his prose style can be seen in the following 
brief extracts from his ‘‘Bird Notes Afield,”’ 
one of the most interesting and useful of 
his books, published by Paul Elder & Co. 
of San Francisco: 

“The grouse is a sooty bird of the pine 
woods, and although I have observed it 
to be quite tame in the high Sierras, it 
was rather shy and retiring in Mendocino 
County. Once during the late autumn 
I startled a flock of five or six of them in 
the dense woods, but during the winter 
months they entirely disappeared. In 
late February and March, however, their 
curious booming was to be heard on every 
side, although the authors of the sound 
were extremely difficult to detect. The 
birds have a habit of alighting upon a 
pine limb close to the trunk, at a height 
of from twenty to fifty feet from the ground, 
in which situation it is well nigh impos- 
sible to detect them, so dark is the shade 
of the foliage and so perfectly does their 
plumage blend with the tree trunks. Their 
booming, too, is as elusive as the will o- 
the-wisp. It may be described as a low, 
deep, muffled boof, boof, sounding first 
from one direction and then from another. 
The general color of the bird is mottled 
brown, grayer upon the breast and darker 
on the back, with a broad, dark bend-at 
the tip of the tail.” 

In the chapter entitled “A Day on the 
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Bay Shore,” in which he describes the 
birds seen out near the San Francisco Bay, 
he thus tells of one of the species: 

“A bird which in many respects seems 
very like a sandpiper, and which, never- . 
theless, differs from it in many essential 
particulars, frequents the bay shore at 
times. . . . It is the red phalarope, a bird 
very much like the dunlin in build and 
general appearance, but which may in- 
stantly be known from the airy sandpiper 
by the fact that it habitually swims upon 
the water instead of wading. ... This 
bird and another of the family, the northern 
phalarope, are both found about the bay 
shore and sometimes out on the water far 
from land. 

“They are especially fond of the pools 
and inlets about the bay, where they may 
at times be seen in great numbers, the for- 
mer species being by far the most numer- 
ous. They have one habit which I believe 
is unique among birds, and which serve 
to mark them even at a considerable dis- 
tance. Every now and then, while swim- 
ming about, they will stop and “whirl 
around in the water several times, almost 
as if revolving upon a pivot. I have never 
been able to ascertain the meaning of this 
singular trick, which always impresses me 
as an absurd, though graceful, perform- 
ance. The phalaropes are, indeed, among 
the most interesting of the shore birds to 
me on account of their light, graceful ways 
and their structure, so similar to that of 
a wader and yet adapted to the habits 
of a swimmer. To see them gracefully 
picking up tiny marine life from the sur- 
face of the water with their long, fine, 
black bills, one might fancy them veritable 
water-sprites.”’ 

* * * 

“Would that I could describe the host 
of birds that are on the move in this 
month (April) of restlessness and activity! 
The golden-crowned sparrows which lin- 
gered as long as they dared have deserted 
us, and left their near relatives and com- 
panions of the winter time, the white 
crowns, in undisputed possession of the 
shrubbery. The Oregon junco, or snow- 
bird, has likewise gone north or into the 
mountains, and the Audubon’s’ warbler 
has followed it. From the southward has 
come the demure little western flycatcher 
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to spend the summer in our canyons, and 
following it is the chipping sparrow, the 
gay Bullock’s oriole and the lazuli-bunting. 
How the season changes! Some birds 
are hurrying to the north, some are already 
busy with their nesting, while others are 
on their way from the south. The grass 
which covers the bare face of the hills is 
shimmering green. The flowers are bloom- 
ing in bountiful profusion. The occasional 
frosts of the early part of the month have 
succumbed to the genial warmth of the 
sun, and the rains have grown less and less 
frequent. We are at the gates of summer, 
and as the month draws to a close the 


P hoto by Pitchford 
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birds become more and more settled into 
the routine of domestic life. Courtship, 
wedded life, the home, the young, the 
education of offspring, and the parting— 
all in the space of two or three summer 
months! Verily the birds, with their in- 
tense activity and ardent passions, lead 
faster lives then we, who watch them, can 
realize. 

“Thus engaged in the preparations for 
house building, let us leave them, trusting 
in another month to arrive at the heart of 
their domestic tribulations and felicities.”’ 

Here is a fine piece of description of a 
not over-pleasing bird: 

“With the advent of spring came the 
turkey-buzzards, wheeling in easy gyra- 
tions from crest to crest of the rugged 
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mountains. A silent shadow ‘passes along 
the green hillsides, and looking up I see 
one of these great black creatures, with 
its outspread, fringed wings, serenely 
climbing upon the impalpable air in calm 
triumph at its mastery of the element. 
Oh, thou ugly, bald-headed harpy, ban- 
queting upon the offal of life’s charnel- 
house, thou hast only to launch upon the 
air.to become sublime.” 

Just as John Burroughs has his Slab- 
sides, so has Charles Keeler his den or 
retreat, largely built with his own hands 
and the aid of rude Italian day laborers 
whom he picked up on the streets. In 


o 


ON THE BERKELEY HILLS 


a most picturesque nook in the Berkeley 
Hills, surrounded by wild trees, with a 
small stream dashing and splashing close 
by, and a spring of his own, filling up a 
tiny pool where frogs croak to each other 
among the reeds, he can retire to perfect 


seclusion. His immediate outlooks are 
all alluring and delightful—the mountains, 
a winding vale, stretching off into the pur- 
ple hills of the distance, and below the 
cities of Berkeley, Oakland and Alameda, 
with the glorious Bay of San Francisco, 


_its moles.on which the trains run to and 


from the ferry boats, the shuttling boats, 
the monster United States battleships 
and cruisers, the Pacific steamers going 
to and returning from the Orient, Goat, 
Alcatiaz and Angel Islands, leading the 
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eye along to Mount Tamalpais, up which 
zigzags the most crooked railway in the 
world, and below and beyond which is 
the Golden Gate, the pathway of the setting 
sun and the westbound vessels. At night 
time the whole scene is a fairyland of 
glistening diamonds, or a terrene sky 
spangled with stars—the ferry-boats and 
electric-lighted cars are planets on their 
march, or comets of new and peculiar 
orbits. 

Himself clothed in the silence and soli- 
tude of the serene hills, he can sit and 
look down upon this: active and busy 
world of men and women. Truly a “den” 
for a poet to retire to and from whence he 
may pour out his “‘best’’ to a waiting and 
needing world. 

For Charles Keeler has a message—not a 
trumpet-toned message that rings out 
insistent, positive, demanding the atten- 
tion of men—but a sweetly elevating mes- 
sage, given with fervor but gentleness, with 
earnestness but calm. deliberation. His 
words do not as a rvle seize, grasp, de- 
mand—they steal gently upon the senses, 
lead, persuade, urge, charm by their 
alluring beauty. There is no repellent 


realism, no dragging one through the miry, 
stenchful slums of life on the plea that here 
only can one see human nature manifested. 
Mr. Keeler feels that human nature is 
well displayed when a father sings sweet 
songs of the birds and flowers to his chil- 
dren. Hence his “Elfin Songs of Sun- 


lands.” Also when a lover sings to his 
beloved, and even more so when a long- 
wedded husband tunes his harp for a song 
to his wife and the mother of his children; 
to the living men and women who are 
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reaching upward, as well as those who are 
sinking downward. It must not be thought 
that there is any uncertainty about what 
he sings, any weakness, effeminacy, lack 
of manliness. He is strong, bold, free, 
even daringly vigorous at times, as, for 
instance, in this ‘Fourth of July poem” 
written in Alaska, when he was a member 
of the Harriman expedition. He saw there 


‘the disregard of the higher moral law in 


the treatment the Indians received at 
the hands of the whites, and when these 
latter came and asked him to write a poem 
for their ‘‘Fourth,” he warned them that 
they might not like what he most assuredly 
should write, if he wrote at all. He was 
told to go ahead, and he did so. Here are 
two of the stanzas, where, in no uncertain 
terms, he expressed his opinion of the 
brand of liberty the. white race was “‘ped- 
dling out” to the native Alaskans: 

Call ye this liberty, where law's strong hand 

In nerveless palsy falters over wrong— 

Sing ye of freedom in a lawless land? 


The very winds shall mock your idle song 
And in a wail each syllable of pain prolong. 


We who have failed to rule a wilderness 
Now preach of liberty in tropic seas; 
a our sway the Orient hordes shall 
less 
While politicians trim to every breeze— 
O God, must our dear sons be slain, such 
men to please? 


It is the hope and belief of all of his 
friends, and they are many, that this world- 
around trip that he is now taking will 
send Mr. Keeler home with greater power 
and a larger message. The world needs 
both him and his work, and the more 
potent it can become, the better will those 
be who fall under its benign influence. 











THE MERCHANT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


T the close of the American Revo- 
lution France realized that a 
powerful navy was necessary to 
maintain her prestige and safety. 
For some years France had led the world 
in the beauty and speed of her men-of- 
war, and in general, in the matter of aver- 
age tonnage. Few indeed of the British 
three and four deckers of that era exceeded 
fourteen hundred tons, but one French 
ship, the ‘(Commerce de Marseilles,’ of 
one hundred and twenty guns, measured 
2,327 tons, the largest warship then 
existing, except the Spanish ‘“Santissima 
Trinidada,” which was a little larger. 
Few English ships-of-the-line exceeded 
one thousand tons, and the spars and rig- 
ging of the French masterpieces were in 
strong contrast to the massive and stubby 
construction and rig of the British “Bull- 
dogs of the Sea.”” Curiously enough in the 
brief years of peace thereafter, during 
which the French king prepared for the 
last Anglo-French war of his dynasty, 
English ship-builders constructed in the 
Gallic shipyards the most formidable and 
largest warships of the century. It is 
hardly too much to suppose that they 
found in this field of occupation and enter- 
prise something more than pay and pro- 
motion; the opportunity to break away 
from the conventional and obsolete tradi- 
tions of model and rig, which they could 
not escape from at home in old England, 


The cut of the ‘Commerce de Mar- 
seilles’” shown herewith demonstrates the 
decided abandonment of the immensely 
lofty stern and forecastle so universal in 
most warships of the time, and although 
the bowsprit still rakes upward at a sharp 
angle, the tapering masts, shapely yards 
and symmetrical tracery of standing and 
running rigging suggest American types 
which were soon to become famous in both 
peace and war. 

The great commercial trusts of that day, 
the English and French East India Com- 
panies, the Dutch East India and Dutch 
West India Companies, and the English 
Hudson’s Bay Company, all owned vessels 
in size and armament equalling govern- 
ment cruisers of the frigate class, and even 
surpassed anything but ships of the line. 
It is‘needless to say that the Spanish and 
Portuguese galleons and carracks were of 
corresponding dimensions and force. There 


‘were also powerful guilds and companies, 


whose capital and profits made it necessary 
to entrust their ventures to large vessels 
and even squadrons. 

All of these resented competition, and 
were especially active in repressing colonial 
commerce, except such as suited their 
business. Of the temper of English mer- 
chants, it is only necessary to quote the 
opinion of Sir Joshua Child, at one time 
chairman of the East India Company, 
who in 1668 said: 
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“Of all the American plantations, His 
Majesty has none so apt for the building 
of ships as New England, nor none com- 
parably so qualified for the breeding of 


THE ‘‘COMMERCE DE MARSEILLES” 


120 guns; 2,327 tons; 1798 


seamen; not only by reason of the natural 
industry of the people, but principally 
by reason of their cod and mackerel fish- 
eries; and in my opinion there is nothing 
more prejudicial and in prospect more 
dangerous to any mother kingdom than 
the increase of shipping in her colonies, 
plantations or provinces.” 

This narrow and utterly selfish policy, 
not without some parallels 
in our own dealings with 
our oversea dependencies 
today, exposed our ances- 
tors, in addition to the 
dangers of the seas, the 
public enemy and _ ever- 
present piracy, to the 
avarice and corrupt prac- 
tices of British naval and 
customs officers, and the 
blackmail of inferior in- 
formers arid professional 
“tide-waiters.”’ 

And yet in 1640, only 
eleven years after the arrival 
of Governor John Endicott 
at Salem, the native-built 
West Indiaman ‘“‘Desire” arrived from 
the Bahamas and Tortugas, with a cargo 
of cotton, tobacco, salt and negro slaves, 
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and later sailed for England, making the 
passage in the decidedly quick time of 
only twenty-three days. 

For a century thereafter the greater part 
of the colonial merchantmen 
were sloops and ketches, the 
latter a small two-masted 
vessel with a very tall foremast 
set about amidships, so as to 
leave room forward, in a war 
vessel, for a mortar and its 
operation. The rig and sail 
plan seems to have been that 
of a brigantine. The schooner 
rig does not seem to have 
been introduced until 1720, 
and at that time included 
square topsails on both masts. 
Few of the sloops and ketches 
built exceeded forty tons dis- 
placement, and with crews of 
from four to six men, and 
the crudest outfit of charts 
and nautical instruments, 
made long fishing trips to 
the Banks, voyages to the West Indies 
and even to Europe. 

The extreme end of Cape Cod saw many 
little tragedies in those days. A bark of 
thirty tons and six men was wrecked there 
in the Seventeenth Century, and Captain 
Dike and three of his crew were frozen to 
death. The two survivors saved some food, 
managed to secure a shelter and fire, and 
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lived in misery for seven weeks before an In- 
dian hunter discovered them and led them to 
the English settlements higher up the Cape. 
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Many of these small vessels engaged in 
the fisheries; were captured by the eastern 
Indians and their crews massacred, or 
carried prisoners to Canada, Port Royal, 
or Louisburg. Others again 
were captured by pirates 
which as early as 1632 made 
their appearance on the New 
England coast, or by Frerich 
privateers and Spanish rovers 
in and south of Long Island 
Sound. 

The better class of vessels, - 
sailing on ‘‘the long voyage,” 
small as they were, had 
regular “quarters,” or tall, 
thick bulwarks, with port- 
holes for from six to eight 
small guns on a side; and 
generally as many swivels or 
blunderbusses for showering 
bullets and “langrage” on 
the enemy. 

Always in the Mediter- 
ranean, and even as far north 
as the mouth of the British Channel, 
the American merchantman was likely 
to fall a prey to the Moorish cruisers, 
who for over two centuries avenged ‘‘on 
all and sundry” the wrongs of their ances- 
tors, driven by Philip III from their peace- 


MEDITERRANEAN GALLEY 
Used by Sallee Rovers 1500-1830 


ful, industrious homes in Spain to become 
the leaders and comrades of their savage 
co-religionists of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli 
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and the lawless Riffian land. Sometimes 
it was a regular frigate under the flag of 
Bashaw himself; sometimes a Xehec, a 
long, narrow craft like a galley, but de- 


BARBARY FELUCCA 
Used by Algerine Pirates 1600-1830 


pending chiefly on her sails, although 
sweeps or long oars were not lacking. In 
the Mediterranean, it might be an innocent- 
looking felucca crammed with fanatical 
scimiters, or a flotilla of galleys and gun- 
boats. In any event, capture meant com- 
plete loss of everything but 
life; and often slavery unend- 
ing, unless a treaty of peace 
or private ransom restored 
the mariner to home and 
friends. , 

Such dangers and such con- 
ditions continued throughout 
the Eighteenth Century. 
When Louisburg was captured 
by the colonists under Pep- 
perrell, the bills for the pay- 
ment of the transports, nearly 
all of which were of colonial 
register, were settled in 1745- 
46 as follows: “Open (un- 
decked) transports, three 
shillings and sixpence per ton 
monthly; decked transports, 
thirty to forty tons, four 
shillings per ton; decked trans- 

ports, fifty to one hundred tons or over, five 
shillings per month perton,” and but few ves- 
sels appear in the list exceeding one hundred 
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tons. ‘‘War-vessels with guns, over ninety 
tons, eight shillings. per ton per month; 
under ninety, and not less than fifty tons, 
five shillings per month.” Among others 
the ship ‘“Newport”’ is named; this “‘war- 
vessel”? measured only fifty tons, carried 
four guns, and earned for her owners 
$60.83 per month; the colony agreeing to 
pay for her capture or damage while on 
service. 

A vivid picture of the burdens which 
British policies and wars laid upon our 
infantile commerce is supplied by the expe- 
rience of Captain Daniel Driver of the 
schooner “Three Brothers,’’ sailing to the 
West Indies in 1759 with a cargo valued at 
five hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 
First the ‘Three Brothers’ was seized 
by an English privateer, the “King of 
Russia,” nine guns, Captain James In- 
elieto, and carried into Antigua, and that 
was the last of her. Sailing again in the 
schooner ‘‘Betsey” for Guadeloupe, a 


French frigate captured and carried him 
into that port, where he had to ransom 
his vessel for four thousand livres ($800) 
and leave three hostages for payment. 
Returning with the schooner “Mary” 


under a flag of truce, he was sent into New 
Providence by the English privateer 
“Revenge,” Captain James McDonald, 
which, however, had to release him. He 
reached Guadeloupe, paid the ransom, 
released his hostages and was bound for 
home when a Captain Blanche in a French 
frigate arrested the whole outfit and de- 
tained him until midwinter, when, penniless 
and worn out with undeserved persecu- 
tion, he managed to get home. 

So great were the risks of British con- 
fiscation and French capture, that marine 
insurance cost from eleven to twenty-three 
per cent and could not always be secured 
at that, so bitter was the enforcement 
of the British shipping laws and the search 
for prize money, regardless of the law of 
nations and every principle of equity and 
honesty. 

It was’an American era of small vessels, 
and the Yankee boy who entered as ‘‘cook’s 
assistant’’ on some “‘little hooker’ at eight 
or nine years old and faced the “‘line 
storms” on the Banks, or clawed off- 
shore from Cape Cod or Cape Hatteras, 
had no hesitation in sailing for England, 
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France or Russia in the same craft, or 
a square-rigged “‘ship’” of little greater 
tonnage. 

The American merchant still sent out 
his ventures, and the American captain 
displayed a many-sided courage, skill, 
resourcefulness and trade ability which 
became a household word in all lands. 

The great forest furnished huge masts 
and spars, dimension lumber, furs and 
skins, the farms had a great variety of 
produce and live stock, and nearly every 
man could help to build and rig a sea- 
going craft and sail her after she was 
finished. The new craft was, as a rule, 
divided into fractional shares, usually 
owned by some four to sixty-four neigh- 
bors, who very often loaded her into the 
bargain; especially if the voyage was to 
the West Indies. In such a case, one 
contributed lumber, shingles, box-shooks 
and hogshead staves and heads; another 
dried or pickled fish, and another barrels 
of beef and pork. Some again sent grain, 
potatoes and onions; others lard, tallow 
candles, bales of hay; in fact, there was 
scarcely anything in such a mixed cargo 
that came amiss to the owner of a big 
plantation in the early part of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Neighbors built and owned the ship, 
neighbors loaded her, neighbors manned 
hér, and a neighbor, one of the wise and 
wary “Ulysses” of the neighborhood, 
navigated her with judgment and dis- 
patch, kept a good lookout for hostile 
cruisers or pirates; out-sailed them, if 
possible, or out-fought or out-manceuvred 
them when he could, and once safely in 
port, relapsed into the cool, keen trader, 
and sold the last chicken or tub of butter 
with as keen an eye to the main chance 
as if he were closing out the whole cargo. 
Then, when -in funds, the return cargo 
was bought: rum, sugar; molasses; honey, 
lance-wood for the villagé carriage-maker, 
log-wood, coffee, etc., not forgetting some 
wines, cordials and sweetmeats for .the 
old and sick, and simple gifts for the loved 
ones, whose hopes and prayers had fol- 
lowed the little craft to Cuba, Martinique, 
Porto Rico or San Domingo. 

It is an humble and simple picture, but 
it was from such sources and beginnings 
as these that the American merchant- 
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marine grew and flourished, until in 1852, 
out of an estimated world’s merchant- 
marine of one hundred and forty-five 
thousand sail, aggregating fifteen million 
tons, and averaging one hundred and three 
tons each, the United States led all nations 
with forty thousand five hundred sail, 
aggregating five million six hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, four hundred and 
sixteen tons, and averaging one hundred 
and fifteen tons each; while Great Britain 
came second with thirty-five thousand 
nine hundred and sixty sail, aggregating 
five million, forty-three thousand, two 
hundred and seventy tons, averaging one 
hundred and forty tons each. 

But besides this, for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, America had built and sold 
to other nations vessels which never 
carried the American flag a year after 
their launching, to the extent of many 
millions of tons. Beside this, the navy 
yard and docks of Great Britain and, in- 
deed, of continental Europe, were largely 
dependent upon America for masts, spars, 
ship-timber, naval stores and the like, 
throughout the Colonial period, and for 
years after the Revolution. 

As a natural result, during the war of 
the Revolution, a very large proportion 
of these small vessels became privateers, 
and the merchant captains and fishermen, 
who had fought with Indians, French and 
piratical cruisers, or run from their supe- 
rior force, turned from an always unsettled 
peace to war, mounted a few guns, or 
possibly assembled only a small armament 
of swivels and muskets, and began to 
sweep the seas of English merchant ship- 
ping. Of thirty-one naval cruisers in 
commission in 1776, Congress had only 
seven government vessels left in commis- 
sion at the close of the war. 

But of privateers, there were one hun- 
dred and thirty-six at sea by the end of 
the year 1776, and in 1781 there were 
four hundred and forty-nine in com- 
mission, which during the war had cap- 
tured over eight hundred British vessels, 
over twelve thousand prisoners and prop- 
erty to the amount of many millions of 
dollars, without in any way adding to the 
burdens of Congress. Not only did British 
commerce suffer fearfully in distant seas 
and the waters of the New World, but 
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the larger and swifter privateers hawked 
about the British and Irish Channels and 
took prizes from almost under the guns of 
the royal cruisers. 

As a necessary result of the demands of 
this warfare, the trading ships built for 
letters-of-marque and reprisal increased in 
size and armament toward the close of the 
struggle and several armed vessels sailing 
out of Massachusetts ports were new ships 
of three and three hundred and fifty tons 
each, then considered very able merchant- 
men. The “Admiral Duff,” a ‘“‘king’s 
packet” of eleven hundred tons, thirty-six 
twelve-pounders, and two hundred and 
fifty men, Richard Strange master, was 
sunk with all but fifty-five of her men, 
by the American ship ‘Protector’ of 
twenty-six guns. The “Admiral Duff” 
was an East India Company’s ship and 
equal in tonnage to most of the first-rates 
of that era. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, the American merchants resumed 
with all their energies the peaceful pursuit 
of commerce. The ship “Columbia,” 
two hundred and thirteen tons, ten guns, 
under Captain John Kendrick, with her 
tender, the sloop “Lady Washington,” of 
ninety tons, Captain Robert Gray, in 
1788 rounded Cape Horn, reached the 
northwest coast, secured a quantity of 
furs, which they exchanged in China for 
tea, and returned to Boston. A second 
voyage of the “Columbia” in 1790 dis- 
covered and named the Columbia River 
May 19, 1792, and made a more profitable 
record in the fur trade. The “Grand 
Turk” of Salem, three hundred tons, was 
the largest ship built at Salem up to 1781. 
A successful privateer, she was promptly 
fitted out, at the close of the war, in 1784, 
for the Cape of Good Hope, her captain, 
Jonathan Ingersoll, intending to exchange 
his mixed cargo for tea and other “Asiatic 
goods. Although disappointed because the 
tea-ships would not break bulk at the 
Cape, he proceeded to the west ‘coast: of 
Africa for gold dust and ivory, and return- 
ing to the West Indies, was able to load 
two ships for New England with the pro- 
ceeds of his original cargo. In 1785 the 
same vessel sailed for Batavia and China, 
returning in 1787 with a very valuable 
cargo of silks, spices, nankeen cottons, 
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etc., the beginning of that great China 
trade of which Salem became the American 
metropolis. Much was left to the discre- 
tion of the master, or rather captain, who 
was also allowed a certain percentage on 
the sales of cargo, going and returning, 
on the purchase of goods abroad and.a 
certain share of the cargo-space and 
passage-money. 

In .1793 one enterprising shipmaster 
learned that wild pepper grew in great 
plenty along the northwest coast of 
Sumatra. A Salem merchant, ready for a 
speculation, built a fast schooner, armed 
her with four guns and carrying ten men, 
gave her, loaded with goods, to wily 
Captain Carnes. For eighteen months 
no one knew whither the ‘Rajah’ had 
sailed or what had become of her, until 
she returned with a lading worth seven 
times the cost of vessel and cargo. A 
second and a third voyage was made 
before the other Salem merchants found 
out the way to a source of supply which 
for some years gave Salem the leading 
place in the pepper trade. 

In 1797 the impositions of the French 
navy and privateersmen on American 


shipping made it necessary to turn from 


* peaceful commerce to naval warfare 
against one of the strongest nations of 
Europe. In order to build the famous 
frigates, “Constitution,” ‘‘Constellation” 
“United States” and others, costing only 
about one million dollars, the government 
had to issue bonds, and the cities of the 
seacoast opened subscription lists to raise 
money to build a war-vessel each as a 
loan to the- republic. The “Essex,” 
built at Salem, was of white oak, cut in the 
wood-lots of Essex County, cost a little 
over $75,900, carried thirty-two guns and 
measured about eight hundred and fifty 
tons, old measurement, a rather large 
frigate at that day. Under Captain, later 
Commodore Preble, she convoyed American 
merchantmen until 1801, when France 
made peace, and American commerce had 
only English outrages and impositions to 
contend with. 

The “Essex” made her record in the 
War of 1812, which finally settled in fact, 
if not in terms, that the English did not 
have the right of search and impressment 
on the high seas. The increased size and 
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efficiency of American frigates and priva- 
teers made new records in naval history, 
and gave a great prestige to American 
seamanship and enterprise. In the thirties, 
the South Sea, sandalwood, beche de mer and 
copra trade began to become important. 

In 1832 the last Spanish pirate schooner, 
“Pinda,” captured and plundered the 
American brig ‘‘Mexican,” confined the 
crew below decks, and setting the brig on 
fire sailed away, leaving them to* perish 
miserably. Fortunately the crew escaped 
from durance, put out the fire and returned 
to Salem. In 1834 sixteen of the “Pinda’s” 
crew were brought into Salem by a British 
war brig, the “Curlew,” Captain Trotter. 
Twelve of these were tried in the United 
States Court at Boston before Justice 
Story. One had already committed suicide 
in the Leverett Street jail. Five were 
acquitted, having proved that they had 
joined the ‘‘Pinda” after the piracy, and 
Captain Gilbert and four of his crew were 
hung in Boston. Ruiz was reprieved on 
the score of insanity, and Bernardo de Soto 
was spared and eventually pardoned, 
because at great risk to himself and vessel 
he had saved seventy-five persons from 
the ship “Minerva” of Salem when cast 
ashore and on fire at the Bahamas in 1831. 

In the forties the increased transporta- 
tion of emigrants and bulky merchandise 
demanded larger and swifter ships, and 
the size, symmetry and swiftness of the 
American “clippers” became household 
words. The installation of railways to 
penetrate the interior of the United States 
and other countries tended to centralize 
commerce at Portland, Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, “harleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile and New Orleans, and in 
Europe brought Liverpool, London, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles and like seaports into pre- 
eminent importance. The great inland 
waterways of the world rapidly advanced 
the prosperity and commercial prestige . 
of Quebec, Montreal and the nascent ports 
and villages of the St. Lawrence system, 
the Mississippi and other great water- 
courses, and this means of transportation 
was immensely increased by the construc- 
tion of canals and the employment of river 
steamers. Curiously enough, the possi- 
bility of building steamships which could 
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cross the ocean was utterly denied by men 
of the first eminence in the scientific world, 
and for a long time the sailing vessel, ever 
increasing in size and symmetry, seemed to 
negative the general application of steam to 
“the long voyage” for freight transportation. 

In 1849 the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the tremendous increase. of 
the great wave of westward migration 
demanded nearly all of the available trans- 
portation of the world, and when to the 
farther gold seeker’s rush to Australia was 
added the demand for transportation due 
to the invasion of the Crimea and siege 
of Sebastopol, the docks and shipyards 
of the world were almost inadequate to 
the task laid upon them. Great and swift 
vessels succeeded each other in rapid 
succession. The clipper ship “Golden 
Eagle” sailed from Boston to San Francisco 
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the cost of construction and equipment; 
the American capitalist found more profit- 
able investments in railroads, mines, 
manufactures and other internal improve- 
ments, and the lighter burdens and cheaper 
wages gave the European shipmaster 
the real control of the seas and an immense 
tribute for ocean transportation. 

What this flood of wealth is yet to be- 
come to foreign nations in its enrichment 
can only be conjectured, for within the 
past century the amount of sea-borne 
foods and commodities has grown beyond 
realization. 

Coffee, little used in the Eighteenth 
Century, now averages from two and a 
half to two and three quarters billions of 
pounds per annum, nearly one-half of 
which comes to the United States—in for- 
eign bottoms. 
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in 1852 in one hundred and five days; 
the “Robin Hood” in one hundred and 
seven days, while the “Sovereign of the 
Seas,” ‘Red Jacket,” . ‘Dreadnought,’ 
“Queen of the Seas’ and like ships, in- 
cluding the “Great Republic,” for a long 
decade seemed to avert the immediate 
sovereignty of steam on the high seas. In 
1854 the state of Maine alone had fifty 
millions in shipping. 

In the United States the end was-has- 
tened by the outbreak of the Civil War, 
1861-1865, during which the depredations 
of a few steam-propelled cruisers swept 
American commerce from the ocean, not 
so much by actual destruction and cap- 
ture, as by the sale or transfer of American 
vessels to English registry, from which 
under the United States shipping laws they 
could not be re-transferred. The building 
of new vessels was discouraged by the 
heavy tariff duties which greatly increased 


Tea is now produced to the amount*of 
some six hundred and twenty million 
pounds yearly; about one-sixth of which 
comes to the United States and one-half 
to the British Islands, Australasia and 
Canada. 

Of two hundred and sixty million pounds 
of cocoa, the United States takes some- 
where about one hundred and ten million 
pounds annually. 

Sugar is.now raised to the amount of 
over fourteen millions of tons; 7. e., of 
cane sugar, in 1909, 7,935,000, and of 
beet sugar 6,775,000 tons, a very large 
proportion of which is consumed in the 
United States—and pays the freight to 
its neighbors. 

Cotton, chiefly produced in the United 
States, is grown to an aggregate of thirteen 
to fourteen millions of bales of five hundred 
pounds each, and is exported to an im- 
mense amount in foreign vessels. 
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Copper, the most important metal in 
new lines of development, was produced to 
an aggregate of 854,316 tons in 1909, of 
which amount the United States contrib- 
uted 501,372 tons, a large part of which 
was exported (manufactured and unmanu- 
factured) to the value of about $88,000,- 
000 per annum; but very few American 
shipmen profited thereby. 

Of 784,199 tons of zinc produced in 1909, 
the United States contributed 241,730 
tons; of 61,217,069 tons of pig iron, 
26,108,189 tons; and of 53,499,974 tons 
of steel, 24,338,302 tons. In 1909 the 
United States exported iron and steel to 
the value of $180,000,000, petroleum to 
the value of $94,000,000, and other prod- 
ucts and manufactures to a vast amount. 

In 1908, 2,324,480,000 pounds of tobacco 
were grown in the world, the United States 
leading with 728,061,000 pounds. 

Such statistics give a very plain demon- 
stration of the immense increase in the 
world’s production of ancient and modern 
staples, and also should suggest that while 
the European merchant of today is still 
largely a.ship-owner, as were all the great 
American merchants in a not remote 
past, it is safe to say that the average 
American merchant no longer draws any 
revenue from ocean transportation or 
takes any personally active part in the 
initiation of profitable export business. 

The city of New York, our chief seaport, 
was credited in 1910 with a tonnage of 
13,142,818, but Antwerp, Hamburg and 
Rotterdam, very closely adjacent, had an 
aggregate tonnage of 31,464,514 tons. 

The present conditions affecting ocean 
transportation are impressive and in a 
certain sense inspiring. But as one looks 
back over a by no means unusually long 
life, the change from 1860 is not creditable 
to America. The immense revenues 
which the United States has made over to 
her alien rivals must surprise and shock 
any statesman, if, indeed, one lives who 
ever gives it a serious thought, as he 
compares the splendid merchant-marine 
of 1850-60 with the beggarly register of 
our sea-going ships today. Even more 
alarming must be the reflection that the 
American sailor of the seacoast type, 
trained from boyhood in the traditions 
and spirit of centuries of sea-going ances- 
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tors, has practically become extinct: a 
loss whose past and present damage and 
possible future disaster no man can 
estimate. 

The American steamship ‘President,” 
lost with all on board in 1841, was consid- 
ered a splendid vessel, measuring 2,566 
tons, 275 feet long, and carried at the time 
of her loss 109 souls. The steamship 
‘‘Washington,”’ in 1847, a brigantine rigged, 
side-wheel steamship of 1,750 tons and 
2000 horse-power, retained the conven- 
tional line of painted ports, which had 
covered real or “Quaker” batteries for 
generations. She was considered a desir- 
able passenger boat, but in 1858, only 
eleven years later, Brunel’s “Great East- 
ern,’ 680 feet long, of 27,000 tons and 
7,650 horse-power, anticipated a little 
too soon the era of ocean leviathans. She 
found her destined task, the laying of 
ocean telegraph cables, but the mercantile 
world as then had no line of transportation 
that could utilize such a monster. 

But a decade after the close of the Civil 
War the “Britannia” of the Cunard Line, 
455 feet over all, of 8,500 tons and 5,500 
horse-power, took the sea in 1874. Eleven 
years later the ocean ferry demanded the 
“Umbria,” of 500 feet, 10,500 tons and 
14,300 horse-power and drawing eighteen 
feet of water. Eight years later, in 1893, 
the “Campania,” 600 feet long, of 18,000 
ton and 30,000 horse-power, drawing 
twenty feet, led the procession, but was 
eclipsed in 1890 by the “Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse,” 625 feet long, of 20,800 tons 
and 30,000 horse-power, and drawing 
twenty-two feet of water. In 1900 the 
“Deutschland,” 662 feet long, drew twen- 
ty-three feet and measured 23,600 tons, 
driven by 36,000 horse-power, and in 
1903 the “‘Kaiser Wilhelm II’ again broke 
the record, measuring 678 feet, of. 26,000 
tons and 38,000 horse-power, and drawing 
twenty-three and one-half feet of water. 
In 1907 the ‘Adriatic’ broke the record 
of the “Great Eastern,” being 725 feet 
long, with a registered tonnage of 38,000 
and 40,000 horse-power, but only seven- 
teen feet draught; but was eclipsed by the 
“Lusitania,” 790 feet long, of 45,000 tons 
and 68,000 horse-power, drawing twenty- 
four and one-half feet of water. The 
“Olympic,” the largest yet of the great 

















Atlantic ferry-boats, is 762 feet long, of 
45,324 tons, 46,000 horse-power and draws 
seventeen feet. 

In strong contrast to the ‘George 
Washington” of 1847, of only 1,750 tons 
and 2,000 horse-power, the “‘George Wash- 
ington” of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, lately built, is 772 
feet long, has a registered tonnage of 
27,000 tons, a draught of thirty-three feet, 
20,000 horse-power and a cargo capacity 
of 13,000 tons. The Company, in a beauti- 
ful booklet, from which the NATIONAL 
was permitted to use the illustration of 
this splendid steamship, said of her launch- 
ing: 

“In keeping with the fame of the 
‘Father of His Country,’ and the affection 
felt for him by the people of the United 
States, the launching of his great namesake 
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America’s hero, erected and unveiled a 
beautiful tablet of granite on board. 

“So great was the interest manifested 
in the ‘George Washington’. that the 
League of Peace unfurled its white-bor- 
dered flag from the staff of one of New 
York’s great skyscrapers on the summer 
afternoon that the steamship first steamed 
majestically up the bay to its berth at the 
North German Lloyd piers in Hoboken.” 

This was as it should be; but the 
thoughtful American cannot but regret 
that for many years no President of the 
United States had been privileged to felici- 
tate an American steamship company on 
the occasion of the launch of an ocean 
liner of modern and up-to-date proportions 
and equipment. 

It is only too evident that as a nation 
we are utterly dependent on foreign 


: 
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was an international affair. The American 
ambassador to Germany, Dr. David Jayne 


Hill, christened the ‘George Washington.’. 


President Roosevelt officially for the United 
States felicitated the officers of the North 
German Lloyd on that auspicious occa- 
sion, expressing through the acting secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Robert N. Bacon, the 
wish that ‘the nationality, the name, and 
the peaceful mission of this magnificent 
ship join to make her another link in the 
growing chain of intimacy between the 
United States and Germany.’ 

“Patriotic Americans everywhere have 
joined in signalizing their acknowledgment 
of the compliment conferred in the naming 
of the ‘George Washington’—the largest 
German steamship afloat—after the first 
President of the United States. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
of New York State, to perpetuate for all 
time their appreciation of the honor done 
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capital and foreign seamen for the trans- 
portation of the immense yearly products 
of our agricultural and manufacturing 
interests; it is also evident that in case 
of war our immense navy has no adequate 
fleet. of transports and colliers, which are 
necessary to defense at home or offensive 
operations abroad. But even if the United 
States is to be blessed with generations 
of unbroken peace, the occurrence of hos- 
tilities between any of the leading Euro- 
pean nations, having modern navies, 
would certainly force a large proportion 
of these immense steamers out of com- 
mission, and to a very great extent paralyze 
the foreign trade of the United States. 
It is also worthy of consideration as to 
how long any nation, no matter how great 
its natural resources, can afford to have its 
foreign commerce carried in alien ships, 
owned, officered and manned by men 
whose interests, to a veryygreat extent, 
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must lie with those of the nation to which 
they belong. It is also a question not 
unworthy of notice as to whether the con- 
stant acquisition of wealth in this way, 
by foreigners, who re-invest it largely in 
American securities and financial opera- 
tions, is not. such an accumulation of 
indebtedness and dependence as is always 
liable to be disastrous to the tributary 
country. 

In view of the large number of men 
reported to be idle and without an estab- 
lished trade or steady employment, it is 
also a question worthy of deep considera- 
tion whether or not the establishment 
of a merchant marine, which would largely 
attract this class of men to a sailor’s life 
and labor, is not demanded. as a measure 
of national protection, as well as of na- 
tional profit. 

The development of the silk manufac- 
ture in England began sometime in the 
Seventeenth Century, but was greatly 
extended through the enterprise of John 
Lombe, of Derby, who, in 1715, went to 
Leghorn, Italy, to learn the secret of the 
Leghorn silk manufactures, a most difficult 
and dangerous adventure. 

Visitors were allowed to pass through 
the factories and see the machines in 
motion but could learn nothing of their 
construction and operation; finally, through 
the good offices of a priest, Lombe secured 
employment as a workman, slept in the 
mill, worked at a spinning machine, and 
by night made measurements and plans, 
which were taken out from day to day 
by the priest. He worked at the mill 
until an English ship was sent purposely 
to take him away; he had scarcely sailed 
when an armed brig was sent after him, 
and he barely escaped safely to England. 
It is said that he died at the age of 
twenty-nine, poisoned by the emissaries 
of his Leghorn employers, but the silk 
manufacture was securely established, 
became a great industry in England and 
has since been established all over the 
world. 

The first stocking frames are said to 
have been made by William Lee, curate 
of Culverton, in 1586, and were at first 
worked by him, with the assistance of his 
sweetheart or wife. Like most other 
inventors, he failed to receive a suitable 
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reward for his labor, and is said to have 
died at Paris in 1610, starving and broken- 
hearted. 

The stocking-weavers’ company, estab- 
lished in 1663, for the next ninety years 
had almost a monopoly of the business, 
but Great Britain today makes nearly one- 
half of the stockings made in the world. 
Germany is a close second, being famous 
for the cheapness and excellence of her 
hose and stockings. 

The matter of transportation in cities 
and between towns has made enormous 
strides during ninety years. The first 
jaunting car was established in Ireland 
in 1815 by a Milanese, Carlo Bianconi, 
who settled in Dublin and’ drove every 
day to Caher and back, charging two pence 
a mile; from this small beginning in 1837 
he had established sixty-seven convey- 
ances, drawn by nine hundred horses. 

The extension of modern manufacturing 
towns and cities demanded still greater 
conveniences, which were supplied at 
first by the omnibus lines, which, up to 
1860, were the chief means of urban and 
interurban transportation. To these suc- 
ceeded the street railroad, traversed by 
cars, drawn by one or more horses, and 
these in turn became wholly inadequate 
to meet the demand of the suburban 
districts. 

The cable car, drawn by underground 
cable, was the next innovation; but 
this, about 1880 to 1890, was supplanted 
by the electric trolley lines; and these 
again were supplemented in many cities 
by elevated and subway lines, in which 
the cars were propelled by electricity 
supplied by a third rail. This latter device 
has already been applied to extended lines 
of railroads, and it is not unlikely that the 
present century will witness the electrifi- 
cation of most of the railroad lines in 
thickly settled countries. 

The first train driven by steam over 
the Bodmin Railway, in 1834, by one of 
Stephenson’s newly invented locomotives, 
is shown in contrast with an express train 
on the same road at the present day; and 
yet it is hardly too much to say that 
before the expiration of one hundred years, 
the splendid locomotives now serving on 
that road will become as obsolete as the 
original type. 
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In the same way the conditions of manu- 
facture in the great cities of England 
during the past two hundred years have 
been radically changed. It is recorded 
that a Manchester manufacturer, in 
1725, went to his warehouse at six o’clock, 
came in to breakfast at seven o’clock on 
oatmeal porridge, eaten out of the same 
big dish by all of his family and workmen 
with wooden spoons and washed down 
by milk, contained in another dish beside 
it. In many sections of England, for many 
years after this date, iron chains, nails 
and other smallwares were made by hand 
at the homes of the operatives all over 
what was called ‘The Black Country,’’ 
and weaving, spinning, shoe-making and 
many other manufactures were largely 
dependent upon the labors of these home 
operatives. Such is still the case in quite 
large sections of Europe today, although 
the number of workers of this class in 
general manufacturing lines is being rap- 
idly reduced. 

Today, in almost every country, manu- 
factures are carried on in factories of 
immense size, splendid proportions and 
with the most exquisite and accurate 
machinery, and -in most cases a single 
human life covers the development of these 
immense establishments from the labors 
of a single family or the enterprise of the 
proprietor of a tiny shop, with a handful 
of assistants. 

Within sixty years the Australasian 
colonies, once only known to the world 
as the penal settlements to which English 
courts exiled their most dangerous crim- 
inals, have become practically independent 
colonies, containing millions of intelligent 
and enterprising citizens, whose export 
and import trade and internal improve- 
ments far exceed those of many older and 
sovereign nationalities. 

Of the nineteen republics in Central and 
South America and the West Indian 
Islands, nearly all have made material 
progress during the last generation. Espe- 
cially is this true of Mexico, the Argentine 
Republic, Chile, Brazil and Peru; and 
their total imports and exports nearly 
equal those of the United States, and 
promise, in the near future, to exceed 
them. The construction of the Panama 
Canal which, undoubtedly, will be com- 
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pleted. within the next three years, will 
greatly change the conditions of existing 
commerce along the west coast of South 
America, and will give a great impetus 
to the settlement and development of 
these republics.- 

The Tehuantepec Railroad, crossing 
Mexico, has already developed a large 
trans-continental traffic in carrying the 
cargoes of Pacific steamers from Salina 
Cruz on the Pacific Coast to Coatzacoalcos 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The Acro-Corin- 
thian Canal and the Suez Canal, completed 
by DeLesseps in the Nineteenth Century, 
have completely revolutionized the world’s 
commerce, giving a shorter route from 
Italian cities to the Levant and Egypt, 
and immensely shortening the distance 
from eastern Europe to all Pacific points. 

The internal commerce of Europe, by 
rail, canal and river transportation, has 
immensely increased in the last genera- 
tion, and of the immensity and variety 
of this traffic any brief account would be 
wholly unsatisfactory. The Russian trade 
alone has been greatly improved along 
her immense rivers, not only by the in- 
crease of river steamers, but by many 
governmental improvements; while Ger- 
many, Prussia and Holland have steadily 
enlarged these methods of communica- 
tion. 

The merchant of today has at his com- 
mand almost urlimited facilities for the 
transaction of business: the railway, 
canal and steamship, with the services of 
a great express and postal service, enable 
him to transport anything from the small- 
est package to millions of tons to any 
part of the world, and at a cost which a 
few years ago would have been considered 
impossible of attainment. The same facili- 
ties with the telegraph and wireless ser- 
vice inform him of the state of the market, 
crops, general business and local. and 
personal advices in a way that lessens 
effort beyond conception; while the hand- 
ling of goods, interviews with other mer- 
chants, inquiries, and the purchase of 
miscellaneous articles are facilitated by 
means of the telephone, in strong contrast 
to the exhaustive and wearisome methods 
of a generation ago. 

The governments of the world almost 
without exception have for some time 
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realized that the industries and business 
of the countries are, generally speaking, 
more important than desultory legislation 
and the petty policies of routine states- 
manship and diplomacy. The services of 
the most expert chemists, veterinarians 
and experts in all lines of agricultural, 
hygienic and manufacturing development 
are in many cases employed continuously 
and the results published and distributed 
largely among the classes most especially 
to be benefitted. In this way crops have 
been increased, vegetable products varied 
and improved, livestock better adapted 
to the needs of the farming and population, 
and the general health of man and beast 
cared for and protected. In fact, when 
the late President McKinley declared 
that “‘politics is business, and business is 
politics,” he declared, in a peculiarly 
American way, a great truth, to which the 
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world has always steadily’ approached 
under the guidance of all really great 
statesmen and rulers. 

Even the great moral reforms of the 
world have been largely attained, in the 
final outcome, by the fact that a people 
have realized at last that their financial 
interests and personal and general pros- 
perity demanded the proposed change. 
This does not detract in the least from the 
credit due to those great reformers who, 
from ethical and moral convictions, have 
first denounced great abuses and attempted 
to promote their abolition. 

The merchant has been at times too 
ready to acquire wealth by means of which 
it is impossible to approve; but in the 
main the history of commerce has been 
the story of the constant and beneficial 


uplift of the comfort, prosperity and civi- 


lization of humanity. 


LATE SUMMER 


A LEAFY shower falls fluttering from the trees, 
A fall of stars more chill with evil breath 

Than fall of all the planets or the death 
Of Sirius or of the Pleiades. 

A single bird whese ceaseless melodies 

Forever ran a rivulet on the ear, 

Sits songless on the bough a moment drear, 
His silence tongued with mournful prophecies. 
And though in earth and sky no other sign. . 

Foretells the change, and still the briar is fair 
With riot covered roses, and the vine 

Still verdant, trembles in the radiant air, 

Yet has the summer died, like those great hearts 
That die in soul when aught of love departs. 


Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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Harp of a Thousand Strings 
A Hardshell Baptist Sermon 
By SAMUEL F. AVERY. 











MAY say to yo’, my breth- 
ering, that I am not an 
edecated man, and I am 
not one o’ them that be- 
leeves edecation is neces- 
sary for a gospel minister, 
fur I beleeve the Lord 
edecates his preachers 
jest as he wants ’em to 

be edecated; and although I say it that 

oughtn’t to say it, yet in the state of In- 
dianny, whar I live, thar’s no man as gits 

a bigger congregation nor. what I gits. 
“Thar may be some here today, my 

brethering, as don’t know what persuasion 

I am uv. Well, I may say to you, my 

brethering, that I am a Hardshell Baptist. 

Thar’s some folks as don’t like the Hard- 

shell Baptists, but I’d rather have a hard 

shell as no shell at all. You see me here 
today, my brethering, dressed up in fine 
close; you mout think I was proud, but 

I am not proud, my brethering; and 

although I’ve been a preacher uv the gospel 

for twenty years, and although I’m capting 
uv that flat-boat that lies at your landing, 

I’m not proud, my brethering. 

“T’m not gwine ter tell you edzackly 
whar my tex’ may be found: suffice it tu 
say it’s in the leds of the Bible, and you'll 
find it somewhar ’tween the fust chapter 
of the book of Generation and the last 
chapter of the book of Revolutions; and 
ef you’ll go and sarch the Scripturs, you'll 
not only find my tex’ thar, but a great many 
other texes as will do you good to read; 
and my tex’, when you shill find it, you 
shill find it to read thus: - 
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“*And he played on a harp uv a thou- 
sand strings—sperits of just men made 
perfeck.’ 

“My tex’, brethering, leads me to speak 
uv sperits. Now thar’s a great many kind 
of sperits in the world—in the fust place, 
thar’s the sperits as some folks call ghosts; 
then thar’s the sperits uv turpentime; and 
then thar’s the sperits as some folks call 
liquor, and I’ve got as good artikel uv them 
kind uv sperits on my flat-boat as ever 
was fotched down the Mississippi River; 
but thar’s a great many other kind of 
sperits, for the tex’ says: ‘He played on 
a harp uv a thousand strings—sperits of 
just men made perfeck.’ 

“But I'll teil you the kind of sperits as 
is ment in the tex’: it’s fire. That is the 
kind of sperits as is ment in the tex’, my 
brethering. Now thar’s a great many 
kinds of fire in the world. In-the fust 
place, thar’s the common sort uv fire you 
light a segar or pipe with; and then thar’s 
camfire; fire before you’re ready to fall 
back; and many other kinds uv fire, for 
the tex’ ses: ‘He played on a harp uv a 
thousand strings—sperits uv just men 
made perfeck.’ 

“But I'll tell you the kind of fire as is 
ment in the tex’, my  brethering—it’s 
hell-fire, an’ that’s the kind of fire as a 
great many of you’ll come to, ef you don’t 
do better nor what you have bin doin’— 
for ‘He played on a harp uv a thousand 
strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.’ 

“Now, the different sorts uv fire in the 
world may be likened nto the different 
persuasions in the world. In the first 
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- place, we have the ’Piscopalions, and they 
are a high salin’ and a highfalutin’ set, 
and they may be likened unto a turkey- 
buzzard that flies up into the air, and he 
goes up and up till he looks no bigger than 
your fingernail, and the fust thing you 
know he cums down and down, and is a 
fillin’ himself on the karkiss of a dead hoss 
by the side uv the road—and ‘He played 
on a harp uv a thousand strings—sperits 
of just men made perfeck.’ 

“And then, thar’s the Methodis, and 
they may be likened unto the squirrel, 
runnin’ up into a tree, for the Methodis 
believes in gwine on from one degree of 
grace to another and finally on to per- 
fecshun; and the squirrel goes up and up, 
and he jumps from lim’ to lim’, and branch 
to branch, and the fust thing you know, he 
falls, and down he comes kerflummux; 


and that’s like the Methodis, for they is 
allers fallin’ from Grace. Ah! And ‘He 
played on a harp of a thousand strings— 
sperits of just men made perfeck.’ 

“And then, my brethering, thar’s the 
Baptist, ah! and they hev bin likened unto 
a possum on a ’simmon tree, and the thun- 
ders may roll, and then the earth may 
quake, but that possum clings there still, 
ah! And you may shake one foot loose 
and the other’s thar; and you may shake 
all feet loose and he laps his tail around the 
lim’, and he clings furever, ah!—for ‘He 
played on a harp of a thousand strings— 
sperits of just men made perfeck.’ ” 

“If you want to make old Satan run, 
Play on the golden harp! 
Just shoot him with the gospel gun, 
Play on the golden harp! 
ey on the golden harp! play on the golden 
arp! 


A THANKSGIVING 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


THANK Thee for the cold, dear Lord, 
And the unsheltered bed 

Whose Jacob’s ladder brings the sward 
The angels from o’erhead. 


I thank Thee for the futile dream, 
The word in water writ; 

And for the things that only seem, 
The hopes by vagrance lit. 


I thank Thee for the tight-closed door, 
The buried rainbow gold— 

The fool comes back from sea and shore 
To mine his father’s mold! 


I thank Thee for the glass and gaud, 
For shallowness uncouth: : 

These mask Thy glittering stars, O God, 
Thy ocean deeps of truth! 
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THE ADVENTURE OF A CAMERA 
FIEND 


By R. M. SwINcLe 


T had been wearing on me for 
a year or more to walk across 
the country and photograph 
a certain log cabin. Not 
that I thought a log cabin 
would make a pretty pic- 
ture, but the one I am going 
to tell you about is in its 
vicinity an object of more 
interest than is usually at- 
tached to structures of its 
kind. 

It is not the type of building that is 
commonly associated with tales of spooks 
and ghosts but a very ordinary affair— 
an example of that style of architecture that 
prevailed when our forefathers invaded 
the unbroken forests in search of liberty 
not luxury, the limit of their ambitions 
being to rear a shelter for their families 
regardless of ornamentation, and there 
is no reason to doubt that happiness 
reigned within, notwithstanding the homely 
appointments, as the happy occupants 
gathered around the ample fireside. 

The cabin is of the story and a half 
variety. It was built long ago, and 
though various families have occupied 
it at different periods of its history, it is 
now “silent and tenantless’” and is said 
to be haunted. 
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It is situated in a solitary but picturesque 
retreat, and has no neighbors within a 
radius of two or three miles. 

I shall not enter into detail concerning 
the story of the tragedy said to have been 
enacted there and which seems to have 
furnished the foundation for the claim 
that the place is haunted, further than 
that the last occupants were a Southerner 
and his wife and child, who moved into 
the cabin shortly after the war, and were 
held in high esteem by the few with whom 
they came in contact. 

Reed (for such was the man’s name) 
was a genial fellow, and often the hills 
and woods echoed the music of Southern 
songs as he went to and from his work. 

One day he and his wife and child were 
all missing. Hunters passing that way 
observed that the place presented a de- 
serted appearance and proceeded to in- 
vestigate. There was mute evidence that 
a foul deed had been committed there, 
perhaps a month before, but owing to the 
complete isolation of the spot had re- 
mained undiscovered until that time. 

The affair remains shrouded in mystery. 
No one has cared to occupy the house 
since that time. It stands there in deep- 
est solitude a silent monument to a dark 
deed, and an object of dread to the credu- 
lous who are careful to shun this locality. 

It has been stated by various persons 
who chanced to pass this way at or after 
nightfall, that they have seen and heard 
things that are conclusive evidence of 
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the return of the victims’ spirits to their 
former. abode. Sometimes a dim light 
is seen gliding about the house; at other 
times screaming and moaning are dis- 
tinctly heard. Those venturing near 
enough have heard the sound of foot- 
falls on the upper floor. Others who have 
visited the place insist that while inside 
the cabin they have felt strangely con- 
scious of- an unseen but overpowering 
presence. 

On a lovely afternoon in the early 
spring I declared my intention of making 
my long planned trip to the place, which 
was about five miles distant. My friends 
protested. I had recently purchased a 
new photographic outfit and with the 
devouring spirit of a confirmed camera 
fiend I clung to my resolution, determined 
that nothing should escape the grasp of 
my lens. And notwithstanding the fact 
that I had been warned by those who were 
in possession of evidence that precluded 
all arguments contrary to the belief that 
spirits do stalk abroad, I set out over a 
rough road to test my courage and my 


camera. 
I was very tired when I reached the 
place and sat down for a few moments, 


rest on an old log some distance from the 
cabin; at the same time rehearsing to 
myself tales connected with the spot. 
Although a_ skeptic regarding ghosts, 
possessed of the before-mentioned facts 
concerning the history of the place, it 
was now with some trepidation that, 
camera in hand, I approached my sub- 
ject, and made the necessary preparations 
to capture it with my lens. 

The place was painfully lonesome, and 
I confess to a slight tremor of the hand as 
I placed the plate holder in position, 
pulled the slide and pressed the bulb. 

As nothing unusual happened, I folded 
my camera and after due deliberation 
ventured far enough to peer inside the 
door, where I remained listening and look- 
ing about. 

As I neither saw nor heard anything 
convincing, my courage assumed such pro- 
portions that I ventured to cross the 
threshold and stood for a few moments 
inside the little room. 

I then ascended the narrow stairway that 
leads to the half-story above. Seeing 
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nothing, neither hearing anything, I de- 
scended to the first floor and walked about 
the room. All was silent save the gentle 
sighing of the wind as it stole softly 
through the open windows and doorway. 
Not even a bird-note sounded from the 
great tree that spread its branches over 
the roof. 

But the very silence seemed to speak, 
and as I mused I felt that to those who are 
inclined to give credence to tales of ghosts 
it would not be a very difficult matter 
to imagine most remarkable things in a 
place like this. “But then,” I continued 
to myself as I sat down on the lower step 
of the old stairway determined to remain 
and investigate, “sensible, strongminded 
people are not affected by such tales.” 

From where I sat I could see the green 
carpet Nature was spreading all about 
the place; the buds were opening on the 
trees and in the thickets nearby. Flowers 
were looking out from the green blades 
of grass. 

The spirit of resurrection was abroad. 
The breeze caressed my brow as it came 
laden with the faint perfume of spring. 

“How foolish,” said I as I continued my 
meditation, “that a rational being should 
for a moment entertain such fancies. Such 
absurdities might terrorize the weak- 
minded, but not me, an advocate of Twen- 
tieth Century progress. To me in this 
enlightened age such a belief seems the 
supremest test of a disordered mind.” 

Of a sudden the sound of sobbing dis- 
turbed my reverie. My first impulse 
was to rise and investigate when a heavy 
hand was laid on, or rather clutched my 
shoulder preventing me from doing so. 
The touch of that hand chilled me through. 
It seemed to reach me from the steps 
behind, “but how,” I thought, ‘‘could 
anyone have gotten there while I sat in 
the doorway, and had I not just been up- 
stairs where there are no nooks and corners 
in which anyone might have been con- 
cealed? O-o-h,” I groaned and made the 
second futile attempt to rise. At length 
I ventured to turn my head and glancing 
up the stairway caught a glimpse of the 
skirt of a white garment just as it flirted 
out of sight at the top of the steps. I 
attempted to scream but was unsuccessful. 
A few moments passed when I heard 
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sounds of scampering feet on the floor 
above; then down the steps they came 
to my very back. I broke out in a cold 
sweat, but was powerless to move, and 
thought every moment my heart would 
escape through my mouth, so wildly did 
it rage. 

At a loss to know how to extricate my- 
self from my perilous positidn I resolved 
to submit to the inevitable and let the 
goblins do their worst while I waited. 
It seemed a full half hour in which all was 
quiet, when suddenly I was dealt a power- 
ful blow full in the face. *I sprang to my 
feet and in an agony of fear I grabbed up 
my photographic outfit and to my ever- 
lasting disgrace fled in terror from the 
spot. 

When I had fully recovered myself I re- 
membered I had used my tripod as a 
prop against the stair door while I sat 
on the step. 

I had falien asleep, being tired from my 
long tramp, and a brisk breeze having 
sprung up had blown the tripod with con- 
siderable force against my face awakening 
me. 

After all, whatever may be said of the 
place or claimed concerning skepticism 
in the ghost theory, certain it is that the 
silence of the empty cabin itself, coupled 
with the circumstances before. related, 
appeal to the imagination. 

* * * 


SERGEANT STOKES’ SENTENCE 
By O. F. CHasre 


LTHOUGH many incidents of 
the Civil War have never found 

a place in history, yet they in- 

tensely exemplified the condi- 

tion of affairs, the opinions 

of men and officers, and vividly 
forestalled theories which very soon 
crystalized into facts. Today, when .truth- 
fully related, these serve as object lessons 
to reinforce history. 

During the early months of the war, in 
seep the preparations were crude and 
chaotic and the boys not yet become inured 
to army discipline. Citizens were choos- 
ing allegiance by joining Union or Rebel 
commands as conscience dictated. In 
the ranks the brave General Nathaniel 
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Lyon had met his death in his rash but 
heroic effort to turn back the rebel hordes 
at Nelson’s Creek; General Fremont had 
been superseded for issuing his famous 
order liberating the slaves, and General 
Halleck appointed to succeed him. These 
events all combined to make factional 
strife aggressive, and excitement was at 
high tide. 

When the new General, on assumin:; 
command, promulgated his first general 
order against foraging and placing soldiers 
on every rebel plantation to guard their 
properties, everything was chaotic and 
mutiny was strongly hinted at. Fortu- 
nately this pressure was relieved upon 
Halleck’s removal and the appointment 
of General A. J. Smith as his successor. 
General Smith was a rough diamond ef 
crude exterior, but he had a “brave, true 
heart within.” His first order on assuming 
command, issued from ‘Headquarters in 
the Saddle,” was unique, practical, easily 
disseminated and faithfully obeyed. He 
put it thus: ‘Boys, don’t unnecessarily 
destroy property, but if you are hungry, 
don’t take anything you cannot reach; 
the guards are withdrawn.” The half- 
famished, weary soldiers rejoiced, found 
rest and plenty to eat. 

It fell to the lot of William S$. Stokes, 
a young lad, a member of the famous 
Eighth Wisconsin (Live Eagle Regiment) 
to symbolize and exemplify this order. 
On the morning after its first issue, as 
he was returning to camp from picket 
duty, he stopped by the wayside and was 
milking a cow into his canteen when he 
was arrested by a lieutenant (one of Hal- 
leck’s retiring echoes) and sent under 
guard to General Smith’s headquarters. 
The general upon receiving a salute from 
the guard and his prisoner, sternly asked 
Stokes what he had done to be thus humili- 
ated. The youth modestly stated ‘the 
facts. The General asked him how long 
since he had any milk in his coffee. “Six 
weeks,’’ he said. The General gave him 
his sentence: 

“Sergeant Stokes, you will report to 
your company headquarters for duty, and 
if in the near future, while in the line of 
duty, you desire milk for your coffee and 
discover a cow, first find out if she is a 
rebel cow, if so d—— her, milk her.” 
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Young Stokes served his country faithfully, 
receiving promotion for heroism and sub- 
sequently became well known for his 
loyalty and efficiency as a United States 


officer. 
3 ok * a 


SELF-EXPLANATORY 


By IRENE STANLEY MORTEN 


GHE was a small girl—five we will 

~ say. But having begun at nine 

months to express herself, 

she had had ample time to 

become quite proficient in the use of words 

and more than ordinarily rejoiced in the 
power to make clear her inner states. 

There was music in the house that night 
and it had been thoroughly punctuated by 
childish remarks. Finally it had gone 
too far! She found herself seated with 
no uncertainty and told to remain abso- 
lutely quiet till the music ceased. 

She didso. The sweet strains died away 
and conversation was resumed. Permis- 
sion to walk about was granted, but the 
silence in one small corner was ominous. 
At last, unable longer to remain mis- 
understood, the blonde head leaned to- 
ward a near-by grown-up and solemnly 
announced, “Auntie Hewett, I’m not 
sitting here because I have to, but because 
I want to!” 

And one more woman had had her say! 


* * * 


A SLIDE DOWN HILL 


By Mrs. J. MorREHEAD 


cae Y husband had a very thrilling 

i x M experience during the icy spell 

this winter. The road to the 

pasture field runs along a 

high bank that slopes down 

to the river. He was haul- 

ing some feed on a sled with a span 
of unshod horses when one of them 
fell down and could not get up. My 
husband took down the neck-yoke and 
pulled off the harness, when his foot 
slipped and he went down the hill. Look- 
ing back he saw the horse sliding after 
him. He could not get out of the way, 
but grasping a stump that happened to 
be nearby, he threw his arms around it and 
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climbed on top. The horse slid past and 
never stopped till it reached the marsh on 
the river bank. When my husband de- 
scended the stump he could not stand and 
slid on down to the marsh also. Neither 
horse nor man were hurt, but both had had 
a close call and the horses were shod that 
day. 


* * * 


HOLE FOR HOLE 
By NeEtr1e RAND MILLER 


' LITTLE Donald had a penny 
|@iee__-— given him to buy whatever he 
Laeeor| pleased. His three years of 
ae dignity thus had a new impulse 
thrust upon him. He decided to visit a 
bake shop, and a doughnut was his choice. 
In a lusty voice he called for one and im- 
mediately passed the penny to the shop 
keeper. 

“See here, my boy,” said the man, 
“this penny has a hole in it. I don’t 
know as I can take that penny.” 

“But the doughnut has a hole in it,” 
Donald responded and he got the dough- 


nut. 
* a ok 


CHICKENS 
By J. M. STapLes 


ERTAIN Dallas, Texas, chick- 

my ens have evidently been 
juggling with the time-hon- 

ored adages about the “early 

bird” and the “poor rule” 

with the result that they 

have made a new one—i. e. 

“The late chicken catches the bugs.” 

One night last summer while in Dallas 
I was decidedly surprised to see a couple 
of frying-size chickens under an arc light. 
It was after eleven o’clock, but they were 
hustling about after grubs with as much 
alacrity as if it were noon time. I watched 
them for quite a while and when I went 
on my way they were still busy. 

A few nights later, but in another part 
of town, I ran onto an old hen and her 
family of six. They, too, were catching 
bugs under an arc light and with a manner 
quite as matter of fact as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world for chickens 
to be out at that time of night. 
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I had always been of the impression that 
chickens could not see well by artificial 
light, so I observed them closely for at 
least half an hour and, as a result, arrived 
atthe conclusion that either my impression 
was wrong or they were freak chickens, for 
they got about with as much celerity as is 
assumed by ordinary chickens in broad 
daylight. 

Can you imagine anything more un- 
usual and contrary to all the traditions 
of chickenhood than these midnight 
escapades? ; 

Just how they caught onto the fact that 
bugs are plentiful under arc lights during 
the quiet night hours in summer time or 
whether they were simply imbued with 
the true Western spirit, I do not know. 
But I do know that on both occasions I 
was intensely sober and considered of 


sound mind. 
* * * 


A MISSISSIPPI TORNADO 
By ANNIE FORREST 


NE afternoon early in May, 

18—, while my parents were 

in Mississippi, I lay asleep 

in my cradle. Suddenly a 

low, reverberating peal of 

thunder caused my mother to hasten 

to the front door of the double log cabin 
to survey the darkening heavens. 

While gazing on the angry elements a 
sharp flash rent a huge, contiguous tree 
from summit to base, and in the midst of 
this exciting tumult I awoke. 

“Hurry to this big feather bed! Bring 
baby, too!” came the hurried command, 
but already the tornado had begun its 
deadly work. The log house was in ruins 
and the three adult occupants of the room 
had been dropped into the cellar. There 
they were found later half unconscious 
amid barrels of pork, sugar, rice and mo- 
lasses. 

After an hour’s discouraging search I 
was found some distance from my late 
home. A large shawl belonging to. my 
mother had been spread across my cradle 
to exclude the storm chill, and in this 
the wind had wrapped me fold after fold, 
till I must have resembled some queer 
little pappoose in an Indian settlement. 
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This shawl perhaps saved my life, but not 
my limbs, for after years of skillful medical 
treatment I was not cured of a stiff and 
painful knee joint. 

My parents were deprived of every- 
thing save life—even their precious wed- 
ding ring, and a painting executed by 
Queen Victoria’s painting master (pre- 
sented to my mother on the evening of 
her marriage by an English friend) were 
forever swept beyond her sight and reach. 

The following Sabbath ministers of 
every denomination preached from but 
one text: ‘In the midst of life we are 
in death,” and each sermon contained 
the significant truth that no teacher or 
pupil connected with the day school 
which opened by reading a chapter from 
the Bible, had been wounded, while the 
only teacher of the other school had been 
speedily ushered into eternity as also had 
many of her class. The Mississippi press 
commented extensively upon this incident. 

For years when subsequent rumblings of 
thunder heralded the approach of a storm 
I was half ill with fright and my mother 
would nervously walk the floor, often 
indiscreetly opening an outside door to 
see if the clouds were green-hued and 
funnel-shaped, like the one which de- 
stroyed our former Southern dwelling. 


Ke * * 
WHEN LIGHT CAUSED FEAR 
By Lovuisr ANNAH 


‘ ATHER and mother had gone 
to Green Bay overnight, leav- 
ing me in charge of my 
younger brother and _ sister. 
It was a warm summer eve- 
ning and I decided to sit upon 

the veranda where a cool breeze was 
blowing from the river. 

Remembering the last instructions which 
I had received from my parents, I decided 
before settling myself comfortably in the 
hammock, to lock the back doors, put the 
dog and the cat in their places, and carry 
out all other instructions. 

The evening passed quickly enough and 
at eleven I went up the front stairway to 
bed. It seemed as though I had slept but 
a short while when I awoke with a feeling 
of terror. I gazed half sleepily around 
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the room and saw through the door which 
led into the hall a bright streak of light. 

My eyes seemed fastened on this strange 
light, which seemed to flash this way and 
that. 

I had put out all the lights and locked 
the doors; how came this brightness? 

At last I picked up courage, slipped on 
my dressing gown and slippers and went 
into father’s room for his revolver. 

With the weapon clutched in one hand 
I stole cautiously down, keeping my eyes 
upon the bright ray of light. There was 
no doubt in my mind that itewas a flash- 
light and judging by the frequent flashings 
the burglar was already at work. 

At last I reached the bottom of the 
stairs and prepared for the combat to 
follow. 

But I found no burglar. On the kitchen 
table a small lamp stood flickering in the 
breeze which blew from an open window. 
On a chair nearby lay a pair of small, blue 
house slippers, and the table bore signs of 
a recent lunch. My sister had appeased 
a midnight hunger, but forgot to turn out 
the light. 


* * * 
THE LONGEST WAY AROUND 
By W. F. M. 


faa 
Spm bright Sunday afternoon 
in February when I was about 
ten years old, I went with my 


~ father and brothers on a 
pedestrian trip. We left home soon after 
dinner and took the traveled road to the 
Minnesota River, crossing on the ice at a 
point about a milé. below town, where in 
summer a ferryboat conveyed teams from 
one side to the other. 

After having crossed the river, we 
walked several miles on the road through 
the ‘‘bottoms” and toward evening 
started on our return to town. When 
we arrived at the river I followed the center 
as walking was easier on the ice, while 
my father and brothers returned by road 
as we came..- 

Upon reaching a point opposite my 
home, which was about three blocks away 
from the river, I started for the bank and 
when about thirty feet from the shore I 
went through the ice up to my neck. In 
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front of me was thin ice and a strong 
current, while at my back the ice was more 
or less solid. I kept my presence of mind, 
stuck out my elbows behind me and broke 
the ice as far as I could, then raised my- 
self to the ice on my elbows and wiggled 
on my back to the middle of the river. 
Arising to my feet I ran down the river 
without stopping until I was safe on the 
bank. When I arrived home I was 
frozen stiff as an icicle except at the bend 
of the knees—it had been a very close call. 


* ok * 
THE TROUBLESOME QUAIL 
By Cuas. C. MuLiin 


eyais quai! is finely prepared’ 
dear!” said the young hus- 
band enthusiastically at table. 
“By Jove, it’s delicious!” 
“Oh, I’m so glad!” returned his de- 
lighted wife. “I was afraid you would 
refuse to eat it, after all the trouble I 
had with it.” 
-“Refuse to eat it? Nonsense! But 
what trouble did you have with it, dear?” 
‘Well, when I was sliding it out of the 
oven it slipped and went into the coal 
scuttle, and then I had to chase Towser 
over into the next yard- before I could 
snatch it out of his mouth!” 





* * * 


PROTECTION OF SNAKE MOTHER 
By GERTRUDE MOREHEAD 


EVERAL years ago we 
found a large black snake 
in our yard under an 
old boat that was used 
for a flower bed. Our 
old yellow dog had been 

—— trained to kill snakes by 
taking them in his mouth and shaking - 
them to pieces, so when we found this 
snake we called him. As soon as he com- 
menced shaking it, little fine black snakes 
seemed to fly in every direction, and we 
found and killed more than twenty scat- 
tered over the yard. We learned later 
that the old snake on being frightened had 
swallowed all the little ones for protection. 
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+AN ACADIAN LEGEND - 
By Charles Winslow Hall 


fim N a moonlit October 
night in the early 
years of the last cen- 
tury, old Angus Mac- 
Gregor, landlord of 
“The Highland Pip- 
er,” at Port Maclan, 
sat before the great 


hearthstone smoking 


and stroking his flow- 

ing white beard. A 

great blaze of pine 
knots and dried roots filled the huge 
fireplace; a small copper kettle reeked 
with steam on a little mound of embers; 
a green bottle of true Glenlivet and another 
of French cognac, with glasses, a little 
bowl of loaf sugar, pipes and tobacco 
crowded the tiny lampstand, and Felix 
Doucette, Acadian packman or pedler, 
beady-eyed, mercurial and well content 
with the world and himself, had evidently 
drank several times to the great kindly 
Scot, who seemed strangely unwilling to 
part with his companion. 

‘An’ sae, Doucette, ye’re boun’ south 
the nicht wi’ thae ne’er-do-weel, Mont- 
morency chiels, i’ the Swallow?” he said 
dryly. 

“Oh, oui, certainlee,” replied Felix 
briskly. ‘De ol’ packs are emptee, an’ 
I leave dem wis you, mon ami. I s’all 
come back earlee in ze spring, ma foi! wiz 
plentee of fine t’ing: seelk, ribbon, dress, 
ring, bres’pin—everyt’ing.” 

“But, mon Doucette, gin ye wad wait 
but a few days, the big brig wad be ready, 
an’ ye wad hae a safer voyage hame,” 
grumbled old Angus. 

“Qui! vraiment, my ol’ frien’, but you 
do forget ze belle Marie, and ze leetle 
Hubert; ze win’ ees fair and ze night 


beautiful, my Angus; truly it is as light as 
day, an’ eef ze win’ holds one day, or 
maybe two, we reach ze Isle Madame. 
Dere we leave Madame an’ ze enfant, wiz 
her frien’s, an’ I go on to Halifax in ze 
Swallow, to ordaire my goods to be sheep 
here nex’ spring; den I go back to Arichat 
and have ze good tam all ze wintaire.” 

“But ye must hae a deal o’ siller, mon, 
an’ a’ folk are havering o’ yere guid fcr- 
tune; are ye weel armed, Doucette, gin 
ye meet wi’ unchancy folk, on land or sea?” 

The Acadian laughed merrily, ard then 
his face hardened for a moment as he 
looked about him and drew from some 
hidden pocket a handsome brace of short, 
flint-lock poeket pistols. ‘“‘Certainlee I 
go arm! Sacre! But I fear not here. In 
Halifax or maybe Saint John I take ze 
money from ze big belt, an’ put him in 
ze bank until I pay heem away. But come, 
ol’ frien’, annozer glass, an’ den I go-to 
prepare.” 

“Weel, weel, Doucette, wilfu’ mon will 
hae his way: ye can keep yourself and yours 
I see, an’ aiblins I’m grown auld an’ 
silly. Here’s tae ye, mon, an’ the guid wife 
an’ the bairnie! May ye hae a pleasant 
voyage an’ a safe return.” 

“Tl have a glass, too, Angus, and drink 
that toast with all my heart,” said a deep, 
resonant voice, and “Black Dan” Mont- 
morency, skipper and part owner of the 
“Swallow,” came in at the open low-lin- 
telled door. “It’s good brandy that, 
Angus, an’ I’ll be sworn never paid dues 
to colony or king; eh, MacGregor?” With 
a grim smile, the powerful seaman sat 
down his glass and strode back to the 
open doorway. His bronzed face with its 
dead-black moustache and beard were 
silhouetted against a glimpse of the tidal 
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river that lay like molten silver not far 
distant. It seemed to Angus that the 
“Captain’s” features were strangely pale 
and their aspect unusually sinister and 
forbidding; but it was with the rough 
courtesy of his class and calling that he 
again addressed the Acadian. 


Yj 
Yai / 
‘An’ sae, Doucette, ye’re boun’ south the nicht i thae ne’er-do-weel Montmorency 
chiels, z’ the Swallow?’’ 


*°Tis a beautiful night and this land- 
breeze will carry us out over the bar ata 
single tack; once outside, the wind is fair 
down the Straits and ought to bring us 
into Canseau before sunset tomorrow. Here 
come George and Harry! Tell Madame 
Doucette that all is ready; the boat is at 
the wharf, our sails are loosed and the 
anchor close-bitted under the ‘Swallow’s’ 
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forefoot.. Good-night, Angus, you’ll hardly 
see any of us again this winter.” 
Doucette hurried into another room from 


‘whence he soon re-issued, booted and 


cloaked for the keen October winds, and 
laden with wraps and bundles. His wife, 
a somewhat pale, but pretty Acadienne, 
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followed, carrying her sleeping baby, only 
a few months old. The younger Mont- 
morency, taking the light baggage, fol- 
lowed “Black Dan’? down to the wharf, 
and the Doucettes exchanged their last 
greetings with old MacGregor before start- 
ing on their voyage. 

“You ’ave been verree kin’ to us an’ 
leetle Hubert,’’ said Madame Doucette 
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plaintively, “we are sorree to go, an’ will 
be glad to come back wiz ze birds.” 

“We are glad to go, M’sieu, an’ will be 
glad to return, ol’ frien’,” cried Doucette 
gaily. “Here is my han’; now give me 
ze leetle Hubert, ma mie, an’ let us depart.” 

Old Angus followed the little group to 
the dooryard and saw them go down the 
rude causeway to the wharf of rough-hewn 
logs. The stout, squat jolly-boat splashed 
and spluttered her noisy way across the 
glassy interval and drew up beside the 
little coaster. He could almost recognize 
each individual, as one by one they as- 
cended the low sides of the “Swallow.” 


“Ye’ll see them nae mair, Angus,” said . 


a feeble voice beside him; “the deid- 
claith was ower an’ ower thae breists as 
they bade ye guid-bye, the bairnie an’ a’.”’ 

“Whist, Janet MacGregor, ye’ve nae 
richt tae speir into thae things. The ways 
o’ life and deith are a’ in His han’s, as 
ye’ve often tauld me yoursel’. There, 
there, dinna greet, mither. I ken ye hae 
nae will to see sic sorrowfu’ warnings. But 
are ye sure then?” 

“Sure! Didna my ain gran’mither see 


her ain man an’ twenty ither pretty clans- 


men 0’ the MacGregors march awa before 
Culloden, knowin’ a’ were going to return 
nae mair? Didna my mither beg and pray 
my ain faether to stay at hame frae the 
herring-fishin’ when the great gale swept 
the Hielan’ shore like the besom o’ deith? 
Didna I, my ain son, warn ye a’ on the 
day when you only were saved an’ your 
ain sire an’ twa brithers went down in 
mid-straits? Do I like tae hae the vision 
that makes me feared an’ a’most hated? 
Na, na, my son. I would that nane o’ our 
‘kin had e’er known the second sight, that 
sees sae little of joy and sae mickle 0’ 
sorrow an’ loss.” 

Old Janet went feebly indoors, but 
Angus watched and waited. The boat was 
hoisted inboard, the mainsail and foresail 
spread their broad fluttering expanse of 
snowy canvas, and the lusty crew swayed 
heartily at the halyards of fore and main- 
peak, until both of the principal sails weré 
at their fullest tension. The capstan 
trundled merrily; the chain cable rattled 
in through the hawse-holes; a deep voice 
called loudly “Hoist the jib,” and like 
magic the bellying sails filled, the bows 
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fell off from the land-breeze on the star- 
board tack; the moving schooner began 
to “talk” as the tiny wavelets rippled 
under sheer and counter, and the “Swal- 
low,” white as a snow-clad peak in the 
mystical moonlight, stood down the river 
and was lost to view. 

“T canna tell why,” muttered old Angus, 
as he closed the door and began to “‘redd 
up the fire,” now waning low and redly 
glowing, “but I’m thinkin’ the mither’s 
richt, an’ we'll ne’er see the Doucettes 
again, puir bodies. The puir mither is 
sae sure, an’ indeed I’ve never liked that 
Doucette wi’ a’ that gear and gold should 
go in the ‘Swallow.’ But there,” he 
went on, “Aiblins the mither’s an’ auld 
fule, an’ I juist anither; Dan’s a rough 
fellow an’ unchancy customer when his 
bluid’s het an’ ill to cross; but he’ll ne’er 
dare that surely.” So saying, but shaking 
his head ominously, old Angus went to his 
bed. 

* * * 

What happened that night on board the 
saucy ‘‘Swallow” as she stood stoutly on 
her course down the Straits one can only 
conjecture. We can well imagine, how- 
ever, that Marie and her babe soon sought 
the berths of the narrow little cabin, 
reached by a step-ladder-like companion- 
way stairs, before which one of the younger 
Montmorencys leaned against the long 
curved tiller and kept the schooner on 
her course to the south and east, peering 
from time to time into the dimly-lighted 
binnacle. 

Doucette, having first looked to the 
comfort of “La belle Madame” and “Le 
petit Hubert,” comes again on deck, puffing 
away comfortably at his great Dutch 
porcelain pipe, with its long weichsel stem 
and silver stopper. He greets all cheerily, 
and mindful of the shipmen’s conven- 
ience, curls himself up comfortably on the 
slanting thwart of the stout jolly-boat 
as it lies stripped of oars and tiller in the 
larboard gangway, between the narrow 
cabin and the quarter bulwarks. He says 
little, for he enjoys a good long smoke, 
and skipper and men, never very talkative 
on shore, are tonight silent and reticent 
beyond their wont. ; 

The full moon in all her splendor sweeps 
through the cloudless midnight sky. The 
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Straits, as far as the eye can discern, are 
one unbroken sea of silvery radiance; the 
sails, scarce pulsating to the swing and send 
of the rippling waves and’ swelling with 
the’ northwestern land breeze, form a 
pyramid of snow, and the slender topmasts, 
to the eyes of the Acadian, are lost amid 
the brilliant constellations. The spell 
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dunnage, and now and then trimming a 
ratline or seizing with fierce, nervous 
sweep of his keen sheath-knife and: working 
aft amidship, now here and now there, si- 
lent as an Indian and lithe as a panther, 
ever drawing nearer to the happy, voluble 
Acadian. 
The hanying fish-oil lamp above the table 
in the little cabin throws a red 














glow through the tiny win- 
dows upon the dew-drenched 
sills of the cabin door; and 
the dim light of the binnacle 
‘seems to have a strange fasci- 
nation for Henry, the younger 
Montmorency, moodily watch- 
ing the swing of the card and 
the set of the filling sails. 
Doucette shivers and takes his 
pipe from his mouth. ‘Mon 
Dieu! ze breeze grows cold; I 
mus’ finish my pipe an’ turn 
in.” 
* * * 





In the late spring of the 
following year the ‘‘Swallow” 
lay at a wharf in Hillsborough 
Bay, laden with brick, which 
the younger Montmorencys 
were rapidly discharging. 
Black Dan sat on the string- 
pieces of the pier, in busy 
bargaining with a stout, ruddy- 
faced mariner, one Captain 
Turner of the outlying port of 
River Haven. 

“Here are her papers, Cap- . 
tain. All right, as you can see 
for yourself,”’ said he gravely, 
“and you can take her away 








“A woman, once beautiful, but now wan and pallid of face, 
sat gazing into his, with glazed and sightless, 


yet strangely searching eyes” 


of transcendent beauty and utter stillness 
seems to have fallen upon crew and pas- 
senger alike. 

Doucette has at last finished his pipe, 
shows his white teeth and gaily laughs and 
chatters away at the younger’ Montmo- 
rencys at tiller and sheets; Black Dan has 
never intermitted a feverish activity since 
the voyage, began, looking to shroud and 
stay, coiling up loosened ropes, throwing 
overboard litter, discarded ballast and 


this very evening, as soon as 
the last thousand of bricks are 
on the wharf. There is nothing 
rotten or weak about her or 
her gear and sails, and the few little 
things and stores we have aboard her go 
with the vessel.” 
“But do you quit the sea altogether?”’ 
asked Turner. 
* Black Dan looked sharply at his com- 
panion and then at the taut little craft 
below him before he answered: “‘Yes, we 
have always wanted to build a mill and 
settle down to a quiet life on shore. We 
offer you the ‘Swallow’ at a bargain 
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to make up the balance we need to do this 
and to be able to get ready our machinery 
for the fall grinding and carding. Are we 
agreed, or must we take the ‘Swallow’ 
back with us to Port Maclan?” 

“T’ll take her,” said Captain Turner. 
“Come up to the bank and we’ll sign the 
papers and I’ll pay over the money. John 
Lauder here will be my witness and help 
me sail the ‘Swallow’ home.” 

That same evening, just as the sun was 
setting, the “Swallow,” manned by her 
new owner and John Lauder, sailed ballast- 
less and ‘‘flying light”’ out of harbor, with 
a flawy, northwesterly breeze and barely 
tautened sheets. The wind was not only 
light, but the tide at flood unfavorable, 
and it was long after dark when they 
cleared the East Bar of St. Peter’s Island 
and began to beat up Northumberland 
Straits with a fair tide, a head wind and a 
choppy sea that kept both men at helm 
and sheet, with the deck forward con- 
stantly wet with spray, as their crank bark 
heeled at every flaw and plunged and 
tossed at every little white cap. 

The night was dark and somewhat 
murky and only a fitful star here and there 
shone in mid-heaven. The chill of the late 
spring and a heavy dew was in the air, and 
the binnacle gleamed feebly beside the 
cheap fisherman’s compass. Down in the 
empty cabin, the unfurnished berths, 
empty lockers and the hanging table with 
its poor display of coarse mugs and plates, 
bone-handled cutlery and iron spoons 
were garishly illuminated by an ancient 
tin lamp in fashion much like a Roman 
patera, which filled the ambient air with 
a mingled odor of whale oil and burnt 
cotton. This, too, at times burnt low and 
fitfully, and then again fiercely flaring, 
cast a redly glowing flame out from the 
open companionway. 

By midnight, after several long reaches 
to larboard and starboard, and a cold, 
wearisome and somewhat anxious struggle 
with the short seas and squally land- 
breeze, the “Swallow” was reaching up for 
a sandy cape, beyond which a single tack 
should place her safely in River Haven. 
At two o’clock, however, they were again 
on the starboard tack, and still to lee- 
ward of the intervening shoals. 

Lauder was more than a little weary, 
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wet with the spindrift and something 
chill and went below, leaving Turner at 
the helm. 

Seating himself at the table, he took his 
pipe, tobacco and knife from his pockets, 
cleaned the bowl of ashes and saw that the 
stem was clear; cut from a carrot of Vir- 
ginia twist a charge of tobacco, rubbing it 
fine between his horny palms, and filling 
the pipe, rose to his feet, seized the hanging 
lamp, and holding the curving flame- 
tipped tube to its bowl, drew strongly with 
deep, rapid inhalations until a red coal 
spread deeply into the compacted weed. 
The dense, pungent smoke seemed to fill 
the narrow cabin with a sense of warmth 
and comfort, and for a moment blotted out 
all the surroundings; then as Lauder care- 
fully let the lamp drop to the end of its 
chain, the smoke cleared somewhat and 
revealed the sordid bareness of the cabin, 
and, as John staggered, aghast and speech- 
less, the hitherto unseen cabin passengers 
of the “Swallow.” 

Bolt upright, not six feet away on the 
opposite locker, with arms stiffly fallen 
down by either side, and hands nerveless, 
yet half-clenched as if from the death- 


agony, a woman, once beautiful, but now 
wan and pallid of face, sat gazing into his, 
with glazed and sightless, yet strangely 


searching eyes. A little child, a mere 
nursing baby, lay across her knees, its little 
head hanging limply down at an angle that 
told too surely of death and decay. Lauder 
gasped and stared and tried to call out in 
his fear and horror, but his voice died in his 
throat and his every hair seemed to bristle 
with terror. Then the instinct of flight 
seized him, and turning, he staggered to ° 
the companionway; but once there, his 
native courage began to return, and as he 
looked up he saw the honest, hearty face of 
Captain Turner, wet and weary, but deter- 
mined, under the shadow of his yellow 
souwester. “I won’t be such a coward,” 
he said, to himself, and with an effort he 
turned about to look once more upon that 
frightful visitation. The blue smoke 
wreaths lay in dense cirrhi near. the deck 
timbers overhead, writhing and wavering 
in the confined atmosphere, but he was 
alone; the dread apparitions had vanished 
like a dream. “It must have been only a 
fancy,” he said to himself, as again he 
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turned to come on deck, forcing himself 
to puff with conscientious deliberation at 
his pipe, to which he had instinctively 
clung even in his first paroxysm of mortal 
terror. He leaned heavily against the 
quarter rail, for his knees trembled under 
him and his blood still ran chill in his 
veins and saw in the first false dawn the 
shore draw nearer and nearer, and as it 
seemed to him far closer than it should 
be. 

Suddenly Turner broke the silence. ‘I’m 
going to run into the river here and lay the 
hooker up for a while; it’s a short cut 
through the woods home, and we’ll get 
there in time for a good hot breakfast.” 

“But, Captain,” said Lauder, ‘we can 
sail home almost as quick in the schooner 
and have her all ready for careening and 
painting as we planned. It’s only a couple 
of tacks more, and it isn’t worth while to 
make two days’ work out o’ a little job 
like this.” 

“Oh, it don’t matter,” said Turner 
sharply. ‘We can come across when the 
wind is fair and bring her home in a couple 
of hours or maybe four. She’s too light 
for this breeze, and we’re hungry and tired. 
So say no more about it.” 

So they sailed the “Swallow” into the 
little river and anchored her in a deep pool, 
almost under the shadow of birch-forested 
cliffs scarped with ledges of red sandstone. 
The sails were struck and secured, the 
cabin and forecastle closed and locked 
and the boat hoisted outboard over the 
low rail, in which they rowed ashore. 
Drawing the tender far up above the 
reach of the highest tide, they hid the oars 
in a thickset copse of blue spruces and set 
out through the woods for River Haven. 

Captain Turner had filled his short clay 
pipe and for a while smoked furiously as 
he strode along, exchanging no word with 
his companion. They walked thus a mile 
or two before he spoke. “Lauder,” he 
broke out abruptly, ‘‘what did you see 


down in the cabin when you went to light. 


your pipe?” . 
Something of the old, unreasoning horror 
came back to Lauder, but he kept it under 
and his voice was steady as he answered 
with well-simulated surprise, ‘“What did 
I see? What could I see beside the empty 
berths and that stinking whale-oil lamp?” 





Turner said nothing for a while, but 
walked on in silence, still srhoking furiously 
and apparently in deep thought. At last 
the narfow forest trail entered a clearing 
in the wood, and the rosy flush of dawn 
heralded the sunrise close at hand. To his 
surprise Lauder saw that the Captain’s 
face was drawn and pale, his bearded lips 
fixed and determined; it was evident that 
his slow, strong spirit was stirred to its 
lowest depths. 

“Lauder,” said he, ‘“’tis no use to lie. 
Your face when you came to the bottom 
of the stairs showed that something had 
frighted you terribly. You did see some- 
thing below decks there this morning. In 
the name of God, what was it?” 

Thus strongly adjured, Lauder gave 
way. “Captain,” said he simply, ‘I have 
said nothing because I can’t trust to my 
own eyesight and nerves. I lighted my 
pipe by that flaring light and the smoke 
for a moment hung around me so thick 
that I saw only the pipe and the lamp 
itself. Then as the smoke rose and shim- 
mered, I thought I saw a dead mother 
holding a dead babe on her knees, sitting 
on the locker exactly opposite to where I 
stood. Her eyes stared into mine, but they 
had no light and she neither spoke nor 
stirred. For a moment I could not call 
out nor move, but at last I rushed to the 
stairs and when I saw you at the wheel, I 
was ashamed of myself and forced myself 
to look back into those awful eyes. But 
there was nothing there, and I cursed 
myself for a dreaming fool and came on 
deck.” 

The great drops of sweat poured down 
from the Captain’s brow and face and his 
voice trembled as he answered, ‘‘Lauder,”’ 
said he solemnly, “as sure as there is a God, 
I was steering away after you went below, 
laying plans for outfitting our fishing 
voyage and watching the land as we drew 
near, meaning to call to you soon to help me 
put her about. All at once, as I looked to: 
windward, I cast my eyes over that accursed 
jolly-boat in which we came ashore, and 
as God sees me, I saw lying in her a dead 
man with his throat cut from ear to ear. 
How I kept on my course, I don’t know, for 
my hair stood on end and my blood was 
freezing in my veins; but I kept my eyes 
fixed on that compass until you rushed to 
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the companionway stairs and then I looked 
and it was gone. 

“No money would tempt me to sail in 
that accursed schooner again or to ship 
any of my neighbors in a craft which can 
never bring good luck to anyone. I must 
sell her, for I can’t afford to burn or sink 
her, and it will be easy to find a buyer, at 
the price. Good reason had her skipper 
for leaving the sea, I’ll be bound, although 
the Lord only knows why!” 

“Do you think that they did not dare 
to sail in her any longer?” asked Lauder. 

“Let us ask no questions and say nothing 
to anyone, for some years anyhow; Black 
Dan is not a man to be trifled with, and 
he’s less than two hundred miles away; 
but some day I’ll know something about 
the poor souls who cannot sleep in peace, 
because a debt is owin’ to the justice of 
man an’ the vengeance o’ God.” 

So they solemnly promised never to 
speak of their strange experiences on the 
“Swallow” until something came to light 
or it was agreed that secrecy was no longer 
necessary. Captain Turner sailed the 
Gulf for years, and was known and re- 
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spected from Cape Cod to the Seven 
Islands as a safe-going mariner, cheery 
and kindly to passengers and crew. 

From time to time he made inquiry as 
to the former owners of the “Swallow,” 
which stout little vessel was often sold and 
never stayed long in any man’s ownership. 
The Montmorency brothers left the sea 
for good, as they had planned, and became 
known as quiet and well-to-do house- 
holders, in strong contrast to their former 
doubtful and almost lawless course of life. 
The merry Doucette never returned to 
Port Maclan, and his well-worn packs lay 
unclaimed in the garret of the Highland 
Piper long after “the auld Janet” had 
joined her forbears and Angus himself was 
gathered to his fathers. 

There was no legal evidence that would 
warrant a trial; the Doucettes had’ been 
and were not, so far as the gossip of a few: 
acquaintances bore witness. The country 
was wild and sparsely settled, and Captain 
Turner and his old friend Lauder became 
content to leave to the final accounting the 
mystery of the cabin passengers of the 
“Swallow.” 


AFTER SUMMER 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


Wie the gods love die young. Green lanes turn brown; 
And all the flaming triumph of the rose 
In withered ashes round the garden blows; 
The tattered leaves on every blast sweep down; 
The smile of nature changes to a frown; 
The meadow streams no longer move in glee 
But lose in sobs their silvery melody, 
And stillness falls on country and on town. 


Yet is there beauty in the solemn hush 
That comes when the quick summer goes; and dear 
The silences that claim the shadowed day: 
For ever and anon some lingering thrush 
Breaking the Sabbath with a song of cheer, 
Illumes the world with memories of white May! 
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The Swan Song of the 


Rocky Mountain Canary 
by Katherine Keife 














School was demoralized. The 
sixty fifth-graders, whose 
names appeared upon its 
muster roll, were in uproari- 
ous disorder. For this unde- 
sirable state of affairs there 
were several reasons. In the 
first place, the school was too 
large. In the second place, the division of 
sexes was unequal, so that forty-five out of 
the total of sixty pupils were boys, of ex- 
tremely inventive minds and dispositions 
far from studious. 

Miss Andersen, who took the class at 
the beginning of the year, finding her flock 
utterly opposed to making the acquaint- 
ance of common fractions, had decided to 
pour forth her soul in song. She didn’t 
teach music. She simply sang rote songs 
with her pupils, to the exclusion of all other 
duties, and for this drew her sixty dollars 
a month, which was doubtless little enough 
pay for so much effort. 

The boys dubbed her “Jenny Lind, or 
the Swedish nightingale,” in delicate com- 
pliment to her ancestry. At morn, at 
noon, and until the closing hour, Number 
Eight sang vigorously and boisterously. 
The children sang their song books through, 
from cover to cover. They sang hymns and 
patriotic songs. By and by, they began 
to put in their time singing music-hall 
songs that savored of limburger, and this 
innovation upon the school curriculum 
eventually brought about a change of 
dynasty. 

Certain matrons upon the School Board, 


having breadth of soul superior to minding 
their own business, were consumed with 
zeal for the public welfare. Joyfully they 


‘heard of the music-hall ditties that were 


being perpetrated in Number Eight. The 
matter was brought up in mothers’ meet- 
ing. It was turned over by many tongues 
as a toothsome morsel, and the effect of 
the melodies upon the minds and morals of 
Number Eight was fully discussed. The 
consensus of opinion was against the 
Bowery favorites, and by a unanimous 
vote their continued use was abolished. 

To make a horrible example of Miss 
Andersen, she was removed to a smaller 
school, in a better part of the city, at a 
salary of sixty-five dollars a month. Miss 
Andersen had a pull with the Board, as 
well as with the principal of Bluffum | 
School. 

So the boys lost their Swedish nightin- 
gale, and’in her stead there was appointed 
to rule over them Miss Cecilia Kennedy, 
from the list of new and untried substi- 
tutes, who had no pull with anybody. 
Miss Kennedy had taught for twelve years 
in her home town in the suburbs. Now, 
by the death of the invalid sister and 
mother, to whom the twelve years’ toil 
had been gladly given, the old home had 
been broken up, and for the sake of change 
she had cast her lot in with the city 
workers. 3 

The boys eyed her as she faced them 
that first morning—a small, slender, heroic 
figure in a clinging black dress with touches 
of. lavender among the white at her 
throat. There was something new and 
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interesting in the poise of the small head 
with its masses of wavy dark hair, in the 
small spirited face, lit up by big Irish eyes 
that were gray in her day dreams, blue 
when she smiled and black in anger or 
excitement. 

Reginald Folger waved his hand in air, 
and was accorded a nod of recognition 
from the new teacher. Then she stared 
at him with sudden interest, as if to make 
sure of her first impression. 

“Please may we sing?”’ 

“Certainly. We will sing ‘America,’ 
page fifty-two of your song books. Be 
careful to: keep your parts on this, or the 
altos will find themselves carrying the air, 
and we shall have the whole thing sung 
in unison.” 

She proceeded to give the pitch from 
the tuning fork, and to beat the time for 
the opening measure. Not a mouth 
opened. 

‘“What’s the matter?” 

“We’re waiting for you to begin.” 

“T never sing with my pupils. You must 
depend upon yourselves. I’m sorry if it 
will bother you, but it is really much 
better for you.” 

“Doesn’t sing!” 
baum. 

“Not to sing!” echoed Vladimir Waldof- 
ski. 

“Rocky Mountain canary!’ hissed Reg- 
inald Folger, and that was how this new 
name came to Miss Kennedy. 

Number Eight didn’t want to like her 
at all. Bluffum School was prejudiced 
against her, and the children would have 
liked to copy the covert sneers and cold 
demeanor of the teaching force; but chil- 
dren are responsive little creatures, and 
fifth-graders have not yet mastered the 
intricacies of “push and pull.” So they 
liked the soothing presence of Miss Ken- 
nedy. They liked her low and gentle voice. 
They liked her kind and pleasant ways. 
They hung upon her laugh and her funny 
stories. They bragged that they had the 
prettiest teacher in the building. The boys 
forgot to be rudeand sulky. They became 
suddenly helpful and gentle-mannered, 
just for the sake of her smiling apprecia- 
tion. She had a charming smile, that set 
dimples going in her pretty pink cheeks, 
to match the dimple in her chin. The 


gasped Peter Rosen- 
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girls forgot to be shy and awkward, and 
took on new graces daily, just through 
their habit of copying the admirable Miss 
Kennedy. 

Among all this harmony there rang one 
discordant note. It came from Reginald 
Folger. Apparently nothing that Miss 
Kennedy did could please him, and the 
thing that least concerned him was to 
please her. When he found that she 
liked to have the room still, he bestirred 
himself to make ‘a racket. He whistled 
through his teeth. He drummed upon his 
desk. He scraped his feet upon the floor. 
He dropped books continually. , 

As in most city schools, the grade 
teachers of Bluffum were so hampered by 
rules that they had no freedom to punish 
insubordination. Miss Kennedy had re- 
duced her whole room, with the exception 
of Reginald® Folger, to order, with no 
appeal to the principal. Such had been 
that official’s rudeness of manner toward 
herself that she was fully determined, 
whatever might happen, to send no child 
to the office. She had spirit. 

When Reginald took to whispering, 
slapping the face of the boy behind him 
and pulling the hair of the girl in front, he 
was summoned to a special chair beside the 
teacher’s desk, with his back to the room. 
He whistled softly. Two darkening eyes 
turned their full gaze upon hifh and he 
subsided. He rapped with his pencil. A 
small, soft hand reached across the desk, 
took the pencil from his unresisting hand 
and laid it on the desk. 

“This is the time to study your spelling, 
Reginald.” 

Her eyes were just. as pleasant as her 
voice. 

“T know my spelling,” very sulkily. 

The boy learned so quickly that he 
never appeared to study at all. 

‘‘Haven’t you any work that you ought 
to do?” 

“No.” 

“No, Miss Kennedy,” corrected the 
Rocky Mountain canary, with a voice and 
smile so gentle and magnetic that the big 
black eyes went down before the big blue 
eyes, a blush mounted to the olive cheek, 
and the rebellious pupil muttered shame- 
facedly, “No, Miss Kennedy.” 

“How do you like fairy stories?” 
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The hungry eagerness of the dark face 
answered her dumbly. 

The Canary reached into the depth of 
her desk and extracted therefrom a won- 
derful book of Celtic fairy tales, bound in 
dark green leather, with the harp of Erin 
stamped in gold upon the cover. What 
boy could withstand such a treasure? 
This one seized it with an involuntary 
expression of thanks that spoke well for 
his home training, and was dead to the 
world until the noon intermission. The 
Canary gazed upon the dark face bent 
over the book with a curiously wistful 
expression. 

At the afternoon session Reginald ap- 
peared with pockets curiously bulging, and 
Miss Kennedy presently saw a slender red 
snake writhing along her desk and two 
small hop toads setting out on a little 
journey in the world across tlre schoolroom 
floor. Mentally thankful for her steady 


nerves, with an inward chuckle as she 
realized that she was humbly imitating 
the good Saint Patrick in her deed, she 
seized the snake by his neck and incar- 
cerated him in an empty crayon box. 
Then, darting after the toads, she had both 


of them in the same safe receptacle before 
half the children were aware that anything 
unusual was occurring. 

“Where did you get them, Reginald?”’ 

“A fellet gave them to me.” 

“Have you any more?” 5 

“Yes—Miss Kennedy.” 

“T’ll take them all,’”’ and two more toads 
went into the box. 

“Have you any more?” 

“No, Miss Kennedy.” 

“Take your own seat, now, please, for 
your writing lesson.” 

“T don’t want to write,” without budg- 
ing. .- : 
“Why? Are you sick? 
able to write?” 

“T feel able, but I won’t do it.” 

“T’m sorry you feel unwilling to do your 
work, Reginald, because you will have to 
take your lesson in writing unless you are 
sick. I can’t excuse you.” 

“T don’t care whether you excuse me or 
not, you can’t make me do anything if 
I don’t want to do it. You can send me 
to the office and the principal won’t make 
me do it, either, because I’m Reginald 


Don’t you feel 
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Folger and my father is secretary of the 
School Board. I guess you didn’t know 
that, did you?” 

For more than one reason, this warlike 
statement of facts disturbed the Rocky 
Mountain canary. The pretty color in her 
cheeks deepened a little. The blué eyes 
turned black and flashed forth a steely 
glitter. She heard the children draw one 
simultaneous breath of horrified amaze- 
ment. She realized a crisis. Though mute 
in song, she was far from being dumb. She 
delivered what she felt to be her swan- 
song in calm and cutting accents: 

“Tt isn’t any news to me, Reginald. You 
need not trouble yourself to read me Tom 
Folger’s pedigree, because I know it al- 
ready, as well as I know my own. I used 
to know him when he was a little boy no 
older than you, and I never knew him to 
be cruel to a poor, harmless, useful snake 
or toad. I never knew him to be rude to 
his teacher or impertinent to any other 
lady. I wish you were half as good a boy 
as your father used to be. Now come with 
me into the ante-room, and we will see 
about this business.” 

In a dazed manner, Reginald accom- 
panied the Canary into the little side 
apartment, to view her with surprise, as 
she picked up a ruler from the ledge of the 
blackboard. 

“You aren’t going to whip me!” 

“Maybe I’m going to whip your father, 
or the principal, or the superintendent; 
but I think that you’ll find yourself the 
honored person,”’ and suiting the action to 
the word, she laid the small rebel across 
her knee and applied the curly maple 
vigorously. 

‘You aren’t allowed to whip me,” said 
the boy with real dignity, as he dried his 
eyes upon her proffered handkerchief. 

“No; that is why I shall resign tonight.” 

Reginald ceased mopping his eyes and 
gave her the queerest look. 

“You don’t have to go; I won’t tell on 
you,” he said. 

Her eyes overflowed in a minute, and | 
she laughed, as she reached out her 
hand. 

“Lend me that hanky, now, I’m the one 
that needs it. It is very dear and kind 
of you not to tell, but don’t you see, 
I’ve done wrong, and so I should not feel 
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right to stay here any more after I’ve 
done it.” 

“No; I don’t see why you can’t stay if 
nobody knows you did it.. Anyway, I 
deserved to be whipped sixty times as 
hard. Shall you have to tell the princi- 
pal?” 

“T shall have to tell somebody, when I 
resign.” 

“Well, I’m going to ask my father to 
keep you.” 

All the rest of the afternoon he was a 
model boy. He even waited to say good- 
night and to lay upon her desk a little 
note reading: ¢ 

“T’m sorry I’ve been so bad. R.” 

She smiled over it as she gathered up 
her small belongings for a final departure. 
It was Friday of her fourth week’s teaching, 
so that another substitute could easily be 
procured for Monday’s work. One small 
satisfaction she would give herself. She 
would report to no principal, but to the 
superintendent himself, at his office in the 
rooms of the Board of Education. 

When she reached the office the face 
that she looked for was not behind the 
big desk. Another man sat at a table with 
his back toward her. She noticed that his 
hair was very black and graying a trifle 
at the temples. When she was close up 
to him, he turned at the sound of her step, 
and she recognized Tom Folger. With 
recognition as swift as her own, he sprang 
up and caught both her hands in his. 

“Why, Cissy! This is an unexpected 
pleasure. How are you? Upon my word, 
you are prettier than ever!’’ 

“Tom, you’re a flatterer. Where is that 
missing superintendent? I’ve come to 
resign.” 

“He took the noon train to New York, 
so you will have to resign tome. What are 
you doing it for, anyway? Why don’t you 
stay? Can’t you stand the racket? What’s 
the matter out at that Bluffum building, 
Cissy?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve whipped a boy. He 
was rude and disobedient and he brought 
four toads and a snake into school this 
afternoon. So I whipped him, and it’s 
against the rules.” 

“You mustn’t leave for that; the boy 
needed it.” 

“Come to think of it, ’twas your boy.” 
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“What! Reginald?” 

“Yes, Reginald.” 

“Cissy, you are just the same girl that 
you always were. Here’s my hand on%it, 
and I thank you. I’ve sometimes had a 
notion that I ought to whip Reginald 
myself; but his mother being dead and all, 
I’ve put it off from time to time. Really, 
I thank you. Tell me all about it. First 
time he ever was whipped, except as he 
gets into a fight now and then.” 

He went into silent spasms of laughter 
as Miss Cecilia described the exclusive 
spirit of the Bluffum teachers, their rage 
at the Nightingale dismissal, their 8pite 
against herself, their constant jeers against 
country teachers, repeated whenever she 
came near them. 

“My name throughout the building is 
the Rocky Mountain canary—a mere 
burro, you see. Donkeys are poor-spirited 
brutes and have no voice, like me. Your 


son Reginald coined the name, and it has 
won great popularity.” 

“But I don’t understand. You had a 
Can’t you sing 


splendid voice, Cissy. 
now?” 

“T can, but I don’t. Not in school. I 
don’t think it is right, for they lean on 
me so that they don’t learn anything 
themselves.” 

“Still that morbid conscience. I mis- 
trust that your conscience made a heap 
of trouble for you and me, Cissy.” 

“T don’t see how,” replied Miss Cecilia 
with a vivid blush. 

“T didn’t see it then, or I should have 
hung on; but I have mistrusted it since. 
Didn’t you turn me down because you 
wanted to support your mother and sister? 
Didn’t you, Cissy?” 

‘Well, yes, Tom. 
will own up.” 

“T wouldn’t ever have taken you away 
from them, Cissy. Our home should have 
been their home, always.” 

“IT knew you would say that, if you 
knew, and it wasn’t fair to hamper your 
success in life like that. So I just let you 
think I didn’t care.” 

“But it wasn’t true, Cissy. You let me 
believe what wasn’t true, and I didn’t see 
what was true until it was a good deal too 
late. Could you care again, Cissy?” 

“Now what’s the use, Tom? It’s mere 


It’s all over, and I 
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nonsense trying to kindle old fires that 
have long ago burned to ashes.” 

“Are you quite sure, Cissy? There’s 
many a live coal in my ashes. Dig round 
in yours and see if you can’t find a few. 
There never was anybody like you, Cissy.” 

“Let’s talk business, Tom. I came to 
resign.”’ 

“T have received your confession, and I 
refuse to accept your resignation. Go back 
and battle with that nest of tabbies. I 
can promise you that my boy won’t ever 
need a second whipping.” 

“He is going to ask you to keep me.” 

“T’ll make him stand on his good be- 
havior before I promise. He really does 
think a lot of you, but he has a notion that 
the Nightingale wasn’t treated right, and 
loyalty to her memory has compelled him 
to wiolate his feelings toward you. He is 
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a queer little chap, but a chip off the old 
block, as you may have discovered.” 

“That’s why it almost killed me to give 
him that spanking. He looked so like 
you, Tom.” ; 

“So? I was ready to bank on the coals 
in those ashes. What do you think of 
New Year’s for a wedding? Too soon? 
How about Easter? Too soon? Then it’s 
June. Say it’s June. Thank you,” with 
appropriate fireworks and demonstrations, 
which were interrupted midway by: the 
untimely entrance of a tall man who wore 
spectacles. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Superintendent. 
So you did not go to New York. You 
must excuse my little celebration, for this 
lady here has just consented to become 
Mrs. Thomas Folger at the end of the 
school year.” 


SWEETHEART OF MY DREAMS 


A: sweet companion of my dreams! 


Waking, the world of day is dark, 
And silent is the lark! 
Through daylight hours Time creeps, 
Though swift in dreams it flies. 
When I awake it seems 
I open but my eyes,— 


My heart still sleeps! 
II 
My dreams, dear one, are all of thee! 
Sometimes thy tears my kisses brush; 
Sometimes thy heart I crush 
Within my love! For this 
My soul in penance burns 
By day; yet ardently, 
Each night, my heart returns 
To crave another kiss! 
HI 
’T will only be in dreams, I fear, 
That I shall whisper all my love 
And thou wilt not reprove. 
My phantom love, it seems, 
I may not tell to thee, 
Nor any wakened ear, 
So must you ever be 
The sweetheart of my dreams. 


—Henry Dumont, in “‘A Golden Fancy.” 





A TRANSPLANTED CHRISTMAS 


BY LEONORA 


“We of the high lights, 
Sky lights, 
High lights,”’ 
trilled Camilla. 


It was a studio song, one of our own, 
bubbling with gay froth. The rule was 
that when Camilla sang it, festivities were 
set going, if not already in full swing. 

And was not tonight the gala night of 
all? 

The stool twirled and Camilla looked 
levelly into my eyes. I had not intended 
she should find it there. In fact, nothing 
was turning out as I had intended. 

“What is Christmas without the home 
folks?”’ asked Medford Browne, in a queer, 
far-gone sort of voice. I left off staring, 
gorgonized, at Camilla, to inspect Med- 
ford, with a new light on him. He was 
long-haired and sallow, above his Byron 
collar and rusty Tuxedo. Of the ordinary 
writer-type, he was a good friend of ours, 
mine and Camilla’s, and had a habit of 
saying rather diverting things. What 
had suddenly impelled him to this old- 
fashioned stupidity? 

“Who would have thought of you and 
home-folks in the same breath, Meddy? 
I didn’t dream you ever had any.” 

It sounded wanton, I said within myself, 
when Doucette had rattled out the inane 
sarcasm. Yet—had I not been looking 
Medford over with that very idea in my 
mind? 

An unaccountable impulse swayed my 
next words. 

“Sing the ‘Cradle Song,’ Camille.” 

Stabbing me with the reproach in -her 
eyes, she, yet turned back to the piano 
and began a low melody, soft as silk, but 
poignant like a steel blade, to more than 
one soul in the room. Even Doucette was 
silent when the last note died sighing, while 
Louise Moncrief sat staring at the slim 
fingers interlacing in her lap. And St. 
Julien held a melancholy gaze on the street 
lights far below his windgw-seat. 

Medford Browne was again the one to 
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speak. What was in the man tonight? 
He said: 

‘“My mother used to follow the lullaby, 
when it was Christmas like this, with 
‘Little Town of Bethlehem.’ Of course 
you don’t know it, Camille?” 

When it was Christmas like this, indeed! 
When was Christmas ever like this away 
back in the days he would persist in drawing 
up out of the deep waters? Then, not to 
allow Camilla should even be acquainted 
with treasures such as the little song and 
the mother-memories, when there was 
something in her eyes which told him! I 
had never for a minute guessed she cared 
for him in that sort. But every kind of 
pain was in tthe glance she threw his way 
before her fingers sought the keys again. 


“O, little town of Bethlehem!”’ 


Never had her voice seemed so moving, 
wholly compelling. 


“‘The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 
And Christmas comes once more!’’ 


You must have felt, as I did, that the 
insistent melody had crept back from all 
our buried childhoods, striven at our 
hearts, then slipped anew to silence. St. 
Julien broke it hollowly: 

“We of the alien house-tops might do 
better to go into syncope until the period 
of hearthstone apotheosis is over.” 

“All seasons for our joy save only 
Christmas,” put in Ives, the reader, whose 
classic face showed colder tonight than 
even its wont. 

“We might at least borrow someone 
else’s children, and so do a little enjoying 
vicariously,” threw in Alton, the big musi- 
cian out of the West. But he saved the 
hour by strolling across to the piano, and 
crashing on the keys, so affording oppor- 
tunity for a general rally of scattered 
forces. 

I think mine were the hardest to rally; 
I couldn’t tell why. Had I not been a year 
saving for this hour all the foam and froth, 
dimes and dollars, wit and gayety, I could 
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by any means foregather? Besides, there 
was the set of blue steins I had cheated 
myself out of butter to buy. We would 
bring them into service in a few minutes; 
and after that I was to uncover the picture 
I had told myself I was putting my life- 
blood into while I painted it. Where were 
those thrills gone? 

Yet I held to it—this was to be my 
Christmas of pleasure, gayety, satisfying 
to the full, the climax of the two studio 
years through which I had scraped and 
worked, the sign and symbol, in very 
fact, of all the compensating things I 
had bartered a home-life for. 

Yet plainly through the big schol 
Alton’s fingers were beating out for us, I 
could hear Philip Dawson’s throbbing 
tones as he pleaded: 

“Don’t, Cicely—don’t give us up for 
that. It never satisfies a woman. And 
think of our pain and loss! Mine first, 
for I can but think of myself first in this, 
then Uncle Blake’s, Aunt Drusilla’s.” 

“It does, it shall satisfy! I want it, 
my own life, the expression of myself in 
art,”’ I had stormed back at him. “Uncle 
Blake and Auntie can get along, and you, 
too. What is your pain or loss compared 
with what mine would be if I renounced 
my chosen work, yes, and the independent 
life I crave with it, for the narrow hearth- 
stone round you offer me as your. wife? 
Leave me to myself and my careér, Phil 
Dawson!’’ 

I could vow times over I had not thought 
of him, his eyes, his voice, for a year at 
least. The first year here had gone 
hard with me, perhaps. But for many 
months now I had made better conquest 
in every way; and Camilla and I had 
expended all spare hours and thought in 
laying in train the festivities by which we 
were to accomplish pleasant return for 
the scores of studio courtesies we had 
been accepting. 

This was Camilla’s night, at least, it 
was in her attic. But my picture was to 
come in as the climax feature. The next 
evening was to be under my own skylight, 
and, for the heart of the program, we had it 
planned that, following the little supper 
and the men’s smoke, copies of her new 
song, her first great one, should go around 
as favors. The spice of Christmas sur- 
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prise dashed in by the little exchange was 
a source of triumph to us two. 

They were all present of our special 
coterie. Good girls in the main, even 
if hard from tough pelting of the world; 
and the men could not be called bad, for 
most of them were bound to an aim, or a 
dream, or at the worst, were patiently fol- 
lowing some ever-receding shape of desired 
achievement. 

A round dozen filled the attic space left 
by Camilla’s piano and folded couch. 

Medford Browne had brought another 
story-maker with him tonight, a younger 
man, alert of eye as lazy of limb. These 
two, with Ives and Alton, were the only 
men, until St. Julien arrived, accompanied 
by a shaggy-looking chap who was work- 
ing into a snug corner in the illustrating 
set. 

St. Julien himself, with the eyes and 
brow of Shelley, held large art-measures, 
and so would call himself nothing better 
than verse-factor, not even when now and 
again a sonnet of his with the whiff of the 
ether about it crept into some periodical 
of first rank. I might as well set it down 
here that every girl of us had at one time 
or another leaned to adoration of St. 
Julien. 

A half dozen constituted the group of our 
sex also. There was a girl who sang better 
than Camilla, but without her feeling, and 
another who painted worse than I,° but 
drew with an accuracy I could never hope 
for. Doucette came next, Doucette Girard. 
We never thought of her as heavily 
weighted above her quaint arched eye- 
brows, but every one of us liked her. She 
did several things more than passably, in 
the line of clay-modelling, wood-burning 
and allied achievement. But, above all, 
she exhaled perpetually a gingery aroma 
of contradictions; witness her present out- 
cropping of ambition toward the serious 
drama. Doucette and the serious drama 
fraternizing! 

To complete our circle came Louise 
Moncrief, the sole one of us not distin- 
guished by a vacuity well-nigh perpetual 
in the region of the pocket-book. A much 
older woman than the rest, but with a 
young smile, a nimble tongue and wit. 
She was head reader of manuscripts on 
one of the big magazines, and looked on 
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as standing square in the line of editorial 
preferment: 

“‘Fate-dispenser,”’ Medford Browne was 
wont to ask her on occasion, “how canst 
thou be so blithe when so weightsome is 
thy day’s allotment of labor?” 

But Miss Moncrief was far from blithe 
tonight, or facile in bon mot. It came to 
me, with other uninvited thoughts, what 
dead and gone Christmases must have 
meant to this woman, on whose temples 
the clinging lovelocks were whitening 
unkissed! Until that very hour she had 
stood to me simply the type of a woman’s 
satisfying success. But now Phil Dawson’s 
words in my ear again, “It never satisfies 
a woman!” 

Alton swept a crashing finale from the 
keyboard and I sprang up with an over- 
done jest, yet leading to an exchange. all 
around of place, partner and grouping. 
The evening should not be a failure. There 
was tomorrow yet—tomorrow night in my 
sky parlor. No one would come if grave- 
yard desolateness like this got associated 
with us. 

“We'll all be dodging one another for 
the rest of the week if this goes any fur- 
ther,” I whispered to Camilla. “In the 
name of Bohemia, if not St. Nicholas, let’s 
do better.” 

That Christmas aboundingly gay for 
which I had scrimped and saved treasure 
of every sort, was not to slip from my 
grasp, I kept telling myself resolutely. 

The others helped, too, and the atmos- 
phere was soon more breathable. 

Camilla got a corner’s space and began 
to drill the shaggy chap in certain minuet 
movements and poses, Isador strumming on 
the guitar for them. Doucette taught the 
jolliest of her little games to Ives, Alton 
and the singing girl, while Louise enter- 
tained the rest of us with a high-flavored 
story. = 

“It was a mood,” I reasoned within. 
“T cannot tell why it should have seized 
all of us at once. Probably it will never 
come to me again, the same pang, the same 
void, the emptiness, disillusion. Pray 
God it never may.” 

Jest and laughter increased, the amber 
bead crowned our blue steins, and some 
one started a song, into which one after 
another we fell. It was not a song made 
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to fit Christmas Eves, but it rollicked and 
swung along buoyantly. 

No one heard a knocking at the door. 
It opened, and some of us looked that way. 
Our exclamations drew all other eyes in 


is 


‘“‘Mamma said 'ou'd tiss us bofe, an’ take 
- 
us on ‘our lap” 


the same direction, and the song died, 
neither jest nor badinage following. 

They were standing on the threshold, 
the pair of fair-haired children, wide-eyed, 
silent, beautiful. Snowflakes were on the 
boy’s brown coat, the girl’s red one. 

In a daze Camilla stepped forward, and 
the woman who led the children spoke: 
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“T’m looking for Miss Cicely Trent.” 

Without a word I took the note handed 
me, reading it twice over in silence. Then 
I passed it to Camilla, and with a choking 
sob sank upon the couch, covering my 
face. 


“Cicely,’’ the note ran, “I shall be gone 
when Rachel brings you my little ones. You 
will have to take care of them, for I feel that 
father and mother will never forgive me, 
. even in my grave. Your unhappy 
“MILLY.”’ 


But I did not want the children! What 
room was there in my life for them? What 
could I do with such encumbrances? 
Where would my art be, my career? 

Rachel led the little ones to me while 
my hands still covered my miserable eyes. 

“Don’t cwy,”’ coaxed Baby Drue, with 
rose-leaf touches on my trembling fingers. 
“Mamma said ’ou’d tiss us bofe, an’ take 
us on ’our lap.” 

“And be glad to see us,” put in discern- 
ing Bob. 

‘Said ’ou’d let us hang up our ’tockin’s 
for Santy,”’ pursued Drue, meeting my 
faint smile with the gladdest little laugh 
imaginable. 

Louise Moncrief it was who lifted Drue 
to my lap and Bobby to the couch beside 
me. It was she again, the scintillant, suc- 
cessful woman of the world, who, kneeling, 
took off their coats and caps, babbling 
softly :— ~ 

“You blessedest babies! Old Kris 
Kringle just spilled you right out of his 
sleigh. here on the housetops simply be- 
cause Cicely’s the luckiest girl in the world, 
even if she doesn’t know it yet. . Oh, the 
darling, darling little hands and curls and 
dimples!” 

She sprang up and began ordering every- 
body around in a fashion manifestly 
delightful to all. Before I had realized it, 
she had whisked the children with me out 
of the fumes and overbreathed atmos- 
phere into the freshness of my sky parlor. 
Drue traveled thither in the arms of Ives 
Paisley, to whose cold face none would 
have denied the glow of Christmas had 
come. Chubby Bob rode Medford 
Browne’s shoulder, Doucette driving hard 
with an imaginary whip, and Camilla 
following, hungry-eyed. 

All this I saw as ina dream. When they 
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had stood around us a little, I observed 
that big Alton came in, with bulging 
pockets. Emptying these, with inexplic- 
able winks at me and nods toward my 
babies, he kissed Drue’s hand, pulled 
Bob’s curls and was off, the others shortly 
following. 

I wanted to cry, but dared not, with two 
such pairs of eyes upon me. Instead, I 
made very busy with preparations for 
swinging a long, eager-looking stocking on 
either side of my cosy Franklin. 

x + # 

My problem was by no means done 
with when the sunshine of Christmas 
morning dropped through my skylight. 
I raised my head; two rosy faces dreamed 
on an improvised couch beside mine, two 
much-stuffed stockings hung in view. 

Slipping out of bed, I- lighted the stove 
and tried to think co-ordinately, yet 
knowing I could not. One idea persisted 
clearly as I stared around at the unhome- 
like walls; this was a sorry place for my 
babies’ Christmas! 

I knew an old farmhouse sheltered in 
the hills, a hundréd miles away, under 
whose peaked roof reigned comfort, 
peace, content. I shut my eyes in a 
Christmas dream. We were running up 
the walk between the snow-bent larches, 
Bob trotting beside me, Drue laughing 
from my arms. The door opened, a big 
Yule log glowed behind Uncle Blake, 
Aunt Drusilla was hurrying out from the 
kitchen, spicy aromas pursuing her. 

“Milly’s children, Uncle, Auntie,” I 
heard myself saying. ‘‘They are yours and 
mine now. For your beloved daughter 
is dead, and you must forgive her at last 
for having married against your will. 
Forgive everything, dear Uncle, me most 
of all for running away in chase of futile 
and selfish ambitions. We’ve come home, 
Uncle, Auntie; shan’$ we stay?” 

On .the instant Phil Dawson had come 
up the walk behind us. He sprang to my 
side, and, taking Baby Drue—oh, so ten- 
derly!—lifted her to Auntie’s arms, then 
led Bob to Uncle Blake, who bent over the 
boy a face from which all the old bitterness 
and unrelenting had been swept clean, 
the kind, good face that had shone out 
for mine and-~ Milly’s childhood—and 
Phil’s. 
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The babies had come into their own, 
while’ I—buit what were Philip’s arms 
doing? and where was my head resting? 
I arose, and, with an angry gesture and 
bitter laugh, brushed away the silly 
dream. 

“IT am weak, maudlin, this morning. 
Here is my place. I chose it long ago, have 
worked hard to carve out this very niche 
.for myself. Here I will hold my vantage 
until I can climb higher.” 

Higher? Well— 

The early mail having come, I opened a 
letter while the children still slept. 


Dear Cicely: 

Because I am old enough to be your 
mother, and because it is Christmas, when 
I must look into the ghostly faces of precious 
things I have missed, things far more valu- 
able then any you or I may ever win in fol- 
lowing a ‘‘career,” I feel myself impelled to 
send you this message. It is not mere 
friendly counsel I write down tonight; it is 
exigent pleading. 

Take your babies and go home, Cicely. 
Never fear that they and you will not be 
received with a dowering of utmost love. Go 
home to the peaceful farmhouse, the kind 
Uncle and Aunt, and—forgive me if I say it 
—to someone else there! I have divined it, 
child, divined, also, that he is worthy of you, 
even as you are worthy of the beautiful 
realm he will set you over, but that you are 
holding back from happiness only because 
you are—a very foolish and mistaken little 
girl, as was once 

LouIsE MONCcRIEF. 


P. S. Pardon, dear, my slipping in the 
small check. It occurs to me that when a 
little artist has outlaid for a holiday party, 
she may not be ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to betake hers2lf and her fhewly acquired 
family to another point a great many miles 
distant. Let me help in this happy trans- 
planting of a Christmas. Call the check a 
loan if you must. L. M. 

* * * * 

Uncle Blake and Aunt Drusilla were 
almost ready for their lonely dinner 
when we slipped in—past the snow-bent 
larches and up the steps my childish feet 
had helped to wear. My dream might 
have come true even to its foolish ending, 
if.only that well-known tread had sounded 
behind ours on the walk and Phil’s strong 
arms had lifted Drue to her grandmother’s 
embrace. 

Ah, but the welcome the dear home- 
folks gave us was enough to satisfy the 
most clamorous heart. The fofgiveness 
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and love that had been waiting for poor 
Milly they showered upon us in over- 
flowing measure. 

And when some quiet tears had washed 
away the last trace of the old bitterness, 
and we sat down, we five, to Aunt Drue’s 
stuffed turkey and spiced pies I was 
resolute to quench any pang of disap- 
pointment in my foolish heart and prove 
myself as happy as the two beloved old 
folks opposite, the two precious young- 
sters on either side. 





“‘A Christmas gift for the rest and none for me’ 


Strange, though, that Aunt Drusilla, 
who had been a Dawson before she married 
my mother’s only brother, should have 
refrained so sedulously from any mention 
of her nephew’s name while recounting 
the neighborhood news. He lived but a 
mile away, across Beechnut Hill. Could 
there be something I had not heard? - Was 
some graceful woman today dispensing a 
young wife’s hospitality in the big, red 
farmhouse Phil’s father had left him? 
Auntie might have her own preposterous 
reasons for holding back such news for 
a while! 
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I threw off such thoughts, for samething 
was clutching my heart very hard. 

But here were my blessed babies, to be 
drilled by Uncle Blake and myself, in the 
old-time games and songs, here was 
Auntie to be loved and petted a little. A 
few bright days of old-fashioned affection 
and good cheer should be mine—with no 
Phil Dawson in them! Then, beyond my 
transplanted Christmas, lay earnest work 
again, among those of kindred aims and 
tastes. The children safe and love-girdled 
in this snug corner where my own child- 
hood had been so happy, what was there 
to hinder my return to the path I had long 
ago chosen, with due weighing of measures 
and values? 

The afternoon flitted blithely over our 
little group, twilight fell with quiet. In 
the deep glow from the big logs in the 
fireplace, we sat without lamp or candle. 
Uncle Blake had drawn Bobby to him in 
the great chair beloved of mine and Philip’s 
youthful days. Baby Drue cuddled close 
in my arms in rosy peace, while her grand- 
mother went softly about the homey little 
tasks of nightfall. 

All was so deeply peaceful, so poign- 
antly sweet. A tear fell, another, dropping 
on the baby. curls against my breast. I 
could not have explained them, but surely 
they sprang from no longing in my spirit 
to annihilate the miles and be again one 
of the gay group that Camille had prom- 
































WITHOUT YOU 


ised to be gathering now in my distant 
attic. 

I heard a heavier footfall in the kitchen 
than Auntie’s, and a murmur of voices 
followed. The hired man must have re- 
turned earlier than anticipated. 

When Aunt Drue opened the door, I 
looked up, expectant. A tall figure tow- 
ered behind her, emerged from the gloom, 
came past her and into the firelight glow- 
Ah, but the deepest glow was in his warm, 
true gaze! 

“O Phil!” I cried, full confession in my 
tones, my eyes; for he had given me no 
chance to adjust myself. 

“Cicely!” he murmured, stretching out 
his arms. 

Yet I held back, clasping Drue closer, 
hiding my eyes now in her curls. 

I heard the door open and shut, and 
knew that the others had gone, even 
Bobby. 

“Cicely, darling,” Philip reproached, 
yet tenderly, ‘a Christmas gift for all the 
rest and none for me? Empty hands, 
empty arms, now and forever?” 

I could not bear the pain in his voice 
another moment. I lifted my eyes, yet 
with some foolish denial.on my lips. He 
kissed it away, gathering both Baby and 
myself to his throbbing heart. 

What need to gainsay him—or myself? 
Love had won its old, sweet way, and it 
was Christmas everywhere. 


WITHOUT YOU 


i, you, love, the day would hold no light; 
The kindly stars would vanish from the night; 
The flowers would forget to wake at morn; 

The rose die sleeping, leaving but the thorn,— 


Without you. 


Without: you, love, no promise would be bright; 
Hope’s golden sun would darken at its height; 
The world of all its glory would be shorn, 

And I should be a wanderer, forlorn,— 


Without you. 


—Henry Dumont, in “‘A Golden Fancy.” 

















EING a mother to Miss 
Cecily was very much 
like giving one’s life 
to the guarding of a 
very rare and fragile 
piece of porcelain— 
there was always the 
fear of upsetting 
draughts and shatter- 
ing jars. 

Mrs. Overheim was 
even in awe of the 
room Cecily called 
her boudoir, entering 
it only upon state oc- 
casions. Subtle glo- 

ries were in the white polished floor, with 
its black fur rugs; in the lustrous violet 
hangings; in the exquisite “Spring,” in its 
silver setting; and the squat, brown wo- 
man knew that she looked as much out of 
place there as an earthen tub on a silken 
divan. 

More than subtle was the owner of the 
room—a slim, patrician creature, whose 
face was a creamy flower, cleft by a red, 
tenderly-curving mouth. Corn-yellow hair 
formed a nimbus about her perfect pallor, 
and sweeping low, emphasized the lovely 
forward curve of her slim, snowy neck. 
Clear, sea-blue eyes, deepening to purple 
at the iris’ edge, were as ice and fire be- 
tween extremely long and vividly black 
curling lashes. Before this beauty the 
brown woman worshipped, for the most 
part, in heavy silence. 

There was a shabby, fat office-slave of a 
father who worshipped, too. Daily the 
pair planned new sacrifice. The father 
wore the same suit year after year, that 
Cecily might be silk-lined and tailor-clad, 
and the mother continued to turn and alter 
with her own hand rusty silks brought 
twenty years before from Germany, as 
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the price of gloves and boots and sabies. 
But these were trifles light as air com- 
pared with other self-effacements of the 
parents Overheim. 

It was with such breathless haste as one 
might remove a treasure from its crumbling 
pedestal to place it one knew not where, 
that Mrs. Overheim entered her daugh- 
ter’s apartment one early winter evening. 

Cecily sat before the fireplace as she 
had come in from the street, her furs slip- 
ping back, the pale gray of her perfect 
sheathing touched with the opaline glow 
of the leaping flames and the softly-shaded 
lamps. Mrs. Overheim carefully seated 
herself upon a dainty chair, and after 
clearing her throat, spoke diffidently, in 
her deep, husky contralto. 

“Sidney has sent the ring already, 
Cec’ly?”’ 

“Yes, mamma.”’ A puzzled line formed 
between the girl’s delicate brows as she 
took a small box from the table and laid 
it in her mother’s thick, calloused hand@® 
“It was queer—to send it! There is a 
queerer note.” 

Mrs. Overheim turned the ring carefully, 
noting its splendor. ‘Yuh care to read 
that note to your modther?”’ she asked 
quaintly. 

Cecilylifted the sheet from her lap and 
smoothed its creases absently. Omitting 
the opening endearment, she read musingly, 
as to herself: 


“T am sending the ring at last—your 
birthstone and the seal to our betrothal. 
You have waited for it bravely—you who 
never before waited for anything. It is 
sentimental to say it, perhaps; but Cecily 
—TI send my soul with it. May you ever 
be true. SIDNEY.” 


“It sounds,” said the girl in a small, 
troubled voice, “as if there had been 
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something difficult—a sacrifice. Sidney 
has never said or written anything like 
that before. I was puzzling over it when 
you came in.” 

The older woman had grown pale through 
her brown. She slowly turned the ring 
upon her left hand—a thin, old-fashioned 
design of two hearts pierced by an arrow. 

“My ring cost less than five dollar,” 
she said at last. 

Cecily leaned and laid her snowy hand 
over her mother’s dark one. ‘Poor 
mamma,” she said softly. 

“No, no! I will not have you pity your 
own modther.” 

Mrs. Overheim’s words were always 
deliberate, but twenty years of struggle 
had not obliterated the dear, quaint touch 
of her own country. She still said ‘“mod- 
ther” to avoid a chance “mutter,” the 
word Cecily most disliked. 

“We are most different, Cec’ly,” she 
continued. “Do you not wonder how we 
—mother and child—could be so much 
not the same? Of course,” she murmured, 
reading the reluctant confession in her 
daughter’s flushed face, “I want for to 
show you.” 

She unpinned a large brooch from her 
neck, and pressing it gently, disclosed the 
lid to a tiny portrait. For some reason 
she had always allowed her daughter to 
believe the clumsy ornament but -woven 
hair. Now the girl bent in surprise over 

@, face that might have been her own. 

“Your great-grandmother,” said Mrs. 
Overheim. “She married a broad-face 
boy. He was not rich. My modther 
married a broad-faced boy—he was poor. 
You take all of three generations back. 
You love for things to be sweet-smelling; 
for diamonds to shine and silks to whis- 
per. Child, why do you not marry a rich 
man?” 

“T have wondered that, myself,’’ mur- 
mured the girl, bewildered. ‘“‘But I never 
see anyone to compare with Sidney. I 
couldn’t—I just couldn’t—love anyone but 
Sidney.” 

“You think so, Cec’ly; but how much 
you love? To -willingly give up these 
things I have said? To make with your 
own hands many little garments? To have 
these—”’ she bent and took the girl’s fine 

hands in her smooth, pudgy ones, “these 
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look like your modther’s. I did have 
lovely hands, and I do not regret this 
that you see. Cec’ly, what you know—of 
love?” 

The girl whitened slowly. Finally she 
faltered, ‘I cannot give Sidney up just 
because he’s poor. I know that, mother, 
I have had what I want, and I Want— 
Sidney!” 

The old brown face of the mother quiv- 
ered. “You are my one child, Cec’ly,” 
she whispered huskily. “I cannot have 
your life ruined. I want my child to mate 
with the one man she can love. I should 
be happy to have him rich; but nodthing 
matters if you care as I tell you.” 

“T do, oh, I do!” cried the girl passion- 
ately. “I had not thought to measure it 
like that, but—” she paused; the tears— 
strangers to her rose-leaf cheeks—rolled 
reluctantly down; ‘‘there is no one but 
Sidney,’”’ she ended softly. 

“And Sidney gets but twenty-five dollar 
the week,’”’ pursued Mrs. Overheim, turn- 
ing her ring with the old-fashioned hearts. 
“Since he has entered Lederington’s jew- 
eler store, he assists a modther who is in- 
valid. He has many clubs. He buys you 
vi'lets.” 

Cecily caressed the long-stemmed beau- 
ties clinging against her breast. “He gave 
up his clubs for my violets—I love them: 
so. It is the box at the opera that counts. 
I suppose that zs extravagant.” 

“Yuh hear the music of Tannhauser 
this week, already. Then where, Cec’ly;” 
Mrs. Overheim compelled the girl with her 
beautiful soft eyes, “did he get the money 
for that ring? Or who would trust for so 
much a young man with so small salary?” 

The girl’s mind had been gallantly 
groping for her mother’s meaning, and 
now, under the force of direct questioning 
and the spell of searching eyes, something 
awoke and struggled upright in the soul 
of the little sybarite. She arose and stood 
with both hands clutching the fur on her . 
shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. ‘‘Mother 
—do you?” ’ 

Mrs. Overheim got up heavily and took 
the frightened girl on her broad, shelter- 
ing bosom. ‘There, there,’’ she soothed. 
*“Not wicked, my child—only asleep! I, 
your modther, was much distress to wake 











you, but it had to be. Now be brave and 
trust modther. Give me the ring and wait 
here till yet a little while.” 

When Cecily finally followed to the 
hallway, she found her mother ready for 
the street—a clumsy figure in broadcloth 
coat and furs of ancient design, but un- 
der the folds of a coarse wool veil were 
eyes brown as autumn leaves and softly 
reassuring. 

“T have left a note in the dining-room 
for your fadther. Now we must hasten,” 
she said huskily. 

The girl went down the stairway clinging 
to her mother’s arm, seeking for her warm, 
clasping fingers as they found seats in the 
uptown-car. It was like a dreadful dream, 
and Cecily trembled and sunk her pallid 
little face deeper within her sables. 

A block from the jewelry establishment 
of “Lederington & Co.” Mrs. Overheim 
drew the. girl from the car and passed 
deliberately toward the brilliantly lighted 
building, Cecily pressing close, scarce 
breathing. Above the scintillating arc 
of the big glass front were the private 
rooms and office of the solitary ol2 jeweler. 

“We must go to the office,” whispered 
Mrs. Overheim breathlessly. ‘You help 
your modther, Cec’ly. I think it were well 
to climb fast.” And panting heavily, she 
urged her frightened daughter into the 
hall and up to the door marked “Office.” 
Without rapping, she entered, Cecily close 
behind. 

A long, littered table stood in the center 
of the room, behind which, his grizzled 
temple-locks pushed at right angles with 
his red, indignant brows, sat the old jew- 
eler. Opposite stood Sidney Heuston 
between an officer and Lederington & 
Company’s new bookkeeper. Heuston 
was as white as his employer was red. The 
bookkeeper was just concluding a rather 
embarrassed statement: 

“And so; Mr. Lederington,”’ he rasped 
nervously, “I am obliged to assure you 
that this is the man!” 

Mrs. Overheim approached heavily, still 
panting-from her strenuous climb. ‘Ex- 
cuse me, shentlemen,” she interrupted, 
smiling broadly, “it iss about a ring I have 
called—the ring for my daughter, Cec’ly, 
that you sent to my house for approval. 
I take that ring.” 
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She fingered a moment in the old hand- 
bag on her arm, finally bringing to light 
a tiny box which she laid before the angry 
jeweler. 

“It iss for my daughter’s birtday,”’ she 
said genially, lapsing into more of her 
mother tongue than her calmer moments 
permitted; “I have always intended that 
when she iss twenty, I buy her a diamon’, 
You tell the price and I pay you now.” 

















‘More than subtle was the owner of the 
room, a slim patrician creature”’ 


Mr. Lederington reached for the box 
and. compared the red-ink number with 
a memorandum before him. ‘Why,’ he 
exclaimed with a relieved chuckle, “‘this 
is the ring—‘5716’—listed here at six 
hundred: When did you order this ring, 
Mrs. Overheim?”’ 

“T forget the hour. I telephoned one 
of your hire to send it in a hurry. I wish 
to supprise Cec’ly.” = 

If the white soul of ‘‘Cec’ly’s” mother 
writhed at this extraordinary statement, 
it was made gallantly, not a false note in 
her pleasantly-harsh voice. “I will pay 
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you the price,’”’ she went on, emptying the 
contents of the netted purse she held and 
pushing the heap of gold pieces toward the 
jeweler with her brown pudgy hand. ‘I 
lay off to pay more as that; but it suits 
my daughter perfectly, and I will take 
it, 

The old man counted the money thought- 
fully, while Mrs. Overheim slipped the 
ring on her daughter’s cold, nerveless 
hand. Then he looked from under his 
bushy eyebrows at the accused clerk and 
coughed apologetically. 

“There has been a serious mistake,’ he 
said. ‘This ring—’ he paused, seeking 
words best suited to soothe the feelings 
of the young man he had trained and 
trusted, ‘“‘this ring, while not on the in- 
voice, was noted in my private memoranda 
as a test. Nothing against any employee, 
you understand; I simply never trust any- 
one until he had been proven. My new 
bookkeeper is a plainclothes man, as was 
Johnson before him. Had _ systematic 
note been made of the order, his suspicions 
would not have led to this.” 

“Mr. Lederington,” began the book- 
keeper, with conviction, but Mrs. Over- 
heim, who had remained perfectly placid 
during the explanation, now broke in upon 
the detective deliberately, her calloused 
hand raised in friendly reminder: 

“Did I not tell you when you came to the 
house before dark, that I order that- ring? 
You had but to wait yet a little and see 
me supprise my daughter with her birtday 
gift. Did I not ask you to wait?” 

“You did,’’ stammered Morrison, ‘‘but 
I believed you to be mistaken in the ring. 



























TO ISADORA 


I was sure from Heuston’s manner—” he 
hesitated. “Of course it is all right,” 
he allowed, “but I must say Heuston is 
mighty unbusinesslike in his methods.” 

“It was an awkward omission,” agreed 
Mr. Lederington, covering his words by 
a hasty reassurance to the clerk, whom he 
liked very sincerely, “but no harm is 
done this time, Sidney. . Just be more 
systematic in future. That’s all.” 

Heuston’s .lips were dry and white. 
The innate honesty of his soul was now 
lashing him—fully aroused and clamoring 
for utterance; but looking across the table 
into the wonderful brown eyes of his 
deliverer, he knew that for Cecily’s sake, 
the sacrifice had passed irrevocably to her. 

“T think you can trust me implicitly in 
future, Mr. Lederington,” he said simply; 
and a moment later found himself being 
bowed from the room with the women,a 
friendly handclasp from his employer 
darkening the shadow that would always 
lie across his otherwise perfectly white 
record. 

In the dimmest corner of the car, Cecily 
thrust her ice-cold, beringed little hand 
comfortingly into her lover’s; but her 
head sought her mother’s shoulder. She 
was sobbing softly. 

“Prutt!”’ whispered Mrs. Overheim 
soothingly. “It iss nodthing—nodthing 
at all. Child, if you cry for that visit 
which your fadther and I will not make 
to Shermany, you spoil your lofely eyes 
fortnodthing. We will not mind to wait 
a few years yet. That iss what we have 
learned better than any odther thing—to 
wait!” 


TO ISADORA 


—— life is like a planet’s orbit, where 
Comet and meteor, star and sunbeam tear 
Across its path, bringing or pain or bliss; 

God grant us then, fair friend, His grace in this: 
That we hereafter never know regret 

That, starting far apart, our lives have met 

A moment in the course we run so fast 

To the unknown, from the mysterious past. 


— Charles Winslow Hall. 




















DEATH’S HOUR 


I 
ye Morning lifts her lovely head 
Up from her star-watched, sun-kissed bed, 
And glides away 
To greet the Day,— 
Young Day she longeth so to wed; 
Who, then, would lay him down to rest, 
Within the sleep Death deems the best, 
When tables bend 
With fruit gods send, 
And he might be a guest? 


II 


When Day, his first kiss scarcely cold, 
Must leave the bride he may not hold, 
And forth to aid 
The reaper’s blade, 
And touch the mountains with his gold; 
Who, then, would willingly consent 
To hide away in Death’s dark tent, 
When full his hand 
With golden sand 
So eager to be’spent? 
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But when dear Nature nods her head, 
And, drowsy, seeks her twilight bed, 

When through her dreams 

Run golden seams . 
Entwined and linked with silver thread; 
Who, then, would crave a boon more sweet 
Than close to lie at Nature’s feet, 

And die like a flower 

At evening’s hour, 
When Death and Beauty meet? 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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rIHE one who said ‘Man is 

incurably religious” may 

have intended to be hu- 

morous, but he spoke a 

profound truth. Deeper 

than his physical appe- 

tites and passions, more 

vital than his mental processes, are man’s 

religious aspirations. Man has a body, but 
man is a soul. 

While religion abides, its forms and 
expressions change with the growth of 
the race. Draper, in that epoch-making 
book, ‘‘The Intellectual Development of 
Europe,”’ shows how the race is but a 
larger individual and the religious ex- 
perience of the individual shadows forth 
the race-existence. We have the age of 
credulity, the age of inquiry, the age of 
faith, the age of reason and so on in the 
life of the race. 

The history of religion could be profitably 
studied by centuries. There are great 
outstanding principles that characterize 
each ‘century. At one time it is creed- 
making, at another the reforming of 
abuses within the church, at still another 
missionary conquest, and the contribu- 
tion of each century becomes a permanent 
asset of the world’s religious life. 

It would be too early to write the 
religious history of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Only one decade of the century is 
past, and to estimate an age accurately 
one should stand at a distance. But 
already the religious life of the new cen- 
tury has taken shape so that one runs 
no risk in venturing a prophecy of what 


some of the outstanding features of the 
century are to be. 

The Twentieth Century is to be a time 
of unifying. The past has been a period 
of differentiation. We have today more 
than one hundred and sixty different 
Christian denominations. It has only 
required a new interpretation of a single 
word in Scripture to make a creed and 
launch a denomination. Thousands of 
hamlets bear testimony to this by the 
unfortunate spectacle of a half-dozen 
rival churches and underfed clergymen 
ministering to people enough for one 
respectable parish. The present century 
is marking a reaction from this tendency. 
The leaders are laying emphasis on the 
points of agreement rather than the lines 
of difference. Someone has said that 
when men are down in the brush at the 
foot of the mountain they see things 
differently, but as they climb the mountain 
they come closer together and see more 
nearly alike, and when all reach the moun- 
tain top and stand at the summit they 
are in agreement because all see with a 
complete horizon. We are, at least, 
climbing where we begin to see truth in 
a larger perspective. The day of differ- 
ent’ation may have served its purpose. 
Out of the over-emphasis laid upon 
different phases of truth we gather up 
what is essential. Professor McGiffert 
says “it is not that we disbelieve things 
that our fathers believed, but they seem 
unimportant to us. It is not doubt of 
the doctrine, but doubt of its value.” 
The future will see fewer church spires in 
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our rural communities, for men are coming 
together for efficiency in church life and 
work, 

The Twentieth Century is to be a time 
of vitalizing. We have passed through a 
long period of organization till the church 
resembles a factory that is crowded with 
machinery with insufficient power to 
run it. There have been societies formed 
for every possible phase of life and work 
in the community. There is over-organi- 
zation. What is needed now is vitalizing 
some of the existing machinery—an ener- 
gizing spirit within the wheels. 

But most of all the Twentieth Century 
is showing itself distinctive in the enlist- 
ment of men in religious enterprises. 
The organizations of recent years have 
been chiefly for women and young people. 
The idea has gained acceptance that re- 
ligion is more adapted to these classes 
than to men of red blood. With the dawn 
of the new century a new spirit seemed 
to grip the manhood of the American 
continent. Brotherhoods sprang up, 
almost as by magic, in the various Chris- 
tian bodies. ‘The Layman’s missionary 
movement in the United States and 
Canada is a voluntary getting under the 
great missionary propaganda by the 
manhood of a Christian continent. 

And now, last of all, comes the ‘‘Men 
and Religion Forward Movement.” Of 
this we may profitably think a moment, 
for it is the summing up of these forces 
which are peculiar to the dawn of the 
century. 

This movement’ is a movement in the 
sense that it is a getting somewhere, but 
not in the sense that it is adding a new 
organization to the individual church. 
It is a new spirit that is to work through 
present organization. 

The movement was born of the fact 
that the proportion of male members in 
our churches is too small. The question 
was asked if there is any good reason 
why less than forty per cent of the mem- 
bership of our churches should be male. 
It seems a conceded claim that the most 
manly thing that can engage the en- 
deavors of a generation is to live the 
Christian life....And so the campaign is 
launched. to enlist some millions of men 
in Christian ranks. 
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Beginning September 24 there is to 
be a six-months’ unusual campaign car- 
ried on in nearly all the great centers of 
the United Stagfes and Canada for the 
purpose of bringing religion home to men 
and boys. The work will be promoted 
by the institute idea which is so prevalent 
today. A team of experts will visit each 
center, sometime during the six months, 
spending a week in holding institutes for 
Christian workers. This team of experts 
will consist of five or more men who are 
prepared to give their experience as to 
the most effective way to appeal to men, 
ranging all the way from Bible study to 
social service. A most comprehensive 
method of advertising has been arranged 
which will make it impossible for a man 
to travel in the street cars or attend the 
ball games or read the daily papers and 
magazines without coming face to face 
with the claims of religion. And all of 
this will be done with a sanity that is 
expected to commend it to honest and 
thoughtful men. 

The ““Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment”’ will have the following features that 
belong to the spirit of the Twentieth 
Century. It will use all the moral and 
Christian forces of the community in its 
campaign. No matter what a man’s 
creed is, if he is willing to lift the life of 
the community to higher levels there is 
a place for him to work. This is, perhaps, 
the first religious- campaign within the 
memory of man, where men of all shades 
of belief and different tempers can stand 
on the same platform working for a 
common end. 

The watchword of the movement is 
vitalization. The object is to vitalize the 
Christian religion in the lives of the men 
and boys of North America: There are 
multitudes in some kind of affiliation 
with the Christian church whose lives 
have never counted for anything in any 
vital way. This, it is contended, ought 
not to be. Everyone who is a Christian 
by name. ought to be a Christian by the 
test of life. Xerxes, when he stood by 
the Hellespont at the head of the largest 
army ever mobilized, is reported to have 
said, “Oh, that I had as many soldiers as 
I have men!” This movement. would 
make each man into a soldier. 
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The movement outlines a larger evan- 
gelism than the past has known. Without 
passing judgment on the old evangelism 
it is manifestly outgrown. We need an 
evangelism that will impress men that 
there are no secularities, but life, in its 
entirety, is a sacred trust. An evangelism 
that will compass the work-life and the 
play-life of the people; that will have a 
message in the ministry of money; this 
is the larger evangelism of the Forward 
Movement. 

Still another distinctive feature of the 
campaign is enlisting the co-operation of 
men in the program of Jesus. In the past 
the appeal has been for the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour and 
too often this was not articulated into a 
program of work. Today it seems to us 
essential that one co-operate in Jesus’ 
program for the saving of the world, for 
did not he say, ‘Not every one that saith 
unto Me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father”? We are a Chris- 
tian nation, but we are not a nation of 
Christians. By any test one may apply 
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the former is true. Judged by our history 
or by our institutions we are a Christian 
nation, but we will not be a nation of 
Christians till the program of Jesus is 
in active operation. In our civil and 
business and social life there must be 
incorporated the Christian spirit. 

This, briefly stated, is the working 
platform of the ‘Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement” that will command the 
attention of the religious world for the 
next half year. It is doubtful if such a 
movement could have been successfully 
launched until the present century when 
barriers have been broken down. It 
seems certain that at the present time a 
movement built on such broad lines cannot 
fail. 

Someone recently said ‘““‘What is needed 
in the social realm is a moral equivalent 
for war.’’ May it not be found right here? 
May not all the heroism and sacrifice 
that were called to the surface by war 
be enlisted in the self-renouncing work of 
saving society and bringing the world 
into harmony with the Eternal Father? 
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By HOWARD WEEDEN 


1 Aes two times in de year dat Gord 
Made for de nigger sho’, 

Two times when he’s so rich he don’t 
Ask Gord for nothin’ mo’. 


Blackberry time is one; for den 
He neither hoes nor sows; 

De nigger knows his daily bread 
Right on de bushes grows. 


De other’s watermilion time; 
An’ den—Lord bress your soul! 
Bof bread an’ water grows for him, 
In one big cool green bowl! 


—From the Bandanna Ballads, 
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HERE was a lively hum 
of young voices in the 
long, low schoolroom; 
the guttering candles 
threw their flickering 
light over the rough, 
scarred benches and 
desks where were seated 
a handful of girls, one 
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venerable old man and three or four small 
boys. From time to time the white-haired 
man cast uneasy glances at the door, and 
then at the huge silver watch which lay on 
the desk before him. 

“Methinks we shall have no bass to- 








night, Master Bradford,” remarked a 
curly-haired, rosy-cheeked damsel, leaning 
forward to gaze directly into the face of 
the singing master. 

‘Tis after seven now, and James was 
wont to be most punctual.” 

‘“‘Alack!” sighed Master Bradford, shak- 
ing his head mournfully, “this wretched 
war is to blame for many things, and not 
the least among them is the breaking up 
of the finest singing school on the coast. 
The tenors were the first to go, the bari- 
tones did speedily follow, and were it not 
that James Tilton hath a feeble leg, we 
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should have no bass. Truly, war is a 
wicked thing, and fearful!’ 

‘Why, Master Bradford, thou dost not 
count the stopping of thy paltry singing- 
class a grievance, when each morn sees 
marching away to battle our fathers and 
brothers, mayhap never to return? Me- 
thinks thou holdest human life in small 
account.’ 

The speaker was a slight, fair girl whose 
big blue eyes clouded suddenly with a mist 
of tears. Master Bradford, however, did 
not notice; he had been growing redder 
and redder, and now he thumped so em- 
phatically upon his desk with the head of 
his cane that his big watch jumped in the 
air. 

“Thou impudent hussy! ‘A paltry sing- 
ing-class’ indeed! Thou hast thought it a 
fine thing to join us here up till now, 
Parnell Manter, but ’tis the manner of silly 
maids. Thinkest thou it hath ’scaped me 
that thou art restless and sadly inattentive 
since John. Robinson hath joined the 
volunteers? ‘Paltry,” forsoot!.‘* and the 
irate singing-master banged his desk again, — 
harder than before. 

At the mention of John Robinson the 
girl winced involuntarily, and those near 
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her saw the small hands clench tightly in 
the homespun lap. The curly-haired girl 
next her slipped a warm, comforting palm 
over them and valiantly took up the cud- 
gels for her friend. 

“Nay, Master Bradford, Parnell meant 
not to be lacking in respect, but thou 
knowest ’tis monstrous hard to art with 
one’s friends. This cruel war—” 

“Friends, forsooth! ’Tis sweethearts 
thou dost mean, Polly Daggett. I be not 
blind, lass, if I be deaf, and I was on the 
wharf when Rodger Smith did sail away. 
Ha! Thou dost think to fool thy old mas- 
ter, but I know thee—I know thee!” and 
shaking a finger jocosely at the two, the old 
man laughed in huge enjoyment, his 
good humor quite restored. The little 
boys breathed freely once more and nudged 
each other playfully, to show that they 
had not been terrified in the least at the 
wrathful explosion. A freckled-faced girlin 
the front row, seeing that Master Bradford, 
with his ‘‘tune-book’”’ open on the desk, 
was engrossed in humming to himself 
and keeping time with his forefinger, drew 
herself up primly. 

“My mother saith ’tis most unseemly 
for a maid to allow a lad to make a show 
of his affection for her,” she said severely. 
A quick, hot wave of color swept over Polly 
Daggett’s face, but she spoke composedly. 

‘Thy mother need have no fear, Charity 
Look,”’ she said. ‘No man will ever 
trouble thee by an over-dose of his atten- 
tion.” Her seat companion — ner- 
vously at her sleeve. 

“Polly, Polly!’ she begged, but the other 
threw off the restraining hand. 

“T care not, Parnell. Her spite doth 
fairly make her green. But see, here is 
James at last. Good-evening, Sir Laggard!’’ 
she called as the door opened and there 
limped into the room a lad leaning heavily 
onacane. As he entered, a big, plain girl 
in a shadowy corner drew further back 
into the darkness. 

Master Bradford looked up eagerly. 

“Ha, lad, now thou art come we will 
straightway begin. Makepeace Horton, 
do thou and William Luce take the tenor; 
Polly Daggett, thou wilt lead the soprano, 
as is thy custom. Find thy places now— 
‘Sound the Loud Timbrel’—’tis the fifty- 
seventh page. Cease thy giggling, Thank- 
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ful White, 
singing.” 

James Tilton delayed a moment beside 
Polly and Parnell. 

“Hast seen Maria? I did call for her, 
and Mistress Allen told me Maria had 
hastened on, but I see her not.” Parneil’s 
glance dropped guiltily, but Polly’s 
straightforward reply was prompt. 

‘There she sits in yonder corner, James, 
and we be much puzzled by her conduct. 
She spoke but little on the way here and 
sighed very frequent. Methinks she has 
but little to grieve her when thou art safe 
at home, away from sword and musket,” 
and she laughed, half-mischievously, half- 
tearfully. 

The boy flushed. 

“T fancy it mattereth but little to 
Maria”—he strove to speak lightly— 
“that I am not man enough to help defend 
my country,” he finished bitterly. 

“Ah, James, thou knowest I meant not 
that!” cried the girl contritely. “Art 
thou to biame for the fall last winter that 
broke thy leg and well-nigh thy neck also? 
Beside,” she finished merrily, ‘‘what would 
come of Master Bradford’s singing-school 
if thou shouldst basely desert us?”’ 

“Oh, Polly, Polly,” groaned Parnell, 
“hast taken now to punning? Thou art 
incorrigible, I vow. But see, Master 
Bradford doth glower most amazing stern; 
methinks thou wouldst better take thy 
seat, James.” 

On the homeward walk James broke 
the uncomfortable silence by asking cau- 
tiously, ‘“What aileth thee, Maria? Thou 
art so little like thyself these past ten days, 
thine own friends do scarcely know thee. 
Can I do aught to help?” 

“If perchance thou hast power to make 
me beautiful,” the girl answered a trifle 
shamefacedly. ‘°Tis naught but my 
envious, wicked disposition, James, but 
I do long to be more comely. Thou’lt 
laugh, but my plain features do cause me 
much vexation of spirit. My two friends, 
Polly and Parnell, are most charming, and 
I must needs stalk between them, big and 
dark of skin and most amazing clumsy. I 
ask not to be a beauty, but Polly is so 
blessed she could well spare me one good 
point. Didst ever see such hair, James, 
such curls as Polly’s? And mine as black 
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and straight—’tis like our Dobbin’s tail, I 
vow! Parnell is quieter and used not to 
attract so much attention, but since that 
gay, young British officer hath gone well- 
nigh distracted over her, a dozen lads have 
paid court to her, despite the fact that 
her. heart is wholly John’s.” 

“But, Maria,” began the amazed youth. 

“Nay, interrupt me not. Thou asked 
the reason for my gloom, now bide pa- 
tiently while I tell thee. ’Tis not often I 
complain, thou knowest. 

“Sirice the night of Mistress Beetle’s 
ball, when we three girls did blow up our 
liberty-pole, to prevent it’s serving as a 
mast for that hostile vessel in our harbor, 
Parnell hath been overwhelmed with 
attention from young and old alike.” 

“But thou didst do as much as she, 
Maria! Didst thou not touch off the 
powder, while she and Polly Daggett did 
run for their very lives?’’ reasoned James. 

‘“°Twas Parnell told the story next 
morn, before the Elder and the council in 
the meeting-house, and they who listened 
did look on her as the heroine. Then, too, 
forget not that ’twas Parnell who learned 
the secret intent of the British captain 
upon our flag-pole; had she not used her 
nimble wits, think what might have come 
to pass! Oh, ’tis not that I begrudge my 
friends their good fortune, ’tis that I am 
sinfully jealous and should feel much 
shame. But if thou wert a girl, James, 
thou wouldst like it not to be the homeliest 
lass in the village, as dark and big and awk- 
ward as I. But thou art a man and canst 
not understand; men have no pride,” and 
Maria sighed regretfully. 

‘Nay, men have no pride! It matters 
not to one of them that he must needs 
be kept at home to nurse a hurt that would 
not vex a baby.” The lad struck angrily 
with his cane at a tree as they passed. 

“Tt matters not that he must stand by 
and see his friends march, one by one, to 
join the ranks, while he must keep him 
safe at home with the women and children! 
Thinkest thou that I enjoy it, Maria?” he 
laughed bitterly. 

The girl put a protesting hand upon his 
arm. 

“James, thou art unjust to thyself; thy 
hurt is not a slight one, thou knowest 
’twill take months of rest and care to re- 
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store thy limb. And dost not think it 
affordeth us much comfort to have thee 
here, James? The town might fare badly 
in these troublous times with no other men 
than Master Bradford and Goodman 
Hamilton.” 

The cloud had passed, the boy’s good 
nature re-asserted itself. 

“Art sure my presence meaneth aught 
to thee, Maria?” he asked jestingly, yet 
with an anxious note in his voice. 

“Cease thy nonsense, James. Here we 
be at my gate—no, thou must not come 
in tonight, ’tis late.” 

“Tomorrow even, then.” 

Maria smiled demurely in the darkness. 

“Pray do, my mother would much enjoy 
a call from thee, and thou wilt find her 
good company, I trow.” 

She turned to speed up the path, but a 
strong hand barred the way. 

“Thou shalt not stir till thou dost tell 
me where thou art going on the morrow.” 

“Curiosity is a woman’s failing, James, 
is’t possible that thou?—yea, yea, I’ll 
tell thee, only loose my arm—fie on thee, 
lad! ’Tis merely that because I am so sour 


. and ill-tempered I go for a time to bide 


with mine aunt at Gay Head. Thou know- 
est how eagerly I go each year, for I am 
exceeding fond of mingling with the In- 
dians who dwell there near her, and I have 
warm friends among them. My mother 
voweth I must have a strain of their blood 
in my veins, for I do like them much, and 
sure I do much favor them in my person.” 

“Fret not about thy face, lass, I care 
not for pretty girls, and thou art good 
enough for me—Maria! Where art thou 
going! Lass—come back—what aileth 
thee?” 

The gate clanged shut, a door banged 
noisily, and Master James Tilton was left 
to limp sadly and uncomprehendingly 
home to bed. 

* * -* ok 

Fog, thick and choking, had lain over 
the water and along the white beach for 
twenty-four hours; tides, sunrise and sun- 
set had brought no change, but now that 
night had fallen, intermittent gusts of 
wind blew the mist this way and that. 
For hours there had been no sound but 
the lapping of the waves on the pebbles 
and the heavy, monotonous drip, drip of 





‘“* Why, lad, what is’t? Thou art enough to turn a man’s brain with thy jumps and 
grasping at his arms”’ 
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the fog from the stunted shore pines, but 
suddenly through the dark came the swift, 
steady dipping of oars and the rhythmic 
rattle of rowlocks. Nearer and nearer 
came the sound; there was the grating of 
the boat’s keel on the beach and voices. 

“Zounds, Geofiry, what sort of hole 
is’t thou hast brought me into? Methought 
these husky lads would have dashed us 
straight into yon beetling cliffs.” 

“Cliffs, sayest thou, Gearge? That dost 
give me the first inkling I have yet had 
concerning our location. Hist, thou 
Tammas, hold the lanthorn—look ye, 
Gearge, it hath come to my laggard wits 
that we be off Gay Head. If so be, we can 
discover if the clay be of monstrous gay 
hue—scarlet, green and gray—then I 
be sure, for I did hear my cousin Francis, 
he that was first officer on His Majesty’s 
ill-fated ship that first did lose her mast 
and—Gearge!!” > 

‘Why, lad, what is’t? Thou art enough 
to turn a man’s brain with thy jumps and 
grasping at his arm. What hath got 
thee?” 

“Gearge, this be an island; ’tis called— 
the map. here, lad—see, M-a-r-t-h-a’s 
\-i-n-e-y-a-r-d, and in the curve whereon 
my finger rests there be a tiny hamlet 
known as Holmes’ Hole. ’Twas there the 
good ship on which my cousin Francis was 
first officer did put in, disabled by the 
loss of a mast. Thou hast heard that ’twas 
there Francis did lose his berth, but didst 
know ’twas through the treachery of a 
maid? Ah, thou art amazed, yet ’tis so. 
The lad was ever quick to lose heart and 
head whene’er a pretty lass appeared, and 
this time it cost him dear. 

“His captain gave orders to land before 
the dawn to hew down a pole which these 
islanders had stuck up with their crazy 
bit of rag (which they be pleased to call 
their flag) at the top. The pole would 
have served amazing well as a mast, but 
thou knowest how a little after midnight 
there was the sound of cannon on the land, 
and how the vessel, disabled as she was, 
durst not offer resistance, but was forced 
to slip away under cover of the dark. 
Alack, Gearge, the frailty of man. My 
cousin Francis at a ball a few hours before 
had whispered all into tle rosy ear of a 
village lass, and she did promise to fly 
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*Twas but 
a decoy, and yon false maid did-rouse the 
town; the cannon was but a little harmless 
powder which splintered their liberty pole 


with him to merrie England. 


to fragments. The officers of the vessel 
were much ridiculed by others of the fleet, 
and the whole affair cost my scatter-brain 
of a cousin his well-lined berth. Yea, 
verily, some men be fools!” 

“Tis a thrilling tale, Geoffry, no doubt, 
but why thy gasp at discovering where 
we be? Dost fear a like fate to thy 
cousin’s?”’ 

“Tf I knew thee not to be but jesting, 
Gearge, thou shouldst pay dearly for that 
speech. We be in for much sport, hearken. 
My cousin hath sworn to be avenged upon 
the town where he did make himself a 
laughing-stock, and the captain of his 
ship and all the crew have vowed to vent 
their spite upon these upstart villagers by 
giving them -a tost tremendous scare. 
Now, they may be many miles away and 
here be we but a little sail from the very 
harbor and even now the wind is rising. 
What shall hinder us from stealing upon 
the sleeping village with much uproar and 
leading them a merry dance? ‘There be 
great storé of treasure in the town, ’tis 
rumored; for years wealth has been 
accumulating in their coffers with none to 
clink the gold. ’Tis a snug little port, and 
all is most propitious for my scheme.” 

“Hm-m. Hast recollected that our 
guns be few and our ammunition pitiably 
low?” 

“Gearge, thou seest not beyond thy 
ruddy nose! Hast thou recollected that 
every man and wellnigh every youth hath 
rushed away to do clumsy fighting against 
our gracious King? I tell thee, we shall 
have no fiercer foe than a few bedridden 
old men and a score of women, who swoon 
at sight of a mouse. Come, let us hasten 
back to the vessel—methinks our worthy 
captain will much relish this, ’tis a sport 
quite to his liking. Think, Gearge, to- 
morrow’s sun will see us possessed of gold, - 
the choicest household goods and, mayhap, 
the fairest maids in yonder town of Holmes’ 
Hole,”’ and the speaker dealt his compan- 
ion a convincing slap upon the shoulder. 
It failed, however, to thoroughly win him 
over. 

“IT care not for it, Geoffry, but never 
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say that I be a spoil-sport; I will go with 
thee to the last, but ’twould seem to me 
more befitting officers of our good King 
George had we a man or two to combat. 
I like not this terrifying women.” 

“Ha, Gearge, thou ‘hadst ever a tender 
spot in thy old heart for—hold! What 
have we here? Haste—the lanthorn— 
Gadzooks! ’tis an Indian maid!” 

The crew, who had remained at the 
water’s edge beside the boat during the 
conversation between their superiors, now 
pressed eagerly forward. As the lantern’s 
glow fell upon the prize, they broke into 
excited chatter. 

“Be those moccasins, 
Willum? 
word!”’ 

“Dost mark her bracelets? See how they 
glitter—be those shells worth much, 
wouldst say?” 

“The lass doth stare as if we be the 
devil’s own. Flash not thy lanthorn in 
her eyes, Tammas, see how she doth 
tremble.” 

“Speak thou to her then, ’Enry, thou 
dost know a word or two of the French 
lingo—” 

“French, ye loon! Dost think an In- 
dian maid knoweth aught but grunts and 
signs? Thou’rt—” 

“Peace, silence there! Why, lads, 
thou’lt talk a body deaf. Gearge, thou 
hast ever a taking way with women; 
speak thou to the maid. I fear me I did 
hurt her cruelly—I stumbled clean upon 
her as she crouched. beside this rock. Find 
out if there be many of her kind here- 
abouts.” 

As gently as was possible for rough and 
roistering officers they sought by gestures, 
broken English and even a bit-of French 
patois, to learn of the girl’s home and 
people, but she stood motionless, only her 
great black eyes moving impassively from 
face to face. They offered glittering sove- 
reigns for her beaded moccasins, her brace- 
lets, but she stared stupidly and answered 
never a word. At length, entirely out of 
patience, Geoffry shook her angrily. 

“Come, art thou dumb? At least thou 
canst open thy mouth; we’ll take thee on 
board and mayhap then—” 

He got no further for, like an eel, the 
girl slipped away from him and with blaz- 


thinkst thou, 
And leather breeches! My 
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ing eyes, white teeth gleaming, she stood 
back against a boulder, hands clenched 
over a glittering knife. 

“Ha, thou little fiend! Try the power of 
thy weapon ’gainst this of mine!” and now 
the infuriated officer snatched a pistol 
from his belt. It was suddenly grasped 
by a strong hand. 

“Steady, lad, steady! What, threaten a 
woman and thou an officer of the King! 
The lass is harmless; let her slip off home; 
we have given her a mighty scare, I trow. 
And if thou wouldst reach this Holmes’ 
Hole thou talkest of before the dawn, we 
must needs hasten.” 

The right note had been struck. Reluc- 
tantly the other thrust his pistol back into 
its place and muttering to himself, turned 
slowly toward the water’s edge. In that 
instant. the Indian girl had disappeared. 

Ten mintues later ringing hoof-beats 
resounded through the thick darkness, 
now dulled by a strip of deep sand, now 
echoing sharp and clear from the hard 
ground. At times a tearing, rushing sound 
gave evidence that the animal was plough- 
ing through dense underbrush. Once he 
stumbled sharply, and the girl on his back 
bent closer to the warm neck. 

“Oh, Wawonaissa, stumble not, I beg 
of thee. I would I were but half my weight 
that thou mightest make better time, little 
pony. But there be no time for vain re- 
grets—haste, Wawonaissa, there be many 
miles ahead of thee. It grieves me sore 
to urge thee so, but ali depends on me and 
thee. Fly, little Whip-poor-will, fly.” 

The fog had lifted a little, and the girl 
could see ahead of her great black masses 
of trees, here and there a boulder loomed 
in her very path, causing the fleet little 
Indian pony to swerve in terror. The wind 
rubbed the branches of the trees together 
above her head, and they moaned and 
whined as horse and rider dashed past.. An 
owl hooted resentfully at the rude intru- 
sion into his domain, but for the most part 
the only sounds were the thundering hoof- 
beats and the quick, loud breathing of the 
pony. The girl spoke again. 

“There be not breeze enow to take them 
over-fast, Wawonaissa; they’ll not make 
the harbor before two in the morn—thinkst 
thou we can outstrip them? Nay, steady, 
pony, I would not make thee nervous by 
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frequent speech, but I—I—fain would 
bolster mine own courage by the sound of 
my voice. It fair terrifies me to ponder 
what might have come to our dear town 
had I not deceived my good aunt and 
stolen from my window for a stroll in the 
cool night. Never again will I allow her 
to sniff in scorn at my dear friend Wenonah, 
for had I not had this garb which she did 
give me as a gift of love, who knoweth 
what might have befallen me? - Oh, pony, 
pony, how my silly heart did beat when 
that great clumsy oaf did trample on me! 
Fie, Wawonaissa, ‘tis but a clump of 
stunted trees—thou art as big a coward 
as thy rider. There, now thou art safely 
past.” 

Another half hour slipped by and still 
the pony kept his steady, rapid pace. His 
rider laughed suddenly as she patted the 
glossy neck. 

“What thinkst thou will happen when 
thy mistress finds thee not at dawn, Wawo- 
naissa? There'll be much wonderment 
and sorrow at thy mysterious flight, I 
trow, but there was no time to beg per- 
mission. Never fear, pony, someone shall 
ride to tell thy mistress early on the 
morrow, and later thou shalt—” 

The clear voice ceased abruptly, then 
as suddenly went on again. 

“The morrow! Ah, little Whip-poor- 
will, I dare not think of what the morrow 
may hold if we do fail. Canst- thou not 
go faster?” 

On and on, past silent meadows, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the misty lake, past a 
handful of peaceful farms, on and still 
on. 

“Not here, Wawonaissa, we may not 
stop here. Yea, there be rest and water, 
but not yet, little pony, not yet.” 

Another hour; the pony’s sides were 
dripping, his breath came in mighty 
heaves, the girl’s voice was hoarse, and in 
the east the black had turned to gray. 

“‘Wawonaissa, thou must!’ 

James Tilton, lying half awake and half 
asleep, caught the far-away beat of hoofs 
and as the sound drew nearer, murmured 
drowsily: 

“Good Dr. Giles seemeth in much 
haste tonight; ’tis likely Granny Coffin 
hath a shock. I wonder—” 

He came bolt upright, wrenching his 
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injured limb fearfully, but not feeling the 
pain as the thought flashed upon him: 

“A fortnight agone Dr. Giles did enlist! 
Who, then, hath cause for such speed? 
’Tis someone coming here, methinks,” and 
with quick, anxious thoughts of the absent 
father and brother in battle, the boy 
limped painfully to his tiny window. 

‘James, James, art there?” 

“Yea, ’tis I—who calls? Why, Maria, 
thou? What is’t that’s wrong, lass, and 
whose beast hast got?” 

“The British, James! I chanced to over- 
hear a plot to rob our homes and—and 
terrify us all. Haste thee down, and I will 
tell thee more. Be quick, for I must needs 
press on and wake the town.” 

Shivering with cold and excitement, the 
boy stumbled down the stairs in his stock- 
inged feet, and in the darkness of the 
morning heard the hurried, panting story. 

“Do thou ride to thy friend Polly’s and 
to Parnell’s,” he ordered; “have them to 
wake and alarm those nearest them. My 
sister Love shall acquaint all about here 
with the news and I will gather such mus- 
kets as there be in the town. Tell all to 
gather at thy father’s boathouse on the 
beach in as short a time as they be able. 
There be sore need for haste—fly, lass!” 

There was little cause to thus urge the 
girl, for she was already in the saddle and 
dashing along the quiet street. Doors 
banged, windows were thrust open, voices 
called back and forth in the still night; 
lights gleamed here and there, quick foot- 
steps pattered down a street, then silence. 

The gray in the east had spread to north 
and south when a vessel, flying the Union 
Jack of England, loomed suddenly through 
the mist. James Tilton, behind a careless 
looking heap of dories, fish-nets and decay- 
ing timbers, looked over the line of wo- 
manly figures crouched near him. 

“She hath come, friends,” he told them 
in a low tone.. ‘Keep up thy courage, wait 
for mine orders, and remember ’tis for 
our town!” 

There was silence on the white beach; 
beyond the occasional rustling of a gown, 
as someone changed her cramped position, 
or a whispered question and reply, there 
was no sound. Behind them, the village 
lay as if wrapped in slumber—it was too 
early for even the smoke from the earliest 
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fire to be curling up into the sky. Sud- 
denly James Tilton raised a warning finger 
—a boat was nearing the shore; as they 
held their breath the sound of the oars 
came clearly to them. 

“Shoot low,” cautioned the youthful 


“The only sounds were the 
thundering hoof-beats and the 
quick, loud breathing of the pony.” 


commander. “I desire not to commit 
murder, but "twill do no hurt to fright 
them. If bad come to worst, why, then, 
God forgive us our sins!’ 

A second boat followed the first and in 
a moment more the men were on the beach. 
Their low, careless laughter mingled with 
the ominous rattle of musketry and swords. 
They gathered about one who seemed to be 
the leader and listened intently to his 


instructions, and then they turned abruptly. 

“Now,” whispered James. 

A roar, flash after flash, howls, hoarse 
shouts and all was pandemonium! Taken 
completely off their guard, the half-in- 
toxicated sailors and the more than half- 


intoxicated officers clutched ferociously 
at their muskets; one or two succeeded 
in firing random shots which ploughed 
harmlessly into the sand, and went no 
further, but it was of no avail, the men 
retreated terror-stricken, and the officers 
tumbled into the boats after them. 
“Good!” exulted James softly. ‘Well 
done, my soldiers! They will be back again 
with more ammunition, but something 
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tells me that their supply be limited.” 

The “something” who had told him lay 
now at full length at the further end of the 
line, a musket in her steady grasp. Once, 
as James surveyed his company, their 
glances met and quickly fell away, but there 
was a new ring in the boy’s voice. 

“Ha, they come once more—courage once 
again; do but as well as thou didst before 
and we shall rout them yet. They can 
spy us not, and be much puzzled by our 
firing. Ready—now!” and for the second 
time the uproar burst forth. This time a 
yell of genuine agony rent the air, and a 
red-faced officer, brave in gold lace, fell 
writhing to the ground, clutching franti- 
cally at his ankle. A girl at the end of the 
line, in the gay garb of an Indian girl, 
shifted her position slightly. 

*Perchance ‘twill teach thee, Master 
Geoffry,” she murmured, ‘that even 
Indian maids may be treated with respect.” 
It seemed for a brief moment that the 
officer’s mishap might be disastrous to the 
little company of villagers for, with loudly 
blasphemous threats, the men rushed 
recklessly up the beach. Somewhere be- 
hind the bulwark a woman caught her 
breath sharply—James Tilton sprang to 
his feet. 

“Steady, men, steady!’’ he shouted to 
his soldiers in homespun. ‘Let the ras- 
cals come closer; wait for my word!” 

The man at the head of the oncoming 
line slackened his pace; the muskets were 
but a show, or perchance to knock some 
resisting person over the head; their am- 
munition was exhausted. The deep voice 
coming uncannily from the mist was un- 
looked for, the men behind the ramparts— 

“Fire!” ; 

Another officer followed the example of 
the first and fell heavily onto the sand. 
It was sufficient to utterly rout the self- 
possession of the men; in a stampede they 
unceremoniously dumped their wounded 
into the boats, clambered drunkenly in 
after them and pushed off. A few last 
bullets from the shore sped the parting 
guests. Those behind the bulwark waited 
apprehensively another hour, but. suddenly 
the vessel swung slowly about and sailed 
away on the morning breeze. 

Then and then only did weary nerves 
give way; comely matron and pretty maid 
wept and laughed in each other’s arms 
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while the few small boys who had been 
permitted to come pummelled one another 
and rolled joyously in the sand. Just as 
the sun rose over the opposite shore a girl 
moved quickly and silently toward the 
nearest boathouse, but the sharp eyes of 
a curious lad spied her, and his shrill voice 
rose clearly on the morning air. 

“See, see, Makepeace, William! ’Tis 
Maria Allen, in the garb of an Indian squaw! 
Oh,.fie, for shame, for shame.” The strain 
of the night had been severe, the taunt 
was the last straw; choking suddenly, the 
girl flung into the open door. Immedi- 
ately Polly Daggett and Parnell Manter 
rose and quietly followed, while the wrath- 
ful James sought to administer chastise- 
ment to the impertinent youth. 

The minutes lengthened, grew into a 
half-hour; the women prepared to go home 
to breakfast, and the lads, responding -to 
the call of hungry Nature, turned home- 
ward one by one, but still James Tilton 
stood silent, watching the boat-house door. 
It opened at last, and at the beckoning 
finger the boy started forward. 


“James,” said Parnell quietly. ‘Maria 


hath been weeping grievously, and Polly 
and I be wellnigh distracted. Wilt go in 


and speak to her?” 

As he crossed the threshold Polly and 
Parnell stepped gently out and shut the 
door. James, within, peered blankly about. 

‘Maria, lass!” he called. 

There was a stir behind a half-painted 
dory, and as he sprang toward it, Maria 
stumbled to her feet. He caught her 
hands in a firm grasp. 

“Lass,” he said tenderly, “thou wilt 
never be as comely as thy friend Polly 
nor as tiny as Parnell, but thou art the 
bravest girl this day within our old Bay 
State. I care not for pretty faces, as I 
did tell thee, but the lass I love is far too 
good for me. Couldst come to care for a 
limping lad, Maria?” The door swung open 
a tiny crack—Maria raised her black, tear-. 
filled eyes to the brown ones above her. 

“Easily methinks, James, if thou canst 
love an Indian squaw!”’ 

The door shut abruptly, and outside 
Polly Daggett was saying decidedly to an 
inquisitive urchin: 

“No, thou mayst not see James Tilton— 
no, nor yet Maria. They be—they be 
very much engaged!” 
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WHITE STAR LINE 
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PHE single white star in a 
flag that flies from ‘the 
mainmast of a steam- 
ship these days tells 
an interesting story. 
After a voyage on 
any of the White Star 
ships, the tourist be- 
comes almost a parti- 
san in the fortunes of 
the White Star Line. 

Crossing the Atlantic these.days is only a 
matter of going aboard a steamship whose 
comforts and conveniences rival the mod- 
ern hotel, and staying there a week, enjoy- 
ing a most refreshing rest, secure in the 
knowledge that in just so many hours the 
foreign shores will be reached. 


We sl a fat 


RECEPTION ROOM OF THE WHITE STAR LINE STEAMSHIPS “OLYMPIC” AND “ TITANIC” 


The great transportation lines that have 
made all this possible have become of as 
much historic interest as the great castles 
and cathedrals of the olden days. When 
the gr.at rush to the Australian diggings 
began ‘“‘in the fifties,” the standard of the 
White Star Line first flew over the seas. 
In 1867, under this banner, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Ismay took command, and soon 
after introduced iron sailing-ships in place 
of the ordinary wooden “clippers.” But 
thé inaugural event in the history of the 
White Star Line was the establishment of 
the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company 
by Mr. Ismay in 1869. 

-- The first steamship in the transatlantic 
fleet was the “Oceanic,” which appeared 
on the Mersey in 1872—the predecessor 
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of the modern. “Oceanic,” which is the 
pride of the admiring multitudes who watch 
the liners sail up the North River. Four 
hundred and twenty feet long, forty-one 
feet broad and thirty-one feet deep, the 
‘first “Oceanic”? was then christened “the 


THE “OLYMPIC” OF THE WHITE STAR LINE 
Tonnage, 45,324 tons. Her sister ship, the ‘‘ Titanic,” to be ready 
for service April 1, 1912, will be 45,000 tons 


ocean leviathan.” For the first time the 
dining-saloon and passenger cabins were 
placed amidship and the former extended 
the entire width of the vessel. The 
“Oceanic” was originally intended for the 
Australian trade, but this idea was aban- 
doned; she was sent to America and 
became the heroine of an interesting book, 

“The Atlantic Ferry.” Upon her arrival 
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in New York she was visited by great 
numbers of curious people, who wanted to 
see this ship that had made the trip from 
Queenstown to New York in eight and 
one-half days: In 1875 the “Oceanic” 
started forth on her cruise around the 
world, which she made in 
seventy-five days. 

Even the queenly “Oceanic” 
of 1875 was-a very different 
vessel from her splendid suc- 
cessor and namesake in which 
the “Oceanic”’ partisans of to- 
day make a voyage. Launched 
in 1899, the new “Oceanic” 
surpassed the “Adriatic,” the 
“Celtic,” and all other White 
Star liners that had been built 
since the first “Oceanic” end 
was the first vessel to exceed the 
length of the “Great Eastern.” 
With a length of seven hun- 
dred and four feet over all and 
a tonnage of 17,274, she had 
thirteen water-tight bulkheads, 
which, if properly constructed 
and secured, are an almost sure 
defense against foundering. 

Each vessel, as it came out, 
was thought to be the very 
acme of shipbuilding. Follow- 
ing in the train of the “‘Ocean- 
ic,” the second “Baltic” ap- 
peared in 1904, her twin ship, 
the “Adriatic,” in 1907, and in 
1911-12 the gigantic twin ships 
“Olympic” and “Titanic.” 

Britannia’s rule of the seas 
is most splendidly emphasized 
in ocean craft. The ‘“‘Olympic,”’ 
the most gigantic of ocean 
liners, made her first trip in 
June, leaving Southampton 
with 1,340 passengers and 860 
in the crew. The maiden voy- 
age of the “Olympic,” despite 
some fogs encountered en route, was made © 
in somewhat less than. seven days, from 
dock to dock, and it is predicted that the 
great floating city of the sea will soon be a 
“six-day liner,” which marks a new era in 
the development of ocean vessels. Nearly 
nine hundred feet in length, with a dis- 
placement of sixty-six thousand tons, the 
“Olympic” has demanded exceptional 
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enlargements and accommodations since 
herbuilders, Harland & Wolff, were obliged 
to construct in Belfast a new and gigantic 
plant with many novel features, at a cost 
of nearly a million dollars, in order that 
the “Olympic” might be properly built. 
Belfast had to build the largest drydock 
in the world for her accommodation, and 
Southampton spent nearly half a million 
dollars to dredge a channel for her, and 
here, too, a great drydock has just been 
completed. New York. prepared for. the 
“Olympic” by extending a temporary 
pier for her, and from the towering. sky- 
scrapers throughout the city, “all New 
York ‘awaited her arrival. The huge 
machinery of the “Olympic” suggests the 
fabled workshop of: Vulcan under Mount 
Etna, where titanic workmen labor amid 
subterranean fires and seismic convulsions 
which shake the very earth. Yet even 
with this ponderous machinery in operation 
below, the passengers report mo vibration, and 
scarcely a quiver is felt on deck. The ma- 
1ine engines of the latest boats represent 
the most powerful machinery in the world 
—in fact, the history of marine engineering 
finds its record of greatest development 
in the history of the White Star Line. 
The mere building of these ships does 
not present such great difficulties as does 
their operation at a profit to the owners. 
No passenger on the White Star Line, as 
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he notes the remarkable discipline main- 
tained among officers and crew, can fail 
to realize that the public always finds, 
under the White Star flag, many of the 
innovations which make for the comfort 
and convenience of ocean travel. The 
order of the line is safety, satisfaction 
and service with all possible speed, and 
the officers never relax -in carrying out 
these precepts of the line. The traveler 
can here enjoy all the comforts of yachting 
on the high seas without the cares of navi- 
gation and with a feeling of great security. 
Each White Star passenger, indeed, feels 
a sense of individual ownership, for to 
the patrons belong the vessels that fly 
the White Star. The spirit of kinship 
among fellow-travelers continues long after 
the parting at the custom-house wharf. 

The care, discipline and perfect organ- 
ization which keeps White Star ships in 
perfect condition; the capable, courteous 
and considerate officers; the furnishings 
and conveniences, with all those things 
that can conduce to comfort—is it to be 
wondered that travelers recognize in the 
White Star label on the suit-case or trunk 
a badge of tourist comradeship? There is 
no floundering for a subject with this 
indissoluble bond of acquaintance, : and 
soon nautical terms are flowing thick and 
fast, long after the signal of “eight bells” 
has soundcd. 


THE PARABLE OF THE DAY 
By MARY GRACE HAYES 


Goi autumn day is weaving 

Shimmering mist o’er brook and bower; 
With golden wand it touches 

Rustling leaf and fading flower; 


Its shuttle is unwinding 


Wondrous tinted threads of song, 
And binding. every shadow 
With the sunset’s crimson thong. 


Love’s golden loom is weaving 
Brightest hope o’er every life, 
And stilling with a glowing promise 
Every throb of pain and strife. 
While from its shuttle ’tis unsnarling 
Many threads of somber woe, 
’Tis lacing all in rich designing 
For the weft of evening glow. 








N his second book, ‘‘She Buildeth 

Her House,”* Will Levington 

Comfort has shown woman, from 

a mountain-top, the Lifting Age 

into which she is to come. He 

has taken her to the mouths of the 

World’s Caves, to gaze upon the Beyond- 

Devil with whom she must fight for place. 

Those who Have Lived must admit that 

the Beyond-Devil exists in real-life. Ever 

and anon he comes to beset the white soul 

of Woman, coming in the guise of a teacher 

with a new message. Uttering age-old 

words of false promise, the Beyond-Devil 

acclaims the Virgin of Now as the chosen 

mother of the Great Soul that is to lead 
the world from bondage. 

The Other Man in the narrative—the 
Bigger Man—has his own wars to fight. 
His foes are the rending animal:forces of 
self, which he must overcome before he is 
worthy to share the House The Woman 
Builds—a strong and lustrous Soul. Her 
wars and his are mighty 
conflicts, described with 
incredible power. 

The story must arm and 
empower the woman that 
reads, must awaken woman 
or man to unthought-of 
realities. Although utterly 
unlike “Routledge Rides 
Alone,” Mr. Comfort’s first 
book, “She Buildeth Her 
House”’ is fully as great a 
piece of writing, and the 
story is equally big. The 
author is ever consistent 


* “She Buildeth Her House.”” By 
Will Levington Comfort. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price $1.25 net. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Author of ‘The Moving Finger ”* 











in developing his theme, he paints pictures 
with his words, and bares the brain of each 
character to the reader’s gaze. Plainly 


Mr. Comfort is building for all time. 


* * * 


bas a social novel of the day, ““Mrs. Maxon 

Protests,”* Mr. Hawkins is an impartial 
recorder of events. No one may prove 
that he upholds or condemns Mrs. Maxon, 
who faces a social problem and arrives— 
where? The strong moral undercurrent 
has been made yet stronger by the un- 
biased chronicle of Mrs. Maxon’s career. 
Mr. Hawkins’ summary must be pondered. 
The book demands reflection—the ques- 
tion has not been answered. ‘The reader 
is forced te say, with the author, “‘is 
the result?” 


* * * 


T is not often the wont of that master- 

weaver of mystery, Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, so completely 
to untangle his well-wound 
thread as he does in “The 
Moving Finger.” f Mr. 
Oppenheim has perhaps 
never written a story of 
greater moral force. 

The action centers about 

Bertrand Saton, a young 
English occultist, who with 
success as a goal puts his 
talent to a false use; and is 

saved from both moral and . 


*“‘Mrs. Maxon Protests.”” By 
Anthony Hope. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price $1.35 net. 

+‘‘The Moving Finger.’’ By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price $1.25 
net. 
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ILLUSTRATION AT THE ANTI-CLIMAX OF “THE MOVING FINGER,” 
MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S POWERFUL NOVEL 


physical suicide only at the eleventh hour. 
The scenes are in the England that the 
‘author knows so well, and the characters 
are truthfully drawn types of Twentieth 
Century society. The unusual plot, the 
crashing climax and the happy denoue- 
ment, all in Mr. Oppenheim’s inimitable 
style, make a novel of compelling in- 
terest. 


Wanye who are long past the years of | 

childhood will find delight in the pages 
of “Operas Every Child Should Know.’* 
It is no easy task to select the dozen 
operas with which young people should 
first become acquainted, and it is still 


Child Should Know." By Dolores 


*“ Operas Ev 
ity: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price 


Bacon. Garden 
90 cents net. 
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more difficult to render those operas in 
story form. The author has covered 
the field admirably. The librettos are 
outlined in charming fashion, and the 
music has not been forgotten. The 
little book furnishes a good working 
knowledge of the favorite operas, and must 
stimulate a desire to witness the theatrical 
production of each. 


* * * 


HIGHWAYMAN, in the days of 

James the Second and the Jacobites, 
might be ariything from a rude robber of 
the ‘Diamond Dick” variety to a noble- 
man in disguise, as in Miss Fisher’s very 
entertaining story ‘The Imprudence of 
Prue.”* Prue, or the Lady Prudence 
Brooke, was the poor but charming and 


‘THE IMPRUDENCE OF PRUE” 
Prue, the charming heroine of Sophie Fisher’s novel 


coquettish granddaughter of Lady Drum- 
loch, “who, as all the world knows, was 
a very great lady.” Poverty and Prue 
did not agree, hence the race with poverty, 
the imprudence of Prue, and a very thrilling 
contest in which the lady wins not only 
from Poverty, but from Fate itself, 
which gives her a husband whom as 


*“The Imprudence of Prue.” B hie Fisher. 
mien The Bobbs-Merrill Seg $1.25 
net. ~ 
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Bandit or blue-blood one must admire. 
Miss Fisher has developed a very pretty 
plot in an ingenious manner, and she tells 
her story well. 


* * * 


HAT there is a moral to ‘The Haunted 
Pajamas,” * we are assured by Mr. 
Francis Perry Elliott, the author. It is 


doubtful, however, if many will wish to 


FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT 
Author of ‘‘ The Haunted Pajamas” 


seek aught but diversion in this fantastic 
fiction frolic. Yet if one really were 
hunting for a moral, he might find a very 
pertinent revelation between the “Jolly 
wells” and ‘“doncher-knows” that punc- 
tuate the story of Mr. Dicky Lightnut. 
It is rather difficult to tolerate Lightnut, 
but since he alone knows the whole story 
of the pajamas, one is compelled to follow 
him to the end. 

The excellent color illustrations, which 
add so much to the artistic make-up of 
the volume, are the work of Mr. Frederick 
Townsend Martin. 


*“The Haunted 
Elliott. Indianapolis: 
$1.25 net. 


Pajamas.” By Francis Perry 
e Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price 
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EEN shafts are hurled at American 

society by Geoffrey Croyden, a young 
city man who loses his money through a 
brokerage failure, and his friend Colin 
Macloud, the central characters of “In 
Her Own Right.”* Their conversations 
in the opening chapters are quite the 
strongest in the book. Croyden is not 
left to face poverty. He migrates to 
the southward, and settles on a fine 
old estate which is his by inheritance. 
Hidden treasure figures prominently 
in the remaining three hundred pages 
of the book. The conclusion leaves 
nothing to be desired; the gold is dis- 
covered, and both Croyden and Macloud 
celebrate the occasion by proposing to the 
ladies who have patiently awaited this 
very result. 


* * * 


Yara suggestions for the mental 
worker are set forth by Dr. G. E. 
Partridge in “The Nervous Life.”t In- 
dividuality is the keynote of the book, 
and self study is heartily recommended. 
“Tlls,”? asserts the author in the opening 
chapter, “have multiplied faster than 
doctors’ medicines, and personalities have 
grown so varied and complex that every- 
one must to a certain extent work out 
his own salvation.” The importance of 
proper food, of exercise, sleep and -rest, 
and recreation in ‘“The Optimum Life” are 
emphasized. Work is defined as ‘‘the 
backbone of life’ in a most forceful 
chapter which upsets certain old-time 
theories in regard. to “hard work’ and 
“Jong hours.” Due attention is given to 
the emotions, the intellect and mental 
healing. No radical views are expounded 
in ‘The Nervous Life,” but with straight- 

*“In Her Own Right.” By John Reed Scott. 


Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.50 
net. 


+The Nervous Life.” By Dr. G. E. Partridge. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
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forward, clearly defined argument, the 
author diagnoses conditions, suggests a 
remedy and outlines a course of reading 
that will be found helpful and instructive. 


* * * 


D .  ls raabnonse dealing with a somewhat 
trite field—‘‘The Love Story of 
Napoleon’”—the author has made “The 
Cross of Honor’* a quite excellent story. 
Bonaparte and the other familiar figures 
are so described that the character draw- 
ing conforms with historical data. The 
scene opens in France, but the main 
action of the plot follows Napoleon and 
his army into the Russian Empire. 
The scenes of Polish court life, the 
romance of the Countess Marie Walewska, 
with whom the great Emperor falls in 
love, the tragedy of the dethroned Charles 
Louis, with Napoleon’s controlling in- 
fluence over all, are described realistically. 


* * * 


BREEZY assortment of short stories 

concerning the great national game 
and its star players has been written for 
the vast army of baseball fans by Charles E. 
Van Loan, the brilliant sporting writer. 
Although the different sketches are fiction, 
yet there is something strangely like fact 
in each, and the characters are taken from 
real life in the big leagues. Among the 
many thousands engaged in pleasing the 
American public on the baseball diamond, 
there are all manner of men, and Mr. Van 
Loan has presented some of the unique 
types. With the closing of the season the 
baseball enthusiasts, although no longer 
able to sit on the bleachers and root for 
the home team, can at least have baseball 
environment and fireside comfort with 
“The Big League.” f 


*“The Cross of Honor.” 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.20 net. 


t'The Big League.” By Charles E. Van Loan. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.00 net. 
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Mr. Henry Kolker, the author of this article, enjoys the distinction of being Henry W. 
Savage's ‘‘only star."’ Mr. Kolker is generally conceded to be one of America’s most 
brilliant young actors, and has been voted with practical unanimity. the logical successor 
to the mantle of the late Richard Mansfield. His many achievements as leading man 
for the famous New Theatre company in New York, and previously his brilliant work 
in support of Margaret Anglin, Alla Nazimova, Bertha Kalish, Mary Mannering 
and other stars of the first magnitude won for him a place that his latest triumph in 
“The Great Name,’’ under Mr. Savage's management, merely emphasizes. ‘The 
Great Name’’ is described as a comedy of character and sentiment adapted by 
James Clarence Harvey from the German of Victor Leon and Leo Feld. The theme of 
the play is music, and ts said to be based on incidents in the life of Franz Lehar, the 
famous composer of ‘The Merry Widow."’ The story deals with two gifted musicians— 
Joseph Hofer, a popular and successful composer of walizes and operetias who is on 
the road to fortune; and Robert Brandmeyer, a genius who as yet is unheard of. Hofer 
realizes the greatness of his brother artist, and in order that his genius may be recog- 
nized, ailows the use of his ( Hofer’s) name as the author of a symphonic™poem, in spite 
of the fact that in so doing he places in jeopardy his own fame and fortune. The play 
has made a profound and popular impression in New York, and has firmly established 
Mr. Kolker in the stellar ranks. 








T is a fundamental axiom, 
contradicted by few or none, 
that the index to the char- 
acter of a nation is to be 
found in its amusements. 
“Tell me how you enjoy 

yourself and I will tell you what you are,” 
is the sociologist’s “rule of three.” “By 
their amusements ye shall know them” 
is a well-nigh infallible criterion. 

Beranger preferred to be the creator 
of a nation’s songs rather than the maker 
of its laws, because he knew that the 
songs and festivities of a people ulti- 
mately determine what their laws shall 
be and how they shall be obeyed. Paradox 
this may seem, but it is a paradox that 
is safe and sound. 

Of all forms of national amusement, 
the theatre is the most ancient, the most 


universal and the most influential. Its 
origin antedates all historical record, and 
no people that has reached the level of 
national consciousness has ever been 
without its theatre. It is one of the first 
fruits of national life, and its growth, 
maturity and decay is the growth, ma- 
turity and decay of the state itself. 

I do not refer to it as an amusement by 
way of belittling its importance, but 
because to most people it is a means of 
amusement and nothing more. The 
sovereignty and multiplicity of its in- 
fluences is not understood by those who 
are most subject to them. 

Inasmuch, then, as I am convinced that 
the theatre of every country is the ab- 
solute mirror of that country’s national 
character and progress, I am justified in 
saying that the American theatre reflects 
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HENRY KOLKER 
As Joseph Hofer in “‘The Great Name” 


accurately the exact status of our national 
existence. # 

I firmly believe the American Theatre 
will share the destiny of the American 
people and become the greatest in the 
world. It has long been conceded that 
the future of America as a nation is 
infinite. Our commerce and finance are 
fast approaching supremacy. Our form 
of government, though still in the experi- 
mental stage, is rapidly demonstrating 
itself as the soundest, fairest and best. 
With our energy and our resources we 
are destined to stand in the vanguard of 
the peoples of the earth. 

Surely we may assume that the Ameri- 
can theatre will share in the pre-eminence 
which is unmistakably in store for us as 
a nation. 

* * * 

Take a panoramic view over the theatres 
of the major nations of Europe, by way 
of fortifying our belief in this theory, 


and observe how the national life of each 
people is reflected in its theatre. 
Beginning with the people whose lan- 
guage and ideals we hold as a common 
inheritance, note the parallel between 
the English people and the English theatre. 
Throned on the topmost pinnacle of 
the international supremacy, England has 
crystallized into a rigid and emotionless 
regime. This feeling of security and 
superiority predominates, too, in her 
theatre. The English playwright now 
and then betrays a feeling that the name 
of England is a standard of merit, and 
that anything he writes, by the mere 
virtue of his being an Englishman, must 
contain dramatic value. The English 
actor is often, too often, more finished 
and artistic in his performances than our 
own. But, for the same reason, he under- 
plays everything, and lacks in strefigth 
and vividness of interpretation what he 
fails to make up with all his precision. 
It has been my opinion for some time, 
that to this cause may be ascribed the 


. annual lament of the English manager 


over a lack of interest in the serious drama. 

In Germany we find a race of profound 
thinkers, somewhat heavy of tempera- 
ment, but with an acute sense of humor. 
Their range of intellectual interests spans 
the whole horizon of human knowledge. 
Nowhere is this breadth and depth of the 
Teutonic nature more clearly revealed 
than in its theatre. 

There we find plays that mercilessly 
analyze the motives and morals of con- 
temporary society and relentlessly por- 
tray things as they are, side by side with 
the maddest and merriest farces that a 
buoyant brain can invent. And in each 
of these contrasting departments the 
Germans have produced masterpieces. 
But while the German stage is flooded 
with dramatic chronicles of present-day 
life, there is a deep-seated venerat’)n 
amounting to idolatry for its dramatic . 
monarchs of a past generation, Schiller 
and Goethe, and a profound reverence 
that is often overlooked by the critics 
of the Teutonic theatre. 


* * * 


The heavy temperament of which I 
spoke above is the bete noir of the German 
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actor. He is unusually impressed with 
the gravity of his art. One touch of 
seriousness in a play lures him into ped- 
antry, and even in interpreting the 


humor of a situation, he fails to catch 
the sprightliness and abandon which is 
the essence of the moment. 

Germany’s great rival to the west of 
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the Rhine presents the spectacle of a 
nation which has been rent to its founda- 
tions for more than a century by religious, 
social and political upheavals. France 
is a thoroughly artistic nation in the first 
stages of its decadence. 

The discord and disquiet which have 
formed the pith and marrow of the history 


America’s foremost producing theatrical manager who has s:t and maintained a high standard and is sponsor 
for young artists of genius. His work in providing Grand Opera in English is a courageous 
venture in behalf of American play-goers 
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of France during the Nineteenth Century, 
has had its inevitable complement in the 
French theatre. 

The anti-monarchical revolutions of the 
years from 1800 to 1840 were accom- 
panied by the brilliant revolt of Hugo 
against the tyranny of the classical tra- 
ditions. The turmoil of the following 
years is paralleled by the battle of Dumas 
and. his contemporaries to establish the 
prose drama on the stage of Moliere and 
Corneille. The civic storms throughout 
France during the latter years can be 
matched by the dissensions even now 
raging within the French theatre which 
culminated last year in the withdrawal 
amid tempestuous scenes of Bernstein’s 
“Apres Moi. . .” a few nights after 
its opening. The sects and creeds, social, 
religious and artistic, now having their 
little day in, France, are all represented 
in the stages of Paris and her sister cities. 
Orthodox Catholic dramas breathing the 
air of the nave and cloister jostle plays 
of rabid pagan tendencies, historical 
spectacles, spicy transcripts of high society, 
and drama violently anti-clerical in their 
tone. All the inconsistencies of chaos 
can be found behind the French curtains. 

Her dfama, in which she has been the 
pioneer for a hundred years, has reached 
the highest development in the history 
of her literature. Her theatre is the most 
artistic in the world. Her national play- 
house is the envy of every nation. Her 
decadence is to be seen in the lack of 
virility in her actors. 

For all their verve and sparkle and 
dash, genuine strength is painfully absent 
from their .performances. Your French 
actor fusses his big scenes. He coquets 
with its climaxes. He is full of ceremony 
in a crisis, and loses his golden moments 
in a futile display of histrionic technique: 

I could multiply examples from the 
various nations of the earth and indicate 
in each this constant relation of the drama 
to the people. I might cite Spain, with 
its revolutionary tendencies strongly in 
evidence; Italy, with its passionate, 
bitter, beautiful dramas, and so on to the 
Chinese theatre, with its play, popularly, 
though erroneously, supposed to last for 
months. 

But I think I have demonstrated the 
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soundness of my first proposition suffi- 
ciently to warrant my asking you to 
examine the American theatre from this - 
standpoint. 


* * * 


The predominant characteristic of our 
theatre is change. As a people we are 
devoting our main energies to commerce 
and trade. Art ‘with us is still in its 
infancy and we regard the theatre solely 
as a place of amusement. 

Our theatre is striving to reach the 
majestic position held by the theatres 
of older nations, and in so doing, must 
needs shift and alter its standards in an 
endeavor to adapt itself to the life of 
the people and successfully claim their 
attention. 

Then, and not until then, the higher 
services that it can give in education and 
instruction will develop in answer to the 
demand for them which has not yet been 
made upon it by our audiences. 

We may prate about commercialism. 
We may upbraid our managerial fra- 
ternity and heap every term of oppro- 
brium upon them. We may echo the 
critical cry that runs from coast to coast 
with each succeeding season. “Oh, for 
actors, actors, actors!” But until our 
audiences are ready for them they will 
not be forthcoming. The voice of the 
people is the law of the theatre, and they 
have only to ask and they will receive. 

In short, the stage of our country will 
evolve in precise ratio with the progress 
of the nation. The shortcomings of the 
theatre are, in an unrealized measure, 
the fault of its audiences. If we have not 
an abundance of art, it is because our 
auditors do not demand it. 

Nor is this a cause for alarm. We are 
in the making. As Zangwill so aptly 
put it in a play that appeared in New 
York a few seasons ago, we are in the 
“Melting Pot,” and the final American 
will be the product of the mighty crucible. 
It is simply the American version of the 
eternal story that a people does not pro- 
duce great art until it has passed the 
formative period. At the culminating 
point in our national career, our artistic 
output will be the peer of any nation’s 
that has preceded us. 

Seeing that the supreme court, whose 
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decisions make or mar the theatre, is 
the people, a word or two on audiences 
will not be amiss. 

I contend that correct theatre-going 
is a fine art—as much so in its way as the 
art of impersonation. The average Ameri- 
can is a bewildered amateur at this, and 
loses half his enjoyment because he fails 
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to distinguish the part from the actor 
who plays it. 

The first duty of the modern theatre- 
goer is to learn to take his theatre more 
seriously, to acquire an ability to estimate 
and appreciate individual performances. 

It is maddening to actor-folk to stand 
night after night upon the stage and see 





SCENE FROM ACT III OF “THE, GREAT NAME” 
Henry Kolker as Joseph Hofer; Russ Whytal as Brandmeyer 
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certain delicate bits, played with the most 
exquisite grace, pass above the heads of 
the audience, while they swallow the 
actor-proof stuff delivered by the unin- 
spired player, and exalt him to the heavens 
with their applause. 

I wish they might learn that sinking 
one’s identity in character parts is but 


THE LATE RICHARD MANSFIELD 
Whose great work on the American stage marks an 
epoch in the history of notable theatrical produc- 
tions. Henry Kolker is carrying on the work 
so auspiciously begun by Mr. Mansfield 


an insignificant branch of acting. The 
displaying of a personality beneath the 
* make-up, the incarnation of a written 
character in flesh and blood, by a sheer 
act of genius on the part of the actor in 
filling his part with his own personality 
tempered to the limitations of his role— 
the creation, in short, of a living, visible 
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and intelligible being, is the grand goal 
of the actor’s art. 

How well Richard Mansfield knew that 
art! In his performances you saw an 
impenetrable make-up, but though Mans- 
field was hidden, behind the disguise were 
the brains of the greatest dramatic genius 
of our generation, fashioning steadily and 
superbly a character as he conceived it 


‘out of the materials placed at his command 


by the playwright. 

Thanks to the awakened intelligence of 
audiences, the star system, the system 
which exploited a personality purely on 
the basis of its popularity without regard 
to dramatic merit, is in its decline. A 
great part demands a great actor, but no 
part is insignificant enough to be entrusted 
to a mediocre one. If we can once get to 
the point where the butler with six an- 
nouncements must be as artistic as the 
hero with sixty pages of glowing dialogue, 
the star will have to forsake the center 
for a few moments during the evening to 
make roon for the satellite who has some- 
thing equally good to offer, if not in as 
large measure as H. M. the star. 

The growing unpopularity of the star 
system may, I think, be traced to the 
ebbing interest in the classic drama, under 
which that system flourished and was 
carried to its wildest lengths. The great 
exponents of Shakespeare have had few 
successors, and those who followed in their 
steps have not, for the most part, been 
endowed with the genius to maintain the 
supremacy of the verse-drama over a 
prosaic and self-absorbed age. 

Yet there is a big field for Shakespeare 
and the other classics, if performances 
of them can only be humanized. Most 
actors feel it necessary to be pedantic 
when they don the sock and buskin. But 
the men and women of Shakespeare were 
human beings if they did express them- 
selves with a regard for metre—and I 
am sure they bore themselves as naturally 
as the most modern of us, without strutting 
or posing. 

On those terms Shakespeare and the 
verse-drama need never perish from our 
stage, if only the actor will remember that 
he is interpreting human beings to human 
beings, and find his own way to overcome 
the difficulties of the language and meter. 
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These modifications and improvements 
in audiences and actors of which I have 
spoken will come, but during the course 
of generations. Time alone can bring 
them to pass. But of one glaring defect 
of our stage there should no longer be 
any toleration. I refer to the maltreat- 
ment of our splendid language in the 
mouths of a majority of our actors. Our 
western “r’s” our Eastern “ah’s’” our 
frightfully flat ‘‘a’s” and our broad ‘‘a’s,” 
our “‘aint’s,” our “dont’s” ‘and a hundred 
other barbarous abbreviations are the 
result of unpardonable carelessness on 
our part. 

I am not contending for “British” 
English, which I heartily condemn, but 
for a pure and melodious American English 
which shall be the inviolable speech of 
the land. We are a race great enough 
to have our own language, and the Ameri- 
can theatre is the temple for the preser- 
vation and perfection of it. To feel the 
sacred responsibility of this charge should 
be the solemn duty of every man and 
woman behind the footlights. 

Finally, I do not believe the American 
theatre has any apologies to make. It 
is full of vitality and animation, ready to 
answer every beck and call of its support- 
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ers. Demand what you will of it and you 
shall have it. The playwright is ready, 
pen in hand, to give you the vital drama 
intended not simply to amuse the passing 
hour, but to give a stimulus to your whole 
life. The players stand ready to give you 
the impersonations, serious in their in- 
tention, delicate and intricate in their 
artistry, if you will only demand them. 
The managers are alert to catch the first 
note of a call to the higher and better 
things and only awaiting your signal to 
produce them. But they cannot lead 
where you will not follow. The theatrical 
manager is in the strictest sense a public 
servant and more than half the time a 
public slave, for he has no appeal from the 
verdict of his patrons, and in self-defense 
he is bound to satisfy any and all demands, 

Give him the faintest hint that you 
will support and appreciate his efforts 
to elevate the American theatre and cul- 
tivate its vast resources, and you will 
stand amazed at the magnificent result. 
Its fertility, its versatility, its vitality, 
when revealed in their full splendor, will 
astonish you. For the American theatre 
is in the half-awakened vigor of its youth. 
And youth is equal to everything, even 
the impossible. 


TO SUZANNE AT TWELVE 


bs Stated your smile in the mirror, 

Study your twinkling eye, 

And don’t let the cruel world steal them 
And leave in their place a sigh. 


Study your sweet disposition, 
And your generous dear little way. 

And don’t let the cruel world steal them— 
Or sorrow drive them away. 


Keep them and treasure them always, 
For they are far greater than gold. 

Don’t let the cruel world steal them— 
*Cause then you’ll be wrinkled and old. 


—William Hodge. 





Little Orphant Annie’s come to our house 
to stay, 

An’ wash the cups an’ saucers up, an’ brush 
the crumbs away, 

An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ dust 
the hearth an’ sweep, 

An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an’ 
earn her board an’ keep. 


An’ all us other childern, when the supper 
things is done, 

We set around the kitchen fire an’ have the 
mostest fun 

A-list’nin’ to the witch-tales ’at Annie tells 
about, 

An’ the Gobble-uns ‘at gits you ef you don’t 
watch out. 


From “Little Orphant Annie” by James Whitcomb Riley 


Copyright 1887. Used by special permission of the publishers, 


the Bobbs-Merrill Company 











Our Hard-wood Floors 


by 
Gene C. Hildebrand 








E WERE young when we 
built our home nest and 
didn’t know very much. 
The husband-to-be talked 
of polished. floors, but to 
my inexperienced mind it 
meant a wearying round of 
dusting upon hands and knees, for even 
a few years ago no one had heard of a 
dustless mop or dreamed of vacuum clean- 
ers. Mother had carpets and naturally, I 
thought she knew about these things, for 
I was very sure I didn’t. However, the 
husband-to-be gained the day this far: the 
hall, stairs and dining room were bare and 
we used rugs. 

After keeping house a few years the 
mistake gradually dawned upon me, and 
it was I who opened the discussion. Every 
time the subject came up the doctor always 
wore a sort of don’t-you-wish-you-had- 
listened-to-me look. For years we talked 
about having the floors laid in all the 
other rooms; ali the advantages were 
talked over; the great labor-saving points 
at housecleaning time being duly dis- 
cussed, not to mention the question of 
sanitation and beauty. But we dreaded 
the upheaval which it all meant and every 
year had postponed it. 

It was spring, the sound of the carpet- 
beater was heard in the land and house- 
cleaning was staring me in the face. To 
kill two birds with one stone, we again 
took up the discussion and ended it by 
setting apart one evening for conversa- 
tion with the head carpenter, planning 
it all out in detail. They had to begin 
the work at once in order to finish by a 
certain date. This was most important, 
for I had promised to take four delegates 


to our Woman’s Club which met in con- 
vention the early part of May and the 
house simply had to be in order by that 
time. Delegates, especially women, always 
notice everything in such an exaneenting 
way. Being a woman, I know. 

We had two short days in which to 
dismantle the house and such a wild 
scramble as it was for the two of us who 
did it. A woman came and helped put 
things away. Every picture had to be 
wrapped; every piece of bric-a-brac, rugs, 
sofa pillows, were securely done up in 
paper and taken:to the attic; every piece 


“of cut glass was washed and buried in a 


big box of sawdust and the best china 
snugly put away, for there is an ever- 
present dust which collects on everything 
and sifts into the most impossible places 
while the sandpapering is being done. 
The furniture that had not already been 
sent to the upholsterer to be rejuvenated 
was stacked in closets, vestibules, attic 
and the maid’s room. I had dismissed 
my last maid, knowing there wouldn’t 
be any: place for her during this time, 
and beside, I didn’t know what she could 
do but stand around in the way. For- 
tunately, our kitchen is large—too large 
for ordinary purposes, but just at this 
time it was a haven of refuge for our 
turned-out little family. The work table 
was placed in the middle of the room and 
around this we gathered for our meals, 
snug and comfy, being careful not to step 
on each other’s toes. Back to the simple 
life was a reality, no theory in our case. 
All we had to do was to reach in different 


' directions for things which couldn’t be 


accommodated on our diminutive dining 
table. Father sat with his back to the 
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sideboard. Father is stout and not 
exactly in training, but he soon learned a 
sort of dexterous twist by which he could 
obtain possession of anything on the 
sideboard without rising from his chair. 
Doctor was within easy reach of the gas 
stove, and I sat with my back to the range. 
There was no excuse for not having every- 
thing piping hot. Each morning after 
we had taken the cereal out of the fireless 
cooker, little Jack used it for a foot-stool 
where it reposed out of the way under the 
table. Surveying the room wita a twink- 
ling eye, the Doctor said, “Well, if we 
just had a bed in here we would be living 
the simple life with a vengeance.” But 
we didn’t; we slept in the attic. 


“Father soon learned a sort of dexterous twist by 
which he could obtain anything on the sideboard”’ 


They began by degrees to rob us of 
our conveniences. The first week we had 
one sleeping room intact, the second 
week we took father’s and invited him 
to the hotel, the third and fourth we 
appropriated the attic and never before 
realized how large our house was until 
bedtime came and we had four flights of 
stairs to climb by the light of the little 
lamp and journey up to our attic apart- 
ment’ with its dismal shadows. One of 
us always had to go to bed with Jack, for 
we couldn’t expect a little fellow of three 
to go up to that spooky place all alone. 

By the calendar it was April, but the 
temperature was somewhere around the 
freezing point and there wasn’t a speck 


of heat up there. Jack wore a bright red — 


sweater over his nightie, for his arms were 
always out, but he snuggled down in his 
trundle bed in the blankets and kept 
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warm and toasty. We managed to keep 
comfortable by curling up like shrimps 
and piling on numberless pairs of blankets. 
It turned warm after a few days and we 
had some heavy thunder storms. To 


‘really appreciate thunder the attic is an 


ideal spot. 

Those carpenters took possession of 
the house. They gaily opened every win- 
dow and our furnace heat went sailing 
out of the windows. As this happened 
every day, Doctor tired of keeping up a 
fire to heat the neighbor’s yard so let 
it go out. The men were working and 
were warm, but I wasn’t and was cold— 
so cold, in fact, that we took up our abode 
within the four walls of the kitchen which 

could be kept warm at least. They 
were a good-natured lot, those three 
men. One had a voice like the rumble 
of distant thunder and a laugh to 
~ match. Number two was short and 
thin with small features and turned up 
eyebrows which gave him an inquiring 
look. An ever present quid tucked 


away in his cheek was responsible for 
the mournful look to his mouth as lit- 
tle brown rivulets trickled from each 
corner and gave him the look of a 
much dejected Jap. Number three 


had black hair, a fierce bushy brown 

long mustache like. a pirate and al- 

ways looked mad. But he wasn’t. His 

looks were misleading and his voice 
was as mild as a woman’s. ‘They sang, 
they whistled and they laughed until the 
echoes rang all through those empty 
rooms, to the accompaniment of the saw 
and hammer. 

As the work progressed the songs went 
on, but at this stage to the screech of the 
machine-scraper. Life seemed one per- 
petual joke. What a pity so many of us 
miss the joke. Every day. they robbed 
us of some convenience. When they 
finally dismantled the bath room and the 
tub was planted in the back hall, we found 
ourselves reduced to the kitchen sink. 

The tub filled with quilts and pillows 
made a safe little nest for Jack to take 
his nap, but no one but a deaf mute could 
get a wink of sleep while the hammers 
kept up a steady tap, tap, so we took him 
to the neighbors. Our neighbors were most 
kind and wanted to gather in the whole 
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family, but as we were having a novel 
experience and rather enjoying it on the 
whole, we thanked them and slept under 
the gables. 

Not until we were forced to take up 
our residence in one room did I realize 
what a vast amount of work it means 
just to keep a house in order. Now, there 
was nothing to do but to wash a few dishes, 
make two beds and my conscience didn’t 
smite very hard if they aired most of the 
.day, being more hygienic. 

A problem confronted me: we had nine 
perfectly good carpets which we didn’t 
need and were too good to give away, 
so I decided to enter the commercial field 
and advertise. When that innocent 
advertisement was inserted it never oc- 
curred to me that it would be necessary 
to stay at home all the time to see the 
people who came to look at them. There 
wasn’t anyone else in the house to do 
it, so I had to. Such a funny sort came, 
but that might have been expected. 
Being a novice at this sort of thing the 
matter of price was a puzzle. Later, I 
came to the conclusion that anything 
which had been used a few months ceased 
to have any market value. In fact, I 
called upon the Overseer of the Poor to 
relieve me of thirty-four yards of the best 
in the.lot after holding it for two weeks 
for a woman, who finally changed her 
mind, and losing five chances to sell it. 
But I got rid of them all, which was some- 
thing, although. my venture was not 
exactly a financial success. 

One night after Doctor and little Jack 
had gone to the “sky chamber” two of 
our most intimate friends came and 
found me deep in a book by the kitchen 
range, blissfully unconscious of the sur- 
roundings and having a quiet time all by 
myself. They are rascals—both of them— 
and always ready for a lark. When they 
found my two Jacks were tucked away 
up under the roof they were determined 
to go up and have a peep at them. Lead- 
ing the way with a little spark of a light, 
up those four flights we went very quietly, 
supposing both would be asleep. As we 
tiptoed toward the “East end” where the 
bed stood, what should we see but Doctor’s 
big eyes and curly head looking over the 
edge of the blankets with surprise and 
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indignation written large at the impudence 
of any outsider invading the privacy of 
his attic boudoir? When he saw who it 
was the surprise and indignation changed 
to a broad grin and a smothered chuckle 
lest he wake up Jack, while he demanded 
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“We couldn't expect a litile fellow of three 
to go to that spooky place all alone”’ 


what on earth we meant to do up there. 
We really had him at a disadvantage and 
as ’twere so we wished him pleasant dreams 
and went below. He confided in me after- 
ward that he couldn’t think who would 
be coming up with me at that hour unless 
it was someone to buy a carpet. The 
carpets, you see, had gotten on his nerves. 
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We had planned to have Colonial rugs 
in all the rooms on the second floor. 
During this period of enforced idleness I 
had planned to prepare the rags, having 
bought a quantity of new colored material 
to use with some white I had treasured for 
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“What should we see but the doctor's big eyes and curly 
head looking over the edge of. the blankets” 


a long time. Full of enthusiasm I went 
up to the maid’s room to get out the 
material which had been put in a dresser 
drawer. This particular dresser now 
stood at the farthest corner of the room 
with two others in front of it and a mattress 
in the way besides. There was no use 
struggling against such odds. And all 
that energy gone to waste! 

The only place we had to dress was this 
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overflowing room. There was a space 
just large enough to stand directly in 
front of one dresser. Every time I bent 
over to comb my hair it got caught on 
something or my elbows managed to hit 
on all sorts of things that stood in the 
way. They were soul-trying 
times—those times when we 
made our toilet, but under the 
circumstances, it was not nec- 
essary to make an elaborate 
one, so there was something to, 
be thankful for, and I’ve al- 
ways believed ita good plan 
to count your mercies. 

A casual observer, passing 
the house, never would have 
suspected that it was occu- 
pied. There were no curtains, 
not even shades at any of the 
windows; the front porch was 
piled high with bundles of oak 
flooring; the front door was 
barricaded to keep people from 
coming in that way and if by 
chance some unsuspecting per- 
sons rang the bell, I had to 
race around the house and 
tell them to come in the back 
door. After the carpenters 
left and the floor finishers 
came there wasn’t quite such 
a chorus and the atmosphere 
was changed. Before we had 
had dust, a sort of indescriba- 
ble stuff that got up one’s nose 
and down one’s throat and 
gathered over everything like 
some fuzzy sort of fungus 
growth. Now the aroma of 
wood filler and shellac, varnish 
and turpentine filled every 
nook and cranny. The food 
absorbed it, our clothes reeked 
of it, and we became so thor- 
oughly used to it that it seemed as if we 
had smelled it all our lives. 

One of the men whistled in a shrill key, 
pitched about F in altissimo I should 
judge, and all through the empty house 
it echoed. The theme was the same day 
after day, whether he sang it or whistled 
it. When he sang it he dropped to the 
bass cleft to accommodate his register 
and it had a mournful sort of hymn-tune 
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sound. We would have been lost without 
it, for it seemed as much a part of his work 
as the steady rub, rub with pumice and 
oil. How anyone could spend his days 
on his knees monotonously rubbing, hour 
after hour, and whistle and sing about it, 
still remains to me a mystery. But it 
was a case of tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb or something of that sort. 
Those men always removed their shoes 
and put on soft white canvas slippers 
to work in. They tiptoed about so daintily 
that I couldn’t help wishing that after 
the floors were finished everyone would 
follow the Oriental custom of removing 
their shoes before entering. Just fancy 
what a lot of time would be lost in this 
rapid existence of ours if we did it. 
Although the surroundings and the 
general atmosphere were not exactly 
inspiring, still, as time hung heavy on my 
hands it seemed worth while to attempt 
a sketch or two, the environment not being 
taken into consideration. The muse 
might work in spite of all that. After 
much thought I remembered that my box 
of colors and materials were last seen in 
a closet which was now barricaded with 
a well-filled bookcase. Everything con- 
spired against work of any sort. Never 
had it seemed so before. The conspiracy 
had always been the other way. There 
were any number of things that could and 
should have been done, but every time I 
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had an inspiration the necessary things 
were always found to be so securely packed 
away that there was no way of getting 
at them. 

As the first of May approached and the 
work seemed to be going very slowly, 
a haunting fear took possession of me at 
the thought of those delegates. What if 
the work shouldn’t be finished in time 
to get the house in proper order? For 
strange women coming into a topsy-turvy 
house was too awful to contemplate. 
Women are such keen observers. 

We had kept “open house” for those 
men for one month, but at last the work 
was done and there was a week to spare 
in which to rearrange the house. With 
good help everything was put in readiness 
for the expected guests. The morning 
they came I was sprinting up the street 
after my young son whose favorite pas- 
time was running away. The car stopped 
just as I got to the corner and seeing 
some very interesting strangers cast an 
inquiring look about, as they hesitated a 
moment after alighting from the car, I 
fancied they might be delegates and spoke 
to them. And would you believe it, they 
were mine! The dearest, the most con- 
siderate women one could possibly imagine. 
What a useless amount of energy had been 
wasted in worry. If we could only know 
things beforehand. 

And the floors were beautiful. 


_ DESPAIR 


How short the road that leads us to despair, 
When once we turn, how soon our feet are there. 


How dark the valley and how dim the sight 
That tries to pierce the darkness dense as night. 


How welcome are the gleams of coming day, 
So slow to lighten up the clouded way. 


How beautiful the path which leads us on 
To hilltops kissed by radiant dawn. 


How glad the heart that battles with the storm, 
To see at length each purple cloud transform, 


—-Alice Baker. 












































Comforters Are Be All 


By ALICE HAMILTON RICH 


|= blue, blue sky above me, 
Without a drifting cloud; 

While whispering voices murmur 
As if a gentle crowd 

Of comforters, most blessed, 
To me had been allowed. 


2B B 


The ripple of the waters 
Of lakelet nearer by, 

And sweet breath of the clover 
And song of wild bird shy; 

While tender, restful shadows 
Upon the greensward lie. 


2 B 


The buttercup is bending 
Its laving cup of gold; 

No flowret of the wildwood 
Its sweetness doth withhold, 

And humming bird or hornet 
Are equal robbers bold. 


a BD 


_ O earth most fair and gracious 


In giving gifts to me, 
O hours of blessed loving, 
Given back in memory, 
And unknown compensations 
In God’s eternity. , 
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The New N ST ae 


Station in Chicago 
by 
Flynn Wayne 
















K OMEHOW every time I en- 
, ter the new Northwestern 
1% Station in Chicago, I think 
G of the prairie schooners of 
» the overland .route, of the 
pony expresses and of the 
stopping places along the way, the tide 
of men which swept across the grassy 
plains and the sandy deserts of the great 
West, pointing toward the golden harvest 
of California, and in later years to develop 
the great prairies west of the Mississippi. 
In this great station, which has been pro- 
nounced architecturally one of the finest 
owned by a single railroad in the world, 
the traveling public are provided with con- 
veniences which no knight of old could 
have dreamed of in his marble palace. 


This is especially impressive upon visiting 
the rooms and quarters provided for 
emigrants, where may be found bath rooms, 
wash rooms, tables and rest rooms, the 
hospital—in a word, everything that could 
possibly be conceived of for the comfort 
of the traveler. The great stairway has 
in it all the impressive architectural beauty 
of the famous and historic stairway in the 
Doges palace at Venice. 

To sit in a corner of that station on an 
afternoon and watch the thousands of 
people rushing by is a study in American 
life. Here the old commuter, laden with 
parcels, his mind always on the 5.04 or 
5.20 train, hurries by; he never fails in- 
stinctively to find his way to the gate on 
time. It is only the new commuter who 
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rushes along breathlessly, and arrives just 
in time to find his train leaving. There 
is the homeseeker, with mother, wife and 
children, surrounded on all sides by 
plenty of. packages and more in the 
baggage car, while in the freight car 
whizzing on its way are the household ef- 
fects on the-r way to the far West. It does 


not take much time to move nowadays. 
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more at home perhaps while ‘‘on the road”’ 
than when he spends a few days between 
trips with his wife and family in some 
Eastern city. 

A bevy of youths and maids, returning 
to. preparatory schools and colleges after 
the summer vacation, rush by, and passing 
them comes a swarm of older people from 
the suburban train to enjoy a night at the 


IN THE RESTAURANT WITH DUTCH-TILED FLOORS, ONE ENJOYS A 
REFRESHING REPAST 


Just look at a railroad time table and you 
will see that in a short time, say two or three 
days, the domicile of an Eastern man 
may be changed to one in the far West. 

There is the traveling man wander- 
ing about with his well-worn, labeled grip, 
waiting for the next train to pull out, 
studying timetables to make the quickest 
connections. He is perfectly at ease, 


theatre. As they meet, these old young . 
people for a moment are no doubt deep 
in the memories of their own schooldays; 
perhaps they begin to realize that they 
are getting on in years, but in a moment 
all is laughter and gaiety as on they go. 
This “madding crowd,” as Thomas Hardy, 
the author, terms it, is typical of American 
life. 
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HERE IS WHERE THE THRONGS GATHER TO WAIT FOR TRAINS. THERE IS AN AIR 
OF HOME-LIKE COMFORT IN EVERY PART OF THE GREAT CHICAGO TERMINAL 





FROM BASEMENT TO ROOF THERE IS ALWAYS AN IMPRESSIVE 
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In a corner of the great station’ is the 
news stand of James Dunne, who has also 
for nearly forty years handled the millions 
of parcels, valises, suit cases and other 
light pieces of baggage for the traveling 
public using the Northwestern railway. 
His is a record to be proud of, for there 
has never been a lost parcel or piece of 
baggage in all these forty years. 
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the law in many states prohibits 
the use of public drinking cups; also 
traveling bags of all kinds, confectionery, 
fruit—in fact almost everything needed 
by. the tourist embarking on a trans- 
continental journey. Then there are the 
little two-wheeled carts going about with 
papers and periodicals, saving every step 
possible for the customer; the restaurant, 
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A VIEW OF THE SPACIOUS VAULTED CEILING OF THE HANDSOME WAITING ROOM 


. 


To James Dunne’s counter are brought 

- countless parcels from the great stores, 
bought by the ladies who have spent the 
day “‘shopping.”’ Towering piles accumu- 
late and are passed out in a single day. 
’ “Dunne’s News Stand” is a misnomer, 

for it is a veritable department store. 
Here are to be found the low-priced 
drinking cups with which the traveler 
nowadays must provide himself, for 


with its Dutch tiled floor, and its splendid 


‘menu; the ladies’ waiting room, and the. 


beautiful rotunda with its towering pillars. 
It seems indeed a rendezvous and resting 
place for the weary traveler. Outside 
in the vast train shed is the palatial over- 
land limited with its mighty engine 
puffing away as though impatient to 
begin the three thousand-mile journey 
across the plains and the Rockies to the 
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Golden Gate. Many of the tracks are 
filled with suburban trains, all ready to 
make their short trips to the many beau- 
tiful suburbs on the three divisions of this 
great railroad.. The smoke and soot of 
the locomotives escape from the train shed 
through long slots in the roof immediately 
over the tracks. The traveling tramway 
moves the baggage expeditiously. Rail- 
road men and the public never fail to 
appreciate the many conveniences of this 
great station of the Northwestern. 

The distinctive feature of this station 
was impressed upon me by an English 
friend visiting this country, when he 
remarked ‘By Jove, you know, there is 
no way of getting mixed up in this bloom- 
ing place, whether you are just going out 
or coming in. You don’t have to awsk any 
questions. I am just as much at home 
here as I am in dear old London, blawst 
me if I ain’t. There is the sign-of the in- 
formation bureau blazing out just like 
the sun in the morning, the ticket offices 
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where you can see them at a glance, with 
signs over each window for the guidance 
of the public, the baggage room where 
you get your brasses—so handy, you know. 
Everything is as easy to find as the pocket 
in your shirt, by Jove!’ Nothing was 
ever truer said, for the crowds go marching 
through that station in almost military 
precision, without the slightest confusion. 
Everything is conveniently arranged 
and there is plenty of room for all and 
will be for years and years to come, if 
not for all time. 

Every day in the year finds hundreds of 
tourists passing through the Northwestern 
station. If it is in the summer, their 
tickets read to the lakes of the north or 
to Colorado; if in the winter, when the 
cold breezes sweep over the lake, then 
their tickets read to the sunny lands of 
California. There is always some spot 
that lures the traveler which can be 
reached by the Northwestern lines, no 
matter what the season. 
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AN ARRAY OF ENERGETIC AND ALERT ATTENDANTS AT THE CHICAGO 


AND NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL STATION 





















Courtesy Holland-America Line 














Making Laws in Holland 


Oy 
Joe Mitchell Chapple 




















TTT is a winter morning in old Holland, 
and the sharp winds from the sea 
sweep unrestricted across “the Hol- 
low Land,” bringing a tingle to 
d the cheeks, recalling the scenes in 

a novel of Maarten Maartens, and 
the pictures, in the old school books, 
of sturdy boys and girls skating on the 
Dutch canals. Amsterdam, the Venice 
of northern Europe, is storm-swept by a 
westerly gale, but the narrow streets are 
thronged with people and the trim shop 
windows have all the neatness of a Dutch 
kitchen or the rows of pans that shine 
in a Flemish dairy. The great diamond 











market is centered here, and although 
diamonds are not always a familiar article 
with editors, I note the burly, keen-eyed 
diamond cutters, born and bred to this 
work for generations past. Immense cal- 
louses may be seen on either thumb—the 
result of the pressure required to split off 
the tiny fragments from the rough stone 
to form the facets of the finished gem. 
With them are sons and nephews, whose 
duty it is to grind down and polish until 
the full glory of the “sunburst’’ is attained. 
* * * 

The3Dutch make the most of every- 

thing. Their pasture land, with all its 
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bogs and marshes, is drained to perfection, 
and the same thrifty and utilitarian spirit 
is indicated in their legislative halls. 

The legislative power of the Netherlands 
is vested in the sovereign and the two 
chambers of the states-general. The au- 
thority and prestige of the upper and lower 
houses are widely divergent. The Senators 
are elected by the provincial states, some- 
what the same as United States senators are 


now chosen. Their term of office is nine 
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Hague, where the peace tribunal is already 
playing an important part in the history 
of the age, the assembly certainly has an 
interesting environment. Legislators liv- 
ing outside The Hague are allowed a small 
amount of expense money a day during 
sessions; consequently the honors of the 
position must necessarily be the only 
consideration of Holland statesmen, who 
read with amazement the revelations of our 
senatorial investigations. 
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years, one-third retiring every three years. 
The lower house is composed of one 
hundred members chosen by certa’n cat- 
egor-es of electors, all of whom are not 
taxpayers. Male citizens, more than 
twenty-five years old, who are owners or 
tenants of houses or boats, or who possess 
evidence of business ability, are allowed 
to vote. Under this restriction, only a 
little more than ten per cent of the entire 
population is entitled-to the franchise. 
One could almost discern, in fancy, the 
source of Dutch influence in America while 
watching the members gather for a session 
in the Dutch legislature. Located at The 


CANAL TRAVEL IN HOLLAND 


The Holland. legislators look the part of 
arbitrators—wearing tall hats, stately of 
carriage, serious in mien, who could be 
better cast for parts in the scenes of inter- 
national arbitration? ‘The pride and self- 
respect characteristic of the public men 
of Holland was not*to my mind equalled 
by the statesmen of any other country in 
Europe. They are, in short, hard-headed 
and practical. It seemed incredible that 
here the great tulip mania flourished; but 
perhaps that difficulty brought its sharp 
lesson centuries ago and has never needed 
repetition. 

As the members greeted one another 
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they seemed to extend a courtly challenge 
for an exchange of ideas, not without a 
suggestion of international topics. 

There is something of Dutch quaintness 
in the legislative sessions, which are public, 
although I learned that by a majority vote 
there might be a secret session. It suggests 
in a way a religious service. The chamber 
of the Dutch senate is a plain, simple room 
with but little attempt at decoration—an 
appropriate assembly hall for the Nether- 
lands, land of dunes, dykes and polders, 
whose seamen, in days of old, won fame 
far and wide and explored and fought 
their way far into the ‘“‘outlands.” 

The dignified Dutch Senate discusses 
matters very deliberately, and its members 
are amazingly calm and cool. The upper 
chamber is ‘hot permitted to initiate legis- 
lative measures; it can only accept or 
reject those of the lower house, but its 
very active and effective veto power would 
create a revolution in England. 

Dr. van Looken, one of the Senators, 
told me that the predominant question 
then before the Dutch legislature was a 
tariff bill. It is not designated as a “‘pro- 


tective tariff bill” in Holland, however, 
because that term inspires as much terror 


in the Dutch mind, accustomed to cen- 
turies of free trade, as does the suggestion 
of “subsidies” in America. “Our bill,” 
smiled the doctor, “we call the fiscal duties 
bill.” The shudder that the mention of 
“free trade’? causes among some people 
in the United States comes at the mere 
mention of that great American word 
“tariff” in. Holland. 
* * * 

The executive power of the crown, rep- 
resented by the popular and well-beloved 
Queen Wilhelmina, is exercised through 
ministers, one of whom must countersign 
every official act of the sovereign. These 
ministers are responsible to the Parliament, 
and may address the members of either 
house, although they are not permitted 
to vote unless they’ are members. 

It was like reading a “thriller” in a sen- 
sational newspaper to learn that trial by 
jury does not exist in the Netherlands. 
There are courts of appeal, district courts 
and*cantonal tribunals, beside the Court 
of ,Cassation, which sits at the Hague, and 
which has jurisdiction in case of appeal 
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from provincial courts. The work of 
“twelve good men and true” is exercised 
by trained judges who pass on the law and 
the facts. 

During a wait at the railway station, 
while chill winds were blowing off the sea 
at Rotterdam, a man in uniform explained 
that not all of the railroads were owned 
by the government—some of the best 
roads are still in private hands. 

In the railway stations are ample pro- 
visions for eating. The bell announcing 
arrival and departure of trains seems to 
be a signal for more eating; there is always 
a chance for a snack of bread and cheese 
and a cup of coffee between stopovers. 
There are no lunch counters, but tables 
with groomed waiters, and everyone of 
them seemed to understand English—in 
fact, there is a common knowledge of 
our native tongue in this little country 
which represents the connecting link be- 
tween England and Germany. There is 
always a dignity and a solidity about 
things Dutch and universal respect for 
those in authority, whether on the railroad 
or on the tram cars, with their plate-glass 
windows and great hoops overhead. 

* * * 

The colonizing spirit and sea-roving 
habits of the Hollanders have given to 
this little nation behind the dykes and 
sand-dunes of the North Sea a world 
influence far exceeding its weight in terri- 
tory and population. The power of Eng- 
land in the Netherlands is marked and 
jealously watched by Germany, and every 
move of the Germans affecting Holland is 
a matter of paramount importance to the 
English ministry. Her ships come and ‘go 
from all ports of the world, but the pros- 
perity of Holland has ever been founded on 
industry, self-respect and on domestic 
neatness. 

Although the ministry acting for the 
crown has supreme power, yet the high 
average of strong individuality in Holland 
has seemed to checkmate the development 
of any masterful leaders. Dutch states- 
men deal with about the same public 
problems that exist in other countries; 
the routine of legislation covers practically 
the same class as in the United States, 
and the Senate of the Netherlands has to 
meet the charge of being a “wealthy man’s 
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club,” like the United States Senate and 
the House of Lords. 

In the lobby of the Dutch Senate cham- 
ber I met a characteristic group of Dutch- 
men. There were two brothers owning 
and operating a coffee plantation in Costa 
Rica, who wanted to talk Panama; an 
old gentleman who had spent his life in 
Japan and the East Indies insisted on talk- 
ing over the Philippine situation, and a tall, 
stately young man, scarred by the sabres 
of Heidelberg class duels, had arrived from 
Africa a* week previous and discussed John 
Hays Hammond, the Boer war and Roose- 
velt’s hunting trip. A stout, jolly man 
sitting cross-legged on the bench insisted 
that the Japanese situation interested him 
most, while by the door a broker asked 
the -latest views concerning reciprocity, 
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because his clients were investing in Cana- 
dian Railway bonds. : 

A gigantic Sumatra cigar was passed 
me, and puffing in unison, the party con- 
tinued to discuss world affairs as we set out 
for the House in the Woods. In these 
few minutes the inquiries showered upon a 
private American citizen passing through 
the country demonstrated a great interest 
in questions affecting all parts of the world 
in which the United States is now held to 
play an important part. What a contrast 
is this to the European sentiment of two 
decades ago, when an American might 
wander about the entire continent and 
visit among the various legislative assem- 
blies and receive scarcely an interrogation 
on matters beyond the boundaries of the 
“U.S. A.” 
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on No. 31842. Everyone can 
hum the “Blue Danube 








HAT the phono- | 2g 
graph companies 
are eager to offer 

“what the public wants’ is 


manifested by their action in the case of 
“Pinafore,” now being revived at the 
Casino Theatre, New York City. As 
soon as the staff experts of the three re- 
spective companies learned which way the 
wind blew as indicated by Casino box 
office sales, they prepared to issue the best 
“Pinafore” music in record form. Thus 
the talking-machine owner who lives many 
miles from the nearest theatre may, 


through the medium of the monthly 
records, preserve for himself the best of 
Broadway’s music. 

* * * 


The Shakespearian speeches and reci- 
tations by Mr. Frank Burbeck represent 
a notable number on the Victor list for 
October. Mr. Burbeck is well known 
both in America and in England, and has 
been deeply admired in Shakespearian 
roles. ‘‘Hamlet’s Soliloquy” and “The 
Fall of Wolsey” are magnificently rendered 
by him on record No. 16912, double-disc. 
Mr. Burbeck contributes another record, 
No. 16913, with James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“An Old Sweetheart of Mine” and “The 
Knight’s Toast.” The Victor Company 
announces that these are but the opening 
numbers of a series in which they hold Mr. 
Burbeck’s exclusive contract. 

A very pretty song is Mr. Cohan’s 
“The Small Town Gal,” one of the most 
popular selections in ‘Fifty Miles 
from Boston.” Mr. Cohan sings with his 
usual vigor and distinctness. 

A vocal rendition of the “Blue Danube 
Waltz” is offered by the Lyric Quartet 


Waltz,” but the vocal version 
is seldom heard. The singers in the quar- 
tet have completely mastered the diffi- 
culties of the song and a charming record 
has resulted. 

Two notable instrumental records are 
offered: .No. 5860, harp solo, ‘“The Last 
Rose of Summer,” Schuetze; and No. 
31840, pianoforte solo, “Song of the Sea,” 
Spross. Both of these records stand for 
the best in their respective classes. In 
speaking of the best, the Pryor Band’s 
record, No. 31841,should not be overlooked. 
“Reminiscences of Tschaikowsky” con- 
tains snatches of the best known of that 
great Russian’s composition. 

Two new Victor Herbert records are 
offered on Nos. 60054 and 70050. One 
is Mr. Herbert’s own “Yesterthoughts,” 
the other Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Marche Slave.” 

Pleasant memories of the old-time “Fisk 
Jubilee Singers” will be recalled by many 
with the announcement of a record by 
the Fisk University Quartet. ‘Done What 
You Tole Me To Do” and “I Know the 
Lord Laid His Hands On Me” are sung 
by the Quartet with all the enthusiasm 
characteristic of the organization from 
which the present musicians originated. 

Many popular songs are recorded and 
the Grand Opera list is especially replete. ~ 


* * * 


“Bonnie Sweet Bessie’ and “Suwanee 
River” sung by Alice Nielsen—what 
more could one ask? Miss Nielsen has 
recently entered into a contract with the 
Columbia Company for a new series of 
records, a piece of news that will interest 
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the many Columbia owners who secured 
last season’s splendid Nielsen records. 
As leading lyric soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York City, 
Miss Nielsen fills an unique position on 
the operatic stage. Never has her voice 
seemed more exquisite than in the rendi- 
. tion of these two old songs, which are so 
dear to the American heart. Miss Nielsen 
also sings ‘The Sacrifice” and “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water’’; two favorite 
selections from ‘Madame Butterfly,” and 
two duet selections from “Rigoletto,” in 
which Ramon Blanchart is the bari- 
tone. 

The Columbia Company have gathered 
together the gems of “‘H. M. S. Pinafore,” 
and even as the Casino Theatre is playing 
“Pinafore” with an “all-star” cast, so the 
Columbia Company has secured some of 
the country’s best vocalists to record 
“Pinafore.” Facing the vocal rendition 
is a sequel in the the shape of an orchestral 
record—‘Pinafore”’ selections by Prince’s 
Orchestra. This No. A5314 is surely an 
attractive record. 

Wallace’s: difficult ‘There is a Flower 
That Bloometh” from ‘“Maritana,’” is 
sung on No. A5313 by Mr. Charles W. 
Harrison. The favorite tenor solo from 
“Mignon”—“In Her Simplicity’ —appears 
on the opposite face. 

Two new singers are introduced on 
double-disc No. A1042, Miss Blossom 
Seeley, who sings “He’s Coming Back” 
and Miss Molly Ames, who renders 
‘Run Home and Tell Your Mother,” a 
late song from the pen of Irving Berlin. 

A very fine novelty record is contributed 
by the Brown Brothers Saxophone Quin- 
tette. This unique organization is well 
known throughout the country for its 
mastery of the saxophone. On record No. 
A1041, “American Patrol’ and a medley, 
“The Bull-Frog and the Coon,” are given. 

There is a most attractive array of 
popular songs by the best present-day 
artists, not overlooking the humorous 
specialty offered by Porter and Harlan on 
No. A1036. 


* * * 


The offering of “Songs of Harvard” 
and “Songs of Yale” appears very ap- 
propriately on the Edison list for October. 
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The Harvard songs on No. 812 are “Up 
the Street,” “Harvard’s Day” and “Fair 
Harvard.” The representative Yale airs 
include “Dear Old Yale,” ‘“Boola,” 
‘“’Neath the Elms,” ‘Down the Field” 
and “Alma Mater.” 

The Edison Company has divided 
“Pinafore” by acts in order to do all the 


music full justice, and a very realistic 


presentation of Act 1 has resulted. “We 
Sail the Ocean Blue,” “I’m Called Little 
Buttercup” and “A Maiden Fair to See” 
are included on Record No. 795. 

Another record of like character is No. 
801, entitled ““A Day in Venice” and ren- 
dered by the American Standard Orchestra. 
The composer of this Suite Romantique, 
the first two numbers of which are pre- 
sented, is Mr. Ethelbert Nevin. 

Old songs have never lost their appeal to 
Edison owners and seldom does a month 
pass without the listing of one or two old- 
time favorites. “I’ll Remember You, 
Love, In My Prayers” and “Good-Bye, 
Sweet Day” are listed this month. The 
first is sung by Mr. Will Oakland and 
Chorus, on No. 808; Miss Bessie Volck- 
mann renders ‘‘Good-Bye, Sweet Day” on 
No: 809. 

A real “Dixie Medley” by Mr. Fred 
Van Epps is certainly a treat. That 
inimitable banjoist actually covers “Dixie,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Arkansas 
Traveller,” “Suwanee River,” “Turkey 
in the Straw” and ‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party” in a four-minute record without 
stopping. 

There is a profusion of popular songs. 
“T Like the Hat, I Like the Dress” is sung 
by Edward M. Favor and Chorus on No. 
792; “You'll Do the Same Thing Over 
Again” by Billy Murray on No. 794; 
“Run Home and Tell Your Mother,” 
Anna Chandler and Chorus, No. 800; 
“Hands Up,” Ada Jones and Billy Murray, 
No. 806. 

Among the instrumental numbers may 
be found some rare offerings, including 
No. 793, a Grieg Caprice, by Vienna 
Instrumental Quartet; No. 797, ‘Valse 
Boston,” a special dance record, National 
Promenade Band; No. 811, ‘‘Memories of 
Home,” Venetian Instrumental Trio; No. 
814, “All Alone Medley,” New York 
Military Band. 
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By JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 


OU’VE gone. 
The rumble of the car-wheels 
Dims into the East 
And you are speeding 
Back unto your hills. 


RB DR B 


I gaze from out my window 
Upon an empty town. 

Deserted, desolate, the city seems 
Though it is day 

And in the streets below 

A multitude of human forms 
Must hurry to and fro. 

My eyes see not. 

My ears are stilled unto all sound 
And strained with listening for your voice 
To say “I shall return.” 


2 BB 


Farewell, dear dreams. 

It seems that all my dreams must fade, 

And all my hopes be rainbows 

That vanish with the changing of the winds. 


RB DB 


You’ve gone, 
And night comes swiftly on. 
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T= exposition era of the United States 
of America dates back to 1876 at 
Philadelphia, commemorating the Cen- 
tennial of the Republic. Since that time 
expositions have truly become ‘the 
timekeepers of progress,” as was stated 
by the lamented McKinley in his last 
speech at Buffalo. The influence and 
educative value of expositions can scarcely 
be estimated, because at a glance one is 
able to comprehend what would require 
years of study. It is objective just as 
the child in wandering about sees things 
that have a potent influence in after 
years in concrete achievement. 

Memories of the first great centennial 


are now related by our fathers and grand- 
fathers, who enthusiastically tell of the 
wonders of the first telephone, of the great 
Corliss engine, of Edison’s magno-electric 
battery, and of all those things that seem 
today like toys compared with the prog- 
ress of recent years. The great exposi- 
tion at Chicago, with its impressive Court 
of Honor, where the gleam of electric 
lights first was used in the ornamentation 
of buildings—this too has its memories, 
and from the great collective tide of 
ideas, this exposition left its impress upon 
industrial America. 

The World’s Fair at St. Louis, with a 
magnitude that overshadowed all previous 
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expositions, has indelibly written into 
history the industrial development of the 
Middle West. The Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, with its historical associations, the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which 
drew aside the curtain before the land of 
golden adventure—all of these are dis- 
tinctive epochs in the exposition era. But 
in all of these expositions combined, New 
England, with its great resources and 
industrial achievements, has never been 
adequately or comprehensively repre- 
sented. There have been Fairs without 
number and some isolated expositions; 


OF NEW ENGLAND QUALITY 


beholding how the wonderful skill in 
industrial arts was demonstrated. It 
was an object lesson to the thousands of 
children, for in the generations of New 
England artisans, New England mer- 
chants and manufacturers, in the em- 
ployment of New England capital and 
efficient management, there has been the 
same handicap in industrial New England 
as in the agricultural resources, where 
the rocks and hills interfere with the 
fields. Without developed coal .and iron 
mines or other great natural resources 
which play so conspicuous a part in prog- 





CABBAGES AND VEGETABLES GALORE SHOWING THE THRIFT AND 
PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE “WORN-OUT” NEW ENGLAND LAND 


but through the friends of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce an exposition was 
held in 1911 in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, which will remain the most 
memorable and comprehensive exhibit of 
New England industries that has ever 
been made. 


* * * 


Thousands of people for the first time 
realized at this exposition the great scope 
of New England ideals in manufacturing. 
A native of New England, or any one 
resident thereabouts, could not fail to 
feel a thrill of pride and satisfaction, 


ress and development, New England has 
yet stamped upon the world trade of 
today a quality that has made her share 
in international commerce trade sure and 
certain. As far back as the year 1634, 
New Englanders began sending out their 
commodities and “building ships and 
trafficking abroad,” as chronicled by the 
historian. A few years later the words 
are found in a book of the period that 
New England “was setting on the manu- 
facture of Linnen and cotten cloathe,” and 
the writer further states ‘from cotten 
wool and linnen yarne we can make dimmi- 
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ties and fustians for summer clothing.” 
Again he says: “A great many small 
cattel being now very frequently killed 
for food, their skins will afford us leather 
for boots and shoes and other uses.’ 

In these lines on faded yellow pages we 
trace the great beginning of New England’s 
industries. The very handicap of the 
rough fields necessitated and stimulated 
a thrift among the people, for New Eng- 
land’s triumph in quality today is because 
of her habits of industry woven in the 
warp and woof of her earliest history. 

Year after year the people of New 
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ens home life was -xemplified. How ap- 
propriate was this display, for the tele- 
phone company is distinctively a New 
England industry, and from New England 
came the development and exploitation 
of this great public service. The auto- 
matic telegraph receiver did the work of 
nimble-fingered operators, ticking off mes- 
sages to the delight of crowds. 1t was pro- 
nounced the acme of telephonic exhibits. 
* * * 

Confronting the entrance in a great 
row of showcases was the exhibit of the 
jewelry manufacturers of Attleboro, and 


THERE WAS THE BAY STATE STREET RAILWAY, THE LARGEST ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM IN THE COUNTRY, WITH ITS FLASHING LIGHTS SHOWING 
EXPRESS AND PASSENGER SERVICE OVER ITS ROUTES 


England have been accustomed to come 
to Boston in October to attend the Food 
Fair. This year the program was changed, 
and the New England Industrial and 
Educational Exposition took its place. 

_ The exhibitors spared neither time nor 
expense to make the display worthy of 
the great interests represented. Entering 
the main hall one was flanked on the left 
by a splendid array of Bell telephone 
equipment, where every detail of the great 
system that conducts business and bright- 


the throng of ladies who gathered about 
them with many delighted “Oh’s” and 
“Ah’s” testified to the feminine love of 
adornment. And where is the man or 
woman who does not in some way adorn 
himself with something? The popular 
love of beads and bracelets brings to mind 
the stories of treaties with the Indians 
in early days, when sundry ornaments 
were presented as harbingers before the 
pipe of peace was smoked. And here 
were several show cases full of those 
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artistic trinkets and jewels that are dear 
to the hearts of women. The entire 
process by which the articles are made, 
right from the crude sheets of material, 
was shown. In the millions of these 
articles distributed throughout the country, 
how few of the wearers realize that a large 
amount of this jewelry comes from Attle- 
boro and Mansfield, Massachusetts, two 
thriving New England manufacturing 
centers. R. F. Simmons & Company, 
Bates & Bacon, Fontneau & Cook Com- 
pany and the Standard Button Company 
had striking displays. 


OF NEW ENGLAND QUALITY 


The S. O. Bigney Company had an 
array of chains and specialties that are 
known far and near, all indicative of the 
skill, foresight and virile executive policy 
of this organization. D. F. Briggs & 
Company, makers of the celebrated “Car- 
men” bracelet, had a tempting line which 
would seem even to anticipate the finest 
whims of feminine fancy. 

A great crowd constantly surrounded 
the section of the Walter Baker Company. 
Now you can’t think of Walter Baker 
without the date 1780, and that fascinating 
Dutch maiden, ‘La Belle Chocolatiere.”’ 


IN THE PRINTING OFFICE OF THE “EXPOSITION NEWS” THERE WERE BUSY DAYS 


The Lyons link cuff button, a striking 
éxample of Yankee ingenuity, was shown 
in the exhibit’on of C. D. Lyons & Co. 
An almost invisible little screw does the 
work, and what a boon to the cuff-button 
user has resulted. Mr. C. D. Lyons has 
established an international reputation as 
maker of badges, and furnished the hand- 
some badges and belts worn during the 
recent National Advertising Convention 
in Boston. Just to glance over the show- 
cases, with their myriad of trophies, is 
an astonishing revelation of the scope of 
this industry. 


She was there, threefold, and served Baker's 
chocolate in daintily painted China cups. 
The great Walter M. Lowney Company, 
which has made rapid strides in recent 
years and whose goods are known far and 
wide, was artistically represented. Mr. 
Walter M. Lowney, the head of the concern, 
was chairman of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce that provided the 
exposition. 

With the brass band rendering the master 
compositions of Tschaikowsky, Massenet 
and Strauss and the people wandering 
hither and thither, enthusiastically ex- 
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amining the products of New England, 
while the shield and buckler “Made in 
New England” flashed forth from every 
post, it could not help but awaken a feel- 
ing of pride and enthusiasm not only in 
maintaining, but in enhancing the quality 
of goods which has made New England 
famous. 

Under a thatched roof that recalled 
the rubber plantations of the tropics, 
the Hood Rubber Company presented 
a most interesting exhibit of the making 
of rubbers, and you wouldn’t “forget 
your rubbers” after you had been there. 
While the workmen were dexterously 
putting together the rubber, using alum- 
inum instead of wooden lasts, a 
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ranges” before which many a lady paused, © 
besides a collection of gas utensils that 
supplied every possible want. There 
were furnaces for the factory, large and 
small blowers which showed what an 
important part they play in manufacture, 
forges, and a great, revolving gas oven, 
baking crisp bread. What an advance 
from the great brick bake-ovens of early 
colonial days. There was every kind of 
gas light for illumination, and someone 
was ready to answer the particular inquiry 
of each visitor. There were self-sparkling 
gas “lighters” which did away with 
the elusive and sometimes ' dangerous 
match. The exhibit was an admirable 
one, and showed how close the gas com- 


ATWOOD'S BIPLANE, A NEW ENGLAND QUALITY SUSTAINING THE ENDURANCE 
FLIGHT FROM ST. LOUIS TO NEW YORK 


lecture was given explaining the processes. 
You felt much more acquainted with the 
Hood Rubber Company after you saw 
this working exhibit. 

The triumph of the use of gas for in- 
dustrial and domestic purposes was most 
vividly portrayed in the exhibit of the 
Boston Gas Company. For some time 
it has been mooted about that the Boston 
Gas Company represents one of the most 
popular public-service corporations in the 
country, and you say “No wonder!” 
when you see the pains they take to see 
what their patrons need and the service 
they get. There were all kinds of gas 
stoves, even to smooth-topped “‘griddle- 


pany seeks to become to the home life 
of the people. 
* 


* * 


Proceeding up and down the aisles you 


found little “classification” in the ar- 
rangement of products. The handsome. 
cabinets and desks which represented the 
acme of up-to-date office equipment were 
found in the section beside a dainty 
display of paper flowers and artistic boxes. 

The making of shoes, as exhibited by 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
was in sharp contrast to the days when 
the industry started, and the work was 
done piecemeal at home. If labor was 
paid in those days in the same ratio as 
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‘today, a pair of shoes would be a twelve 
or fifteen dollar luxury. Here a complete 
shoemaking plant was in operation, ex- 
hibiting the Goodyear welt system of 
shoemaking machines. As scores of people 
gathered about, an expert explained each 
of the intricate operations that started 
with the “last” and went through the 
eleven distinct processes through which 
the work passes until the completed shoe 
is ready. 

No other industrial exhibit has ever 
more clearly represented the triumph of 
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after he had seen the process of making 
them. It is well to remember that while 
there are shoe industries outside of New 
England, yet Boston is still the great 
wholesale market to which shoe buyers are 
wont to come from all points of the 
compass when they purchase their stocks. 

Adjoining the shoemaking exhibit was one 
of the finest displays of leather ever shown 
in an exposition in the greatest leather 
market of the country. The A. C. Law- 
rence Company is one of the oldest leather 
establishments in New England, and it 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY EXHIBIT AND THE BUSY SCENES 


WHERE THE UNITED SHOE 


MACHINERY COMPANY DEMONSTRATED THE COM- 


PLETE PROCESS OF MAKING SHOES FROM THE LEATHER TO THE FEET 


American invention when combined with 
the use of m'llion-dollar machinery and 
the science of exploitation. In these 
simple operations as demonstrated by 
the workmen were witnessed at a single 
glance the result of many years of tireless 
effort on the part of inventors and an im- 
mense investment of capital. The great 
uniformity in shoe wear today, not only 
in its cost but in its comfort as well, 
dates back to the development of the 
Goodyear Welt system. Somehow it 
would seem that a child looking upon this 
work would be more careful of his shoes 


exhibited the new specialty of Hub Gum 
Soles. Little samples of the soles were 
pasted on the booklets that were given 
out. There is always something new in 
New England shoemaking. 

The elaborate display of leathers used - 
entirely in gloves represented almost the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow. Then 
there was a select display of calfskins. 
Every lady felt impelled to stop and look 
at “Nubuck,” the new. white washable 
leather, for even the dull masculine mind 
has observed the popularity of white 
shoes in recent years. “Nubuck” is a 
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new white leather superior to buck, al- 
though it costs less. But the beauty of 
“Nubuck” is that it washes like a pocket 
handkerchief. The exhibit showed the im- 
mense amount of thought, experiment 
and investigation which New England 
manufacturers are constantly exercising 
to produce new articles. 
The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 
was, of course, represented, and the 


familiar face of the former governor of 
is associated with the 


Massachusetts 
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The same reason that makes Boston 
the great leather market of the country-also 
applies to the wool trade. Boston is the 
nation’s greatest wool market. New Eng- 


-land industries tell the story. The Ameri- 


can Woolen Company is doing a business 
of more than fifty million dollars a year, 
and all but one o° ‘ts thirty-five great 
factories are located in New England 
because of the advantages in the way of 
help and climate. The great woolen 
industry dates back to the Hartford 





THE STUDIO OF DRESS EXHIBIT OF MME. CAIRNS, WHO ASTONISHED BOSTON CRITICS 
BY HER GENIUS AND ORIGINALITY OF IDEAS. THE HOMESPUN, MERMAID AND 
AUTUMN GOWNS WERE CREATIONS THAT ATTRACTED WIDESPREAD ATTENTION 


great leather industry wherever shoes 
are worn. 

Boston is the great leather market 
of the country today because of the suc- 
cessful manufacturers who are enabled 
to utilize the latest and best labor-saving 
machinery. The cost of production is 
especially interesting when you realize 
the small amount that the shoe manu- 
facturer pays for these complicated and 
expensive machines. 


Manufacturing Company in Connecticut, 
established in 1778, just after the founding 
of the Republic. The mill was launched 
through subscriptions raised in various 
Connecticut towns, but soon went out 
of business because the English manu- 
facturers could easily pay the required 
five per cent duty and have free access 
to America. At Stockbridge, Watertown 
and Byfield, factories were established a 
few years later, and the first national 
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census in 1800 credits New England with 
three woolen factories with a capacity 
of thirteen to fifteen thousand yards a 
year. More than one-half of the wool 
consumed in America is utilized in New 
England factories, which turn out a 
product of considerably more than a half 
billion dollars a year. 

“New England Quality” is no better 
emphasized than in worsted manufacture. 
John F. Shirreffs, a Fitchburg manufac- 
turer, had the honor of making the cloth 
for the inaugural suit of President Taft. 
The Park Hill Manufacturing Company 
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mechanics and they make the tools. 

While the exhibits represented largely 
the great industries for which New England 
is famous, there wes an endless variety 
that covered every human need, from 
fountain pens to American steam gauges 
and valves; from the sugar of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company to the over- 
alls of the Brattleboro Manufacturing 
Company, which makes the garment of 
the sturdy wage worker, and the silk goods 
from Connecticut. Names which in. all 
parts of the country stand for the best 
in their lines were found above the dif- 


MINGLED WITH THE INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION WAS THE PLASTIC DESIGNER 
BUSY AT HIS ART 


of Fitchburg displayed a fascinating 


line of gingham goods. Fitchburg, that 
charming and thriving hive. of industry 
in the western hills of Massachusetts, was 
well represented. There was the Fitch- 
burg steam engine, and machines from 
the plant of the Fitchburg Paper Company, 
which manufactures the paper for the 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The display of the Sawyer Tool 
Company of Fitchburg gave evidence of 
the basic reason why New England 
factories are so successful. They have the 


ferent booths. Here was the Blake & 
Knowles steam pumps, there the famous 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Providence, whose products are . 
known the world over, and are pronounced 
the last word in machine construction. 
Yes, and there was ice cream—Boston 
ice cream, if you please—and Drake’s 
cake, the cake already as famous as the 
first circumnavigator of the globe—and 
bread wrapped by the Hanson Wrapping 
Machine. 

Every vista in the great hall furnished 
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most impressive object lessons. Mingled 
with the product of the artisan was the 
work of artists as shown in the exhibit of 
the Boston Sculpture Company, whose 
lifelike groups and replica are popular 
in the adornment of schoolrooms, public 
buildings and homes throughout the land, 
carrying forward the art influence of 
Boston and New England to the remotest 
sections of the country. A model Burgess 
yacht recalled to the onlookers the de- 
lights of summer days along New 
England’s shores. 
* * * 

The old, reliable firms, whose names 

are known to successive generations wher- 
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Whittenton Manufacturing Company dis- 
played their best. 

The superb product of the William 
Carter Company, which has the honor 
of supplying President Taft with under- 
wear, was shown in a most interesting 
exhibit. One machine showed the intri- 
cacies of knitting the product, while at 
another an operator was putting on the 
silk embroidered edge which gives so 
neat a finish to Carter underwear. Carter 
goods have long been known to be of a 
quality that rivals the world’s best product 
in the line of fine knit underwear. 

There were Cheshire chairs of the finest 
willow, which demonstrated how the arts 


ONE OF THE PRIDES OF THE SAWYER TOOL EXHIBIT 


ever dry goods are purchased—Brown, 
Durrell & Company; Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany; Jordan Marsh & Company; Shepard 
Norwell. Company, had exhibits which 
told of co-operative interest in the selling 


as well as the manufacturing forces of . 


New England. The Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany brought to mind memories of the days 
when the new home was_ established. 
What rugs! One enthusiastic lady de- 
clared that the products of New England 
carpet factories rivalled the choicest 
Turkish tapestries. The Whittall Com- 
pany of Worcester, the Thompsonville 
Carpet Company of Hartford, and the 


known to the Indians in the early days have 
been utilized in modern manufacturing. 
And then there were Palmer hammocks 
that made one long for summer days on 
the veranda. 

It was interesting to pick out of the 
crowds men who had carnations or a 
bachelor’s button, and ladies with a rose 
or a bunch of violets. J. Newman & Sons, 
Corporation, have so long been identified 
with New England floral display that one 
instinctively thinks of Newman when 
witnessing a beautiful floral decoration. 

If there is any product that is making 
Boston famous it is the widely advertised 
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“Boston Garter,” and the George Frost 
Company have always been foremost 
in raising the standard of “New England 
Quality” and proclaiming it far and wide. 

Merchants, editors, manufacturers and 
business men—yes, and many clerks and 
stenographers bore looks of satisfaction 
as they gathered around the compact 
little stamp-affixing machine exhibited 
by the National Envelope Sealing and 
Stamping Machine Company. It takes 


its place in a well-appointed office along 
with the typewriter and filing cabinets. 
It is notable that a Western company 
chose New England in which to locate 
their factory. 

oe 


* * 


An idea of the scope of a paper house 
was shown in the exhibit by Carter, Rice 
& Company. On the books of the company 


THE NATIONAL STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE 
An appointment for every well-regulated office 


are customers in every part of the country 
from coast to coast and Lake to Gulf. 
An exposition in Mechanics Hall would 
not seem complete without Mr. Elmer 
Chickering and his photographic exhibit. 
Mr. Chickering is the oldest individual 
photographer in the city of Boston, and 
his work is famous far and wide. His 
salon was hung with portraits of fair 
women and brave men. 

Among the leading industries of New 
England, the manufacture of cigars is 
one of great importance. There are one 
hundred and seventy odd million cigars 
made in the state of Massachusetts alone 
each year, and these are the product of 
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five hundred and sixty-nine different 
factories. 

Of the entire output of the state, almost 
one-third are made by the Boston house 
of H. Traiser & Co., Inc.. Their output 
is approximately a million cigars a week, 
and to produce this astonishing number 
almost one thousand hands are em- 
ployed in the company’s factories. H. 
Traiser & Co. are making what may 
be called a specialty cigar, which has 
met with great favor. It is called Traico, 
and is made not only in the popular 
straight or Londres shape, but also in the 
more refined shapes, which the smokers 


‘ of cigars of the highest grade prefer. 


The making of cigars proved a most 
interesting exhibit, and the Cigar Makers’ 
Union stood ready to show what they 
have done in preventing tuberculosis 
among the people. 

Something of the Christmas spirit was 
suggested in the exhibit of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, where an allur- 
ing pile of fancy paper boxes was shown. 
Expert operators from the plant were 
making paper flowers and boxes, and 
everyone who saw the exhibit came away 
with a sample of the famous Dennison 
glue, which has a place in nearly every 
home and public library. 

It seemed like a paradox, but. there 
they were—a group of ladies who sur- 
rounded the section of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company. The sight evoked many 
a smile, but the good wives and mothers 
listened to the virtues of “no stropping” 
with a thought of the holidays. As one 
dear old lady expressed it, they “wanted 
to see for themselves the kind of razor 
their men-folks were talking about.” 

The great black cat of the Foster Rubber 
Company was the attractive trademark 
of the Cats-paw Rubber Heels. Going 
about through the hall one stopped per- 
force at the exhibits of The Holtzer-Cabot | 
Electric Company, who manufacture 
motors and other electrical appliances 
that have long been recognized as stand- 
ard in the United States navy. 

* * * 

As an educational center, New England 
has always been a leader. Upstairs the 
department of education held sway. There 
were samples of work done in the evening 
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and industrial schools of Boston that 
showed how futile were the arguments 
of those opposed to evening classes. 
The crayon work done by the young 
people of New England, the articles made 
from wood, from clay, not forgetting 
cloth, for the girls have their dressmaking— 
all this gives promise to New England’s 
future. Modern business methods were 
demonstrated at the Burdett Business 
College exhibit, where young men who 
worked with pad and pen gave evidence 
of their ability. Visions of the old writing 
school were recalled as an expert penman 
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the New England Conservatory stands 
New England can hold her own with the 
older countries in matters musical. 

The Commercial Club of Keene, New 
Hampshire, had an exhibit which at- 
tracted most favorable attention to the 
aggressiveness of that lively New Hamp- 
shire town. They showed'an individual 
valuation of $8,000,000 and a low tax 
rate and proved why factories thrive in 
Keene. 

After you saw the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company’s exhibit you were sure never 
to forget to say “Sunshine” to the grocer 


AN EXHIBIT THAT CALLED TO MIND ELIAS HOWE, THE NEW ENGLAND INVENTOR 
WHO FIRST BROUGHT OUT THE SEWING MACHINE 


gave samples of his work on the black- 
board. The various textile schools showed 
what they had been doing along indus- 
trial lines, and no one who passed through 
the balcony could doubt that New Eng- 
land was training her young folks accord- 
ing to the most practical methods. 

The largest and one of the best known 
musical conservatories in the world is the 
New England Conservatory of Music. In 
the higher cycles of musical thought this 
institution is recognized as one of the 
leading schools of music in the world. 
Its prestige is recognized in Japan and in 
tke Orient as well as at home, and while 


when ordering biscuit. Somehow every- 
one feels a personal interest in the “factory 
of a thousand windows,” and to find the 
dainty packages artistically displayed 
seemed like meeting an old friend. That 
“Revelation Box” was indeed a revelation— 
showing how in one dainty box can be 
made a display that runs the entire 
gamut of the baker’s art. The wonderful 
growth of the Loose-Wiles Company is a 
matter of great pride to New Englanders. 

In the plant provided by the Murray 
& Emery Company and equipped with . 
the standard Lanston Monotype—the 
typesetting machine that has revolu- 
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tionized the art preservative—was printed 
the sprightly “Exposition News.” H.C. 
Hansen, the only manufacturing type- 
founder of New England, provided the 
equipment, and the popular Whitlock 
press whirred away as it turned out the 
sheets and told the story, printing the 
paper on the spot. 
ok ok * 

As you wended your way up and down, 
stopping here and there, it seemed almost 
like “reading the signs’ when you first 
come to town. From across the hall flashed 


¢ 
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The work of the Massachusetts En- 
graving Company, which has to do with 
the catalogs and printing that have 
so materially helped to make New England 
famous, indicates the close connection 
between aft and commercial exploitation. 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, famous 
for its blowers and ventilators, which are 
standard the world over in modern factory 
and public buildings; the Toppan Boat 
Company and George Lawley & Son 
Company, with dainty canoes and yachts 
that furnish the picturesque scenes on the 





WHERE ELMER CHICKERING, THE FAMOUS BOSTON PHOTOGRAPHER, HELD FORTH 


the word “Atwood,” and as you followed 
the sign you came to the very flying 
machine in which Harry Atwood made his 
famous cross country fly from St. Louis 
to New York. Few of the visitors realized 
that the machine was built right in Massa- 
chusetts, a striking standard of “New 
England Quality,” able to stand the test 
of air journeys. 

The Otis Elevator Company paid special 
attention to safety appliances. Then 
there was Rhode Island coal, which 
showed how this long overlooked natural 
product is now being utilized in New 
England. 


Charles, in Wellesley and in New England 
summer retreats, had exhibits which 
further emphasized the idea of New 
England quality. 

What a feeling of welcome there was to 
discover the familiar presence of John P. 
Squire’s exhibit. For many years ths 
house has been associated with the food 
products of New England. Though this 
was not a Food Fair, it was appetizing to see 
the beautiful white enameled stall of the 
John P. Squire Company with its tasteful 
display of Arlington hams and bacon. 

The market idea as expressed when old 
Faneuil Hall was first established was well 
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exemplified by the handsome exhibit in the 
attractive array of good things to eat, 
and New England has always been pro- 
verbially select and keen in her selection 
of the market. It seemed to ladies that 
they were getting things a little fresher for 
their breakfast table by buying Arlington 
Brand bacon and sausage at the Exposition 
before going home. 

In the daily columns of “The Exposi- 
tion News,” printed in the building, 
appeared the announcement of many firms 
known nation-wide. Of course the famous 


‘“‘White House” coffee was there, a dis- . 


tinctly representative New England prod- 
uct, of superlative excellence, whose 
widespread distribution is carrying un- 
mistakable evidence to the country that 
“New England Quality” really means 
something. ‘Made in New England’’ is 
a legend used with pardonable pride to 
call the attention of the whole world to 
a section of these United States where 
purity and honesty in food products, and 
general reliability in manufactured articles, 
make them worthy of recognition wherever 
they may find their way. 

Wherever boots are pol- 
ished the name of Whitte- 
more is familiar, for 
Whittemore Brothers of 
Cambridge are the largest 
and the oldest manu- 
facturers of shoe dressings 
in the world. It might be 
said that in establishing 
the “New England 
Quality” for these pro- 
ducts they have, moreover, 
excelled internationally. 
From hob-nail shoes to 
fashionable vici kid ox- 
fords has been brought 
about chiefly by the 
vogue of keeping the latter in trim ap- 
pearance. 

Whittethore’s “Gilt Edge” polish has 
long been a family institution, and most 
mothers are grateful for having the large 
bottle always on hand so that the chil- 
dren’s “go to meeting” shoes may be 
well shined. “Gilt Edge’’ was the first 
product of the company, but now they 
manufacture a polish for every color and 
kind of shoes. There was ‘“Carmote” 





The famous ‘Gilt 
Edge’’ whose pub- 
lic favor estab- 
lished Whittemore 
Bros.’ reputation 
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floor finish, which polishes floors and 
piazzas, taking the place of wax and 
shellac. 

The exhibit of the S. A. Woods Machine 
Company proved most attractive to the 
passerby who had an interest in ma- 
chinery. In fact, there seemed to be no 
phase that enters into the constructive 
force of New England advancement that 
was not represented. 

The influence of the New England 
Industrial and Educational Exposition is 
felt far beyond those who attended and 
looked upon the various exhibits that 
interested them personally. The exposi- 


tion indicated more than anything else 


the growing cohesive spirit of New Eng- 
land industrial institutions. 
* * * 

All through the building there were 
signs directing “To the Farm,” and to 
the farm everybody went. It was a real 
farm, with real cows, real horses, pigs 
and ducks, and plenty of pumpkins and 
potatoes brought in from the fields. It 
boasted the modern cowbarn of P. R. 
Ziegler & Company, with the latest ar- 
rangements in a model dairy. There were 
sleek Jerseys and Guernseys and other 
breeds of cows whose well-kept condition 
evidenced the advantages of modern 


sanitary stables. 
A currying machine did away with the 
old, unsanitary -comb, and there was 


a demonstration of the way horses should 
be kept in their stalls. The animals 
showed the results of scientific methods 
in caring for stock animals these days. 
The D. Whiting & Sons Company exhibit 
showed the processes of milk-cooling and 
the way in which their products are 
handled from the dairy. 

There was poultry that it did the heart 
good to see, and lectures were delivered 
by authorities on agricultural subjects. 
Prizes were awarded in the good old 
country fair fashion, and the farmers were 
right there to see what the other fellow 
was doing. There were the exhibits of the 
Bradley and Bowker Fertilizer Companies, 
and the products of the New Mineral 
Fertilizer Company, which had the proofs 
of its prolific elements in the production 
of apples large and red—more beautiful, 
it would seem, than the famed products 
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of the West—and corn too that rivalled 
in quality anything exhibited at corn 
shows. Mineral Fertilizer is a New 
England product, and they say “that 
up in Maine” there is a big mountain of 
this wonderful plant food. 

The evolution in sanitary ideas is again 
exemplified by the new hand cleanser 
“Flash,” which is a new England product, 
but has found a world-wide market and 
is sold in all the continents even in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Of course you thought of Maine when 
you saw the display of the Johnson Seed 
Potato Company, and the “Poland water” 
from Maine is a product known the world 
over for its superlative qualities. The 
good old Pine Tree State was not lacking 
in representation at the exposition, and 
not a few sturdy farmers were on hand 
to see that their products were properly 
exhibited. 

Exposition-goers in Mechanics Hall for 
years past have been greeted by Mine 





FORMERLY THE ADVANTAGE OF A WINDING MACHINE WAS SIMPLY THE CONVENIENCE 
IN STORING AND HANDLING. NOW THERE IS AN ADDED BENEFIT, NAMELY: A 


CONDITIONING FOR TEXTURE, LIKE THE “AGEING OF WINE.” 


TO THIS PROCESS 


MAY BE ASCRIBED THE SUPERIOR QUALITY OF MANY TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


You couldn’t help thinking of Thanks- 
giving time when you went over to look at 
the cranberry farm. There was a model 
swamp, showing the cranberries in dif- 
ferent stages, and how they thrive on 
Cape Cod. There were pickers, too, and 
I’ll venture that few who have delighted 
in Old Aunt Mary’s cranberry sauce 
knew that the berries were picked with 
a rake. 


Host D. M. Shooshan in the restaurant 
hall. Here is a man who understands 
just what is needed by the tired exposition- 
goer, and whether it is an elaborate banquet 
for five hundred covers or a mid-day 
luncheon, the Shooshan service is just 
right. 

“Why, here’s our White auto trucks,” 
exclaimed the lad at my side, who feels 
that since his father owns a White auto 
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there is none other. The White Automo- 
bile Company, represented in New Eng- 
land by Mr. J. S. Hathaway, had a most 
impressive exhibit of new White gasolene 
trucks and delivery wagons. One ‘truck 
can handle about four times as much as a 
single team, and this means much in the 
Christmas rush delivery. White motors 
have become a factor in New England 
automobile development. 

Ventilation is another important argu- 
ment that has been brought forward by 
New England manufacturers. The simple 
device of the Autoforce Company is very 
effective, and quickly removes foul air 
from any kind of building or cellar. It 
has been very widely used in factories, 
churches, schools and public buildings, 
and goes far toward purifying the air. 

With earth, water and fire yearly be- 
coming more and more dear to humanity it 
behooves us to satiate our lungs with all 
the good air that is pcssible—for air is free. 
However, how many there are who work 
days and sleep nights in stuffy, ill-ventil- 
ated places and who are slowly suffering 
or still worse, becoming the prey for 
bronchial troubles and anaemic degener- 
ation. The Autoforce Ventilator System 


when installed in buildings of any de- 
scription keeps incessantly after the un- 
wholesome air and dust. Being self- 
sufficient there are no expenses for main- 


tenance or power. It’s a Yankee invention 
that does credit to New England wherever 
it is introduced. 

For more than fifty years the textile 
manufacturers had never seen any change 
in the methods of winding in a ball or on a 
spool. Then came the revolutionary de- 
partures in textile manufacturing by the 
Universal Winding Company, whose ma- 
chines are now utilized in textile houses 
the world over. The exhibit marked the 
progress since the days of winding the yarn 
for grandma in the long ago. You remem- 
ber she said not to wind it too tight, and 
spread out her fingers to have it come 
just right from the skein, into an egg- 
shaped sphere. These vital requirements 
are now performed by machinery, and when 
an adjustment is made, the machine never 
varies the thousandth part of an inch. 

The Universal Winding ‘Company have 
specialized on this important phase of 
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textile manufacturing, and the uniformity 
and delicacy of texture often depends as 
much on the winding as in the days when 
grandma was so particular about that 
skein of yarn. The company has cus-. 
tomers in all parts of the world wherever 
textiles are manufactured, and its machines 
have been shown at textile exhibits: in 
England and elsewhere. The exhibit at 
Manchester, England, attracted widespread 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
Manager Boston Chamber of Commerce Exposition 


interest among foreign manufacturers, and 
made many European friends for the 
winding machine. 

The Universal Winding Machine Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Industrial Exposi- 
tion was indeed a revelation of a business 
that is closely allied with many dissimilar 
industries, yet it is distinctive unto itself. 
More than two hundred mechanical pat- 
ents have been issued, and more than 
twenty styles of machines have beea built, 
covering the wide range from raw silk that 
runs 300,000 yards to the pound up to one- 
half inch manila rope wound in packages 
of seventy-five pounds weight. The key- 
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note in the whole matter is perfection, and 
the machinery of this company has won 
favor in almost every civilized nation of 
the world. 

* * * 

In a quiet way, the G. W. Sammet & 
Sons Company have been leading New 
England people from unsanitary feather 
beds to comfortable and cleanly silk floss 
mattresses. While this company manu- 
factures all kinds of mattresses, those of 
silk floss have been so widely commended 
that their popularity has increased by 





WILLIAM CARTER 
Founder of the Carter Underwear Company 


leaps and bounds. The Sammet Company 
makes more silk floss mattresses today 
than any other manufacturer, and a 
steady and insistent demand has con- 
vinced buyers that the New England 
product even surpasses the curled hair 
mattress. 

There was no lack of New England 
remedies. Here was Vinol, the good old- 
fashioned product of New England fisheries 
—a cod liver oil that doesn’t taste. 

The lover of the home beautiful found 
the work of “The Brasscrafters” ‘irre- 


sistible as representing New England 
craftsmanship. 


Continued in the advertising section 
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New England has long led in the manu- 
facture of pianos, and those who listened 
to the sweet tones of the Vose felt a just 
pride in this exclusively New Engjpnd 
product. F 

The financial bulwark of New England 
has been her pride; for her banking insti- 
tutions have not only financed New Eng- 
land industries, but have built transconti- 
nental railroads and have furnished capital 
for almost every prominent advance, by 
land and sea, which has contributed to 
the progress of the nation. The National 
Shawmut Bank was the first to erect a 
magnificent banking institution for its 
business, and was followed by such old 
established houses as the Commonwealth 
Trust Company, the Old Colony Trust 
Company and Hornblower & Weeks. 

Woman’s part in the finer industries 
was well illustrated by the exhibit of 
Madame Cairns’ Studio of Dress.~ The 
attractive setting and refined appearance 
of this display showed great artistic taste 
and thoroughness of attention to detail. 
The blending and harmony of colors was 
both unusual and wonderful. Three 
original creations that attracted wide- 
spread attention were the “Autumn,” the 
“Mermaid” and the “Homespun” gowns. 

Not since Colonial times have the gowns 
that grace American womanhood been 
carded, spun, woven and fashioned under 
the same roof. Visitors to this exposition, 
however, had opportunity of viewing the 
result of the labor of spinner, weaver and 
modiste combined in the ‘‘Homespun”’ 
gown whose initial threads were woven 
within a few feet of where the finished 
result of its designer and maker was 
displayed. : 

Mrs. J. N. Jackson of Jamaica Plain, 
who manufactures .genuine homespuns, 
attracted unusual attention during the 
exposition. There: was always a crowd 
before the platform where her spinning 
wheels and ancient hand loom merrily 
buzzed and thumped. Madame Cairns, 
whose display of dainty frocks and elegant 
gowns was one of the strong drawing 
cards of the Woman’s Department, be- 
came much interested in Mrs. Jackson’s 
patriotic efforts to preserve an almost 
lost art, and with characteristic enterprise 
conceived the idea of designing and fash- 











sq) HICAGO turned out en masse 

\i at the recent aviation meet, 
and from all parts of the 
Middle West people flocked 
to the lake front to watch 
the surrounding heavens 
filled with flying machines. 
The pigeons in the Fine 
Arts building sought their 
crannies under the eaves 
rather than compete with 
the great heavier-than-air 
machines shooting through 
their invaded territory. The free heavens 
above, and the wide expanse of the lake 
front, free to many thousands of spec- 
tators, precluded the aviation promoters 
from gathering in many paid admissions. 
Baseball behind the high board fence 
will always be more prolific than aviation 
gate receipts. The infinite heaven is not 
yet within the franchise limits. 

The great air-currents eddying between 
the skyscrapers made the Chicago field, in 
the opinion of the performers, a most 
dangerous aviation ground. Some even 
insisted that they would much prefer to 
make a sweep across Lake Michigan in 
a hurricane than to circle the treacherous 
air currents flowing out from the sky- 
scraper canyons of the great city. To 
see the great monoplanes circling the 
waters of the lake suggested mammoth 
sea gulls. The biplanes and the other 
machines were numbered so that the 
spectators could know who the aviators 
were, and as they swept by one could 
readily imagine that the gigantic fabled 
roc was a reality and not a myth. As 








the machines came nearer, however, the 
thrumming of the propellers and the 
chugging of the engines rudely awakened 
such dreams and again came the remem- 
brance that man had at last conquered 
the air as well as the other elements of 
land and water. 

The greatest excitement came when 
thousands of people, with craning necks, 
gazed upward with all the devoutness of 
worship and watched one tiny speck far 
off in the heavens—Brindley, thought to 
have broken all records for altitude in a 
flying machine. As they followed this 
speck in the distance, sweeping on over 
the blue waters of the lake, it was hard 
to realize that a human being was in the 
machine. This was the wonder of it all— 
the machine without the man would have 
been nothing. It was a magnificent sight, 
and the multitude stood breathless until 
the hero of the day had safely alighted. 

There was hardly a man, woman or 
child in Chicago who did not await with 
tense interest the evening ‘‘extras” con- 
taining Brindley’s thrilling description of 
that trip. With the spell of conquest 
still upon him, he told of his hands grow- 
ing so benumbed that he could scarcely 
navigate his machine, of the water freez- 
ing in his drip pan, and yet withal of that 
uncontrollable impulse to sweep on and 
on and up and up, little realizing that he 
had. perhaps surpassed all altitude records. 
Not until his gasoline was exhausted did 
he commence his spectacular descent, 
which he accomplished with great rapidity, 
literally coasting on air. 

At that time everyone in Chicago was 
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talking air. The young ‘‘colored gem’man’”’ 
was earnestly describing the great aviators, 
and one precocious youngster defined the 
monoplane as an airship for one person 
and the biplane for two. At the fireside, 
in the park, in the office and on the streets, 
all were “talking air.” 

The two accidents in which Johnstone 
and Badger lost their lives—two more 
victims in the science of aviation—brought 
forth many heart-rending appeals to 
stop the meet; but the play must go on. 
The crowds gathered at an aviation meet 
seem as determined as the Aztecs of old 
to witness the hazard of human life if 
the play is so billed. It may be attributed 
to the interest of curiosity of science, or 
even of civilization, but it is spilling human 
blood just the same. 

It was a_ heartrending scene when 
the little wife of one of the aviators who 
had passed from this world came to claim 
her dead. Hardly less pathetic was the 
grief of the dead aviator’s comrades at 
his funeral. But still the play must go 
on, and with heroic purpose which noth- 
ing can conquer, scarcely an hour after 
the funeral his comrades again swept 
up into the skies to explore the mysteries 
of the air still further. 

The meet emphasized the necessity of 
life preservers for air men. While the 
mechanicians at the hangars did admirable 
work in inspecting, adjusting and over- 
hauling the machines, it was felt that the 
time must soon come when every machine 
will have its parachute or some safety 
appliance which will be just as efficacious 
as that of the sausage-like contrivance 
known as the life-preserver. 

Aviation demands development along 
utilitarian lines, with due regard for the 
laws of physics. Even as a heavy weight 
which could not be lifted can. be rolled 
up an incline plane, so it is thought in 
some way the law of physics might be 
developed, and thousands of pounds be 
rolled up in the air with perfect safety. 
Thus would be made possible achieve- 
ments which even Archimedes contem- 
plated as theoretical possibilities. Ul- 
timately aviation may literally lift the 
burdens of mankind, as well as sweep the 
heavens with the joyous freedom of the 
birds of the air. 


N the archives of the new home of the 
NATIONAL will be treasured the address 
of Mr. H. E. Kiester, delivered while 
the bricks were being laid for the entrance 
of the new building, in the presence of 
several hundred subscriber friends from the 
old home of the Chapple brothers. The 
speaker’s kindly and inspiring address was 


- followed by every verse of “Auld Lang 


Syne” being sung from the “HEART 
Tuross” book. No more touching or 
inspiring tribute has ever greeted the 
editor of the NATIONAL, and sweet mem- 
ories will always cling to the day when the 
“home folks” came to make and help 
build the portals of the NATIONAL and 
swing them wide open for every good 
impulse and inspiration. 

Mr. Keister said: 

“Mr. Chapple, it is especially fitting 
that so many of your good friends from 
your birthplace are present on this 
occasion. 

“We come from that fertile land where 
it is said that Corn is King, and by our 
coming we wish to emphasize the fact 
that while corn is a ruler of no mean degree, 
yet the chief product of our great state 
is men and women of honest birth and 
noble character. And as we are wont to 
supply less favored countries from our 
bounteous granaries, so also we are wont 
to give of our best brawn and brain to 
the upbuilding of the nation’s arts and 
industries. 

“You hail from a state where optimism 
is a birthright—where true character is 
placed above goods and chattels. 

“As the farmer toils in the seed-time 
with hopeful heart, the storm clouds may 
Tower and the floods may come, yet he 
has faith in the future, and when .the 
parching sun of summer seems bent upon 
destruction of the crops, his faith remains 
steadfast, for he knows that in the fullness 
of time the sky will clear and the warm 
sun will impart the vital spark of life to 
the growing grain. He knows, too, that 
in the proper season, the flood gates of 
heaven will again be opened and’ the 
yawning earth and drooping leaves will 
be refreshed and again his granaries will 
be filled—and so our daily associations, 
our lives beget that sterling virtue— 
patience. 
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“And now we are come together, proud 
and happy, to do honor to you, our kins- 
man, to join with you in the dedication 
of this splendid building which in itself 
is evidence—were evidence needed—that 
you possess the qualities I have mentioned. 
We know—the world knows—of your 
optimism and the world is better for 
‘The Happy Habit.’ Countless thou- 
sands throughout this broad land who 
call you ‘Joe’ do by that familiar token 
speak of your character. And of patience 
we need but for a moment contemplate 
the nature and broad scope of your ac- 
complishments. 

‘We knew you in your boyhood days— 
those carefree days when you as a bare- 
foot lad were with us in our games. We 
saw you develop as a youth—and then 
the man. We have sympathized with 
you in your troubles; we have condoled 
with you in your sorrows. We come now 
to glory with you in your success. In 
thus speaking of the man, I am speaking 
of the Natronat Macazine, for the 
NATIONAL MAGazINE is Joe Mitchell 
Chapple and Joe Mitchell Chapple is the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. They are one and 
the same. 

“The NATIONAL MAGAZINE has attained 
its great success by standing for that 
homely sentiment. and those wholesome 
ideals that make for better morals, for 
purer politics, for a truer religion and a 
fuller life, and in dedicating this building 
as the home of the NATIONAL, we do so 
with faith in its future, knowing full well 
that so long as the Chapple influence shall 
direct its course, it will remain a power 
for good in the world—and so let us join 
in dedicating this, the new home of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE.” 


* * * 


G See views on the marriage question 
set forth by Florida’s bachelor gover- 
nor'in a recent issue of the NATIONAL 
have aroused the ladies of his state. The 
following answer to Governor Gilchrist’s 
‘Matrimonial Deductions’? shows how the 
ladies of that state feel that they can “talk 
right up’? to a governor who hasn’t as 
yet fallen victim to their wiles. ‘‘Florida’’ 
is quoting from the governor’s deductions: 

“The three times married woman’s suc- 


cess,’’—What do you suppose became of the 
three husbands? No doubt she divorced 
them, if she is a society woman. ‘Marriage 
is a matter of sense, not sentiment,” yet we 
cannot deny liking some thoughts prompted 
by feeling. -Paul says: ‘‘Let love be without 
dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil; 
cleave to that which is good.’”’ A pure, good 
woman is the best of God’s creatures.’ The 
many times married woman says: 
woman of your stamp ever got a desirable 
husband without making some effort.” 
Her example proves she made mighty efforts, 
but what became of her three husbands? 
Modesty forbids a refined woman making 
“efforts” to catch a husband, besides, custom 
in nice society has the man to do the wooing. 
So, Governor of Florida, remember ‘‘a faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 
Again the much married woman advises 
us—"‘J am not suggesting that you throw 
ourself vulgarly at some man’s head. 
t yourself in his way, delicately keep your- 
self in his mind.’”’ No woman should angle 
for men. They do not admire such anglers 
for any length of time, therefore, Florida’s 
Governor—‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
Finally the everlasting marriageable woman 
tells us ‘‘Marriage is with woman a matter 
of much planning, and careful deliberation. 
With a man it is largely a matter of diges- 
tion, moonlight and propinquity.” 


LOVE AND HAPPINESS 


Half the happiness in living 
Comes from willing-hearted love, 
Comes from sharing all our pleasures, 
From dividing all our treasures, 
And the other half is loving 
First the Lord, then all things living. 
About Naomi and Ruth! They sought 
charity from Boaz and obtained it. After- 
ward he married Ruth, it may have been for 
love or pity. Writing on this marriage, the 
ideal position which woman occupied in 
Jewish life found expression in many beau- 
tiful sayings. Several rare historical accounts 
are given of certain mothers in Israel. One 
is, “Love thy wife like thyself. Honor her 
more than thyself.” ‘If she be small bend 
down to her.”” ‘For him who forsakes the 
love of a true wife, God’s altar weeps.”’ “It 
is through woman alone that God’s blessings 
are vouchsafed into a house.” ‘‘Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time.” Governor, or 
“The observed of all observed,’’ you write 
the muchly married woman’s opinions, but 
in regard to marriage you are seemingly 
‘As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
“Example is greater than precept.” 


—Florida. 
* ok ok 


hs pena wees when we are talking of 
friendship, and the vital part. it plays 
in human life, we think of the friends of 
the Nationat. It is almost impossible 


“No 
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to realize how much their enthusiasm has 
influenced the success both of the maga- 
zine and of the “Books the People Built.” 
When our friends—yours and mine— 
praise us for some effort, we are stimulated 
with a desire to merit their commendation 
Surely the NATIONAL cannot be insensible 
to such words as these: 


The Nationa stands for the First and 
best.—Mrs. G. F. J., South Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

We prize our Bible first and the NATIONAL 
next.—G. E. G., Sawitelle, California. 

I enjoy reading the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
very much. It contains material for all 
ages. I am especially interested in the beauti- 
ful and inspiring poems which it contains.— 
(Signed) B. A. B., Nashville, Illinois. 

The NaTIONAL is the best magazine for 
any American family, because of its adapted- 
ness to instruction in up-to-date information 
upon national affairs and matters pertaining 
to the family. This is a rough estimate of 
my appreciation of it. The NATIONAL is 
indispensable. It has furnished some of 
the most remarkable stories of fiction I ever 
read; stories that appeal to every sentiment 
of the intellect or human affection.— (Signed) 
G. F. Granville, South Waterford, Maine. 

In going over the pages of ‘‘Heart Throbs”’ 
I find many old friends and boyhood com- 
panions that I would not know where else 
to look for. In giving this publication to the 
reading public you have performed a dis- 
tinct service for those who never grow too 
old or too great to remember the days of 
“auld lang syne.”—(Signed)-E. D. N., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

‘In every way “Happy Habit’s” whole tone 
is so full of lofty aspirations and pure thoughts 
that one’s heart must be calloused indeed 
who would not be benefited by its perusal. 
Each chapter is a gem of itself. Of course 
there are some that touch the heart more 
deeply, such as ‘‘Having a Chat With 
Myself,’’ ‘‘Christmas Memories’ and ‘Old 
Home Week.” It is hardly fair to select 
any particular one, as each and all are 
worth much more, infinitely more, than the 
price paid for the book, and I confidently 
assert that I but voice the sentiments of all 
readers of “‘Happy Habit.’’—J. M. H., Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


NE of the busiest men at Madison, 

Wisconsin, is Mr. K. K. Kennan of 
the State Tax Commission. For years he 
was engaged in adjusting and paying 
taxes for large corporations, and it is 
said there is not a forty-acre tract in 
Northern Wisconsin with whose tax title 
pedigree he is not familiar. Mr. Kennan 
is a tax specialist. Born in the early 


fifties in the good old town of Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin, he was graduated from Ripon 
College in 1875 and started life as a school 
teacher, later becoming a court reporter 
and newspaper man. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1878. In the early eighties 
he traveled and studied in Europe and 
returned with a knowledge of German, 
French, Spanish, Dutch and Scandinavian 
that would put to shame many a teacher 
of languages. 

Mr. Kennan was tax commissioner of 
the Wisconsin Central Railway, which had 
a very large land grant to manage for 
sixteen years. In this position he had 
exceptional opportunities for studying the 
practical details of the Wisconsin system 
of taxation and in 1888 he made the first 
move toward inaugurating a tax commis- 
sion, by introducing a bill in the legisla- 
ture and submitting a printed argument 
in favor of it. He continued his efforts 
before each legislature until in 1897 a 
commission was authorized and, as Secre- 
tary of this Commission, he prepared the 
greater portion of the report submitted 
in 1909. This report aroused so much 
interest that the first edition of five 


thousand copies was quickly exhausted 
and a second edition of an equal number 
was ordered by special act of the legis- 
lature. 

Partly as a result of this report and 
partly through the efforts of Senator 


Whitehead, aided by Mr. Kennan, the 
law for a permanent tax commission was 
passed. This permanent tax commission 
was given very broad powers and no 
limitation was placed on the amount 
which it might expend. 

When the income tax law of 1894 was 
passed Mr. Kennan began the systematic 
study of that particular form of taxation 
and has recently published a book on 
“Income Taxation, Methods and Results” 
in various countries, which bids fair to 
become the standard work on the subject. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. has been 
conferred upon him by Ripon College. 
He has belonged for many years to‘the 
American Economic Association, the In- 
ternational Tax Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the Political 
Science Association and several. other 
similar bodies. He is much interested in 
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patriotic organizations, having been presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Society Sons of the 
American Revolution and has held office 
in the Military order of the Loyal Legion 
and the Mayflower Society. 


* * * 


[* is refreshing to read the tribute of Mr. 
Henry Kolker, the star of “The Great 
Name,” concerning Mr. Henry W. Savage, 
who is responsible for the realization of 
his stellar ambitions. “It isa source of my 
greatest satisfaction,” declares Mr. Kolker, 
“to be under the managerial guidance 
of America’s foremost theatrical manager. 
Mr. Savage has all the culture of the 
gentleman, the appreciation of the artist 
linked with the acumen of the trained 
business man. As a producing manager 
he has set and maintained the highest 
standard, and when the historian of the 
future chronicles the honored names 
which have been sponsors for the American 
drama in its best, most noble and dig- 
nified forms, the name of Henry’W. Savage 
will be found to occupy a place of dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence in the Academy 
of Immortals.” 
* * * 


HICAGO adds one more to its number 

of fine hotels, which have made it an 
ideal convention center. and a city far 
famed for the excellehce of its hostelries. 
This newest caravansary is the Hotel 
Planters, run on the European plan. In 
the midst of the rush and turmoil of the 
second city of America, it possesses a 
rare air of hospitality and welcome which 
amply justifies its boast of being ‘The 
home for the traveler.” 

The Hotel Planters occupies a new and 
completely modern ten-story building ab- 
solutely fireproof throughout. Most care- 
ful and expert attention has been paid to 
every detail for insuring the comfort and 
convenience of guests. 

In connection with the Hotel Planters 
is one of the finest restaurants in Chicago. 
A feature illustrative of the manage- 
ment’s attention to every comfort-securing 
detail is the cooling system. This is one 
of the most complete and efficient re- 
frigerating systems ever devised. The air 
for ventilating the rooms is first passed 


through water, thoroughly cleaning it 
of every impurity. It then passes through 
refrigerating coils, which reduce its tem- 
perature to between sixty and seventy 
degrees. Thus, even on the hottest days 
of midsummer one is fanned by pure, cool 
breezes allowing the enjoyment of a meal 
without the slightest discomfort. 

Artistic surroundings always add to the 
fullest enjoyment of the meal and no ex- 
pense has been spared to make this part of 
the hotel beautiful. The exquisite mural 
decorations are in the period of Francis I. 
The trimmings reveal the lavish hand of 
the skilled and artistic decorator. The 
furnishings everywhere are of costly 
elegance. 

Whether he comes to Chicago bent on 
business or pleasure, the visitor will find 
the situation of the Hotel Planters ideal, 
since it is centrally located in the midst of 
the city’s activities. All the theatres and 
railroad stations are within a short radius, 
as well as the wholesale and retail business 
sections. It is in almost the exact center 
of the busy district bounded by the L loop. 

The comfort of. guests is further insured, 
so far as the personal element is concerned, 
by an especially able staff. The manager, 
Tom Jones, has had wide experience in 
the hotel and allied fields and is aided by 
an excellent corps of assistants. Somehow 
there is a spirit of sociability that suggests 
the book we have all read, whose title 
is suggested, when you meet “Tom 
Jones,’’ and think of “school days.” 


* * * 


ROM far-off Africa comes a letter with 
a peculiar postmark and a place where 
the stamp that was, alas, has been re- 
moved by the “foreign stamp collector.” 
The missive bears the address of the 
Huguenot Seminary, Wellington, Cape 
Province, South Africa, and contains this 
sincere tribute to HEART THROBs. 

It is several years since I first saw HEART 
THROBS in the home of a friend. It appealed 
to me at once because it contained so many 
“old favorites,’’ gems of thought or poetry 
which I had heard or known long ago and 
ane lost sight of. Since receiving the book 

have taken great pleasure in reading it 
and showing it to my friends, American, 
Scotch, English and Colonial, and they all 
unite in speaking highly of the selections. 

I am glad to have it on my book shelf and 


cr 
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need hardly say that to an American residing 
in a “foreign land,” messages from home are 
more highly prized each year. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Marrua F. BaLtpwin, 
Huguenot Seminary, Wellington, 
Cape Province, South Africa. 
Was there ever a book more universal 
than Heart TxHrops? Wherever the 
English language is spoken it may be 
found, and- now comes the suggestion to 
have it translated into foreign tongues. 
One professor has written from Bavaria 
that no book gives a clearer insight into 
the wealth of English literature than the 
pages of Heart THRoss and it reveals 
again and again that the same things 
that appeal in our literature to the plain 
people touch the hearts of people of 


other races. 
* Pa * 


| Bie you send in your contribution to 
Heart Tuross No. II? They came 
in at the rate of two thousand a week, and 
a jolly lot they were. Everyone was ready 
to champion his or her selection with all 
the ardor of a lover of real “heart throbs.” 
It became a habit to steal,in now and then 
as the judges sat reading and deciding. 
One letter postmarked ‘Hudson Bay” 
claimed to be the furthest north and 
should be considered as a throb of warm- 
hearted interests. Letters from the Canal 
Zone at Panama mingled with those-from 
Maine, and it seemed as if every person 
who owns HEART Tuross No. I had gone 
over the treasured selections which were 
not included in that volume, and had sent 
them for Heart Tuross No. II. 

It was more than a renewal of old 
acquaintances. It gave the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes to one with a 
growing family. I'll just let you into a 
little secret—among the classic selections 
that are now being put in type for HEART 
Tuross No. II, we have found the only 
and original version of “Casey’s at the 
Bat.” In this day of baseball, breathes 
there a fan with soul so dead who never 
has responded to the sentiment of ‘“Casey’s 
at the Bat?” 

“There was joy in Casey’s manner, as he 
stepped into his place, ° 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a 

smile upon his face, 


And when responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 





No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas 
Casey at the bat.” 
From ‘‘Casey ai the Bat,’ Heart Throbs No. II 

And yet while everybody knows of it, 
how many ever really read the lines from 
start to finish, and can put their finger 
upon this bit of verse that had so much to 
do with making baseball the national 
game? 

Then there are the inspiring lines of “The 
House by the Side of the Road”, that 
masterpiece by the late Sam Walter Foss: 
“Let me live in the house by the side of the 

road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner's seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
And be a friend to man.”’ 


From “The House by the Side of the Road," 
Heart Throbs No. II 


There are also gems from thousands 
of homes to sparkle in HEART THROBS 
No. II. 

ok ok * 
|X the surging political life of today no 
novel has been written that reveals 


a closer knowledge of American politics 
than “The Second Amendment,” by for- 
mer Senator Henry Clay Hansbrough of 


North Dakota. His description of scenes 
in the United States Senate, of which he 
was a member many*years, are vivid and 
graphic. 

The scene opens with the story of the 
returned traveler in an age when flying 
machines. are in general use and the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal is among 
the long past historical events. A love 
story runs through the plot, but the deep- 
est impressions of the book are gained 
from the vivid description of scenes in 
Washington. There is a thrill of interest 
when.the young Senator disappears while 
a bill is pending on which his career 
depends. The book has all of the thrill 
of mystery, and between the lines the 
author discusses the problems of the day. 
His pictures of the railroad lobbyist are 
sharply drawn, and the interest: of the 
reader is sustained as he follows the thrilling 
maneuvers of the master lobbyist. For 
fourteen years Senator Hansbrough served 
North Dakota in the United States Senate. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 
soda crackers. The flour used 
must meet a perfect test. The very 
purity of the water is made doubly 
sure. Even the air in the mixing and 
bake-rooms is filtered. The temperature and 
humidity of the atmosphere is accurately regu- . 

4% lated to a uniform degree. The sponge is kneaded 
by, polished paddles. The baking is done in 4@ 
the cleanest of modern ovens. Then Uneeda apa 
Biscuit are packed fresh in the purple vm 
and white package that keeps them 

a crisp and good from oven to table. 

Is it any wonder that ' 


Uneeda Biscuit — 


are recognized as 
the National Soda 
Cracker ? 
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A NN RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’S Home Department. 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 


Replies to general questions 








HEN I was in New York re- 


cently I saw a play that I wish 
many of our “Home” readers 


could have attended. It was a 
domestic play, with Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man in the title role. 

A very pretty little mother becomes 
so domestic in her care of her house 
and her wee boy and girl that she has 
no time for recreation. It happens that 
she doesn’t want it, and that she takes 
a savage sort of happiness in slaving all 
day and sewing all night. She doesn’t 
have time to join her husband in the tennis 
court, on the golf links, or even to go 
to the theatre with him, and she urges 
in her stead a bright schoolgirl neighbor 
who becomes known as ‘“‘Mrs. Grayson’s 
Understudy.” 

And this is the way matters stand when 
Mrs. Grayson’s widowed sister, who is 
Miss Crosman, comes to make a long- 
promised visit. She notes conditions as 
they are, and foresees them as they will 
be, and she proceeds to draw her weary 
little sister out of the domestic rut into 
which she has fallen, and to set matters 
right in general. 


It is a very human play, and its char- 
acters are everyday Americans, confront- 
ing a problem that has in one form or 
another presented itself in many a home 
circle. 

The audience at Maxine Elliott’s that 
night looked thoughtful as they passed out 
into the wet streets—New York was 
having an advance equinoctial—and many 
a woman seemd to be fitting to her own 
case the conditions so vividly portrayed 
in ‘The Real Thing.” 


* * * 


A FEW days ago I received a most 
delightful note from a new NATIONAL 
reader, Mrs. F. J. McC. of Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, in which she said: 

“I must express my thanks for the 
‘little help’ entitled ‘A New Toaster.’ I 
have already abandoned the toasting fork 
for toasting bread and will use the corn- 
popper in the future.” 

Such little notes are most gratifying. 
We try to confine our “little helps” to 
unique suggestions, and we know that 
many of them are original with our con- 
tributors. 
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GO TO 


Bermuda 


$10 up Round Trip from New York 


Twin Screw S. S. ‘“‘ Bermudian,” 5530 tons 
Sails every ten days. 
Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda. 
Under contract with Bermuda and Imperial 
Governments to carry the U.S. and British mails. 


West Indies 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fort- 
nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated 
pamphlets apply to 


As: Bs OUTERBRIDGE & CO, 
Gen’! Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd. 
ie Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 206 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S.S. Co., Ltd., Quebec 











It’s Baker's 


It s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
feast quality. full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., We ag and i lb. 
cans, het weight 


Booklet of Choice Siena Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER -& CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















First $1.00 Box for y) 5° 





OX-BLOOD TABLETS 


For Thin P eople 


Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, and 
Liver Trouble. FLESH PRODUCER, 
Rounds out the figure, gives strength to the 
whole system, creates new energy, strength- 





ens the nerves, restores the healthy com- 


plexion of youth. Some 
people gain ten pounds a 
Ae 


We Want You tol 4 
Try dust One Box. *) 


Pleasant to take. 


$1.00 a box at druggists. 
First box by mail c 
for ge r e 25 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail in PLAIN 
SEALED PACKAGE $1.00 box of the tablets. This offer 
is only for the first box, and to those who have never tried the 
tablets, 

W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 














CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


Chicag 0 @ Alton 


Unexcelled Dining Service 
Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis 


m For Time Tables and Fares Address: 
R, J. MGKAY, General Peseenaee Agent 
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THE HOME 


it seems that some of our boys and girls, 

in noting the drawings for which the 
October prizes were awarded, have con- 
cluded that they must follow the style of 
that work in order to earn a prize. Now 
we all see with different eyes, and Old 
‘Man Ketchum doubtless looks different 














DRAWN BY MISS ALICE B. HASKELL OF 
PHILADELPHIA, TEN YEARS OLD 


to each of us. So our young folk must not 
be influenced by the work of others. Let 
us have some “extra special” effort on 
our Christmas drawings. Prizes of one 
dollar will be sent for the best illustrations 
of ni he and <— 


And still Old Ketchum wandered on, and 
in his lucky way, 

He came across the meadow to a bright and 
shiny ‘‘J.”’ 

The elephants had used it as a ladle for 
their soup, : 

And Ketchum quickly took it up to add it 
to his group. 


Now he was somewhat tired so he sought 
a stack of hay, 

And there he found, a-sleeping sound, a 
shiny letter “K’”’; : 

He didn’t even wake it up; it didn’t even 
peep 

When Ketchum placed it in his bag to finish 
out its sleep. 





subscription to the National Magazine. 


again. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 

If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 


Try 








WORTH KNOWING 


By A. W. L. 


If you want a meringue which will almost 
equal whipped cream, add about one fourth 
of a teaspoon of cream of tartar and one full 
tablespoon of sugar to the white of oné egg 
after whipping awhile, then whip again until 
creamy. Flavor, then color with fruit color- 
ing if desired; do not cook. Fine for any kind 
of pudding or pie. 


Bean Loaf 
Soak beans over night, then cook in soft 
water until hulls and meat separate when 
pressed through a colander. Drain off the 
water and season the strained beans with 
chili sauce and butter or fresh drippings. Salt 
to taste, mold in a loaf and bake yntil brown. 


Rhubarb Sauce 


Wash the rhubarb and cut into crosswise 
pieces without peeling. . Place in a granite 
pan with alternate layers of sugar and fruit, 
cover closely and bake slowly in moderate 
oven. Use but very little water, better with- 
out any. 


A. good spring tonic is the juice of half a 
lemon and level teaspoon of salt in one cup 
of hot water taken a half an hour or more 
befcre breakfast every morning. 


A cupful of well-mashed peveians makes 
cakes or muffins light and fluffy. 


A grated apple added to the stiffly beaten 
white of an egg, sweetened and flavored, 
makes. a nice dessert. 











and you will agree with over 130,000 business men 
who have copies of it that it is the best business- 
aid book ever published for complimentary dis- 
tribution. Whether employer or employee; it 
will aid you specifically to a better day’s work. 
It is not a Burroughs catalog, but an instruc- 
tive book, written in an interesting manner. 


Here are Some of the Things it Contains: 


Beginnings of Mathe- 
matics and Bookkeep- 
ing. 

Cc ative Stat ts 
of Operating Expenses. 





How to Handle Monthly 
Statements. 

Labor Costs by Jobs—A 
Shorter Day. 

Checking Invoices by Ma- 





Handling a Trial Bal 
Quickly. 
Keeping Cost of Materials 
y Jobs. 


Daily Cash Balances. 


Y- 

Handling a Pay Roll with 
Qu curacy. 

(And many similar short 
cuts.) 


i 








ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Fall and Winter Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


A valuable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 12." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 








Lesintinigmmioat 





Write now on the attached coupon, or your 
letterhead, for “‘A Better Day’s Work.” It is 
helpful and a book for any business man’s library. 
(192 pages, illustrated, bound, 4th edition.) 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ton adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 
Adding and Listing Machines 


used together with the short-cuts suggested in 
this book are working wonders in thousands of 
accounting departments where they thought 
they couldn’t use them. 86 different kinds 
of machines—one is intended just for your 
business. Ask us. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


22 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me one copy of “A Better Day’s Work.” 


Name 
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the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and ail Metal. For ceansing and restoring Paint 
It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Bla ing and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. . BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 
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FOR THE BUTTER-MAKER 
By Alice Elizabeth Wells 


Scalding of butter-making tools has long 
been considered essential to prevent the 
sticking of cream and butter to their sides. 
Scouring churn, bowl, ladle and dash with 
salt and rinsing with cold water before using 
will have the same effect as boiling water and 
is much less trouble. Even glass or crockery 
will not be sticky if rubbed with salt before 
using. 


Spanish Meat Balls 


Spanish meat balls are as palatable as they 
are rare, and made thus: One can of tomatoes, 
one onion chopped fine, garlic or cayenne to 
taste; this forms the ‘‘Spanish.” One and 
one half pounds of hamburg steak. Soak half 
a loaf of stale bread, drain off all water. 
Take one egg, pepper and salt to taste, mix 
together, roll into balls the size of an egg and 
cook in the “Spanish” three quarters of an 
hour. 


BREAD STICKS 
By Mrs. F. A. Morrill 


When making light bread, save out a 
piece about the size of a loaf. Let it raise 
until the loaves are ready to bake, then pinch 
off very small pieces and roll between the 
hands till about the size and shape of your 
finger (no larger). Fry these in hot lard and 
roll in sugar. They are excellent with coffee 
or tea, and so easily made. We call them 
“‘bread sticks.”” Try them and I’m sure you 
will not bother with the old-fashioned ‘“‘dough- 
nut.” 

For the Doughnut 


If doughnuts soak the grease when frying, 
set the whole batch aside till next morning. 
They will be much better and will not soak 
a particle of fat. 


TO TAKE INK OUT OF LINEN 
By William A. Barry 


Dip the spotted part in pure melted tallow; 
then wash out the tallow and the ink will 
come out with it. 


To Cement Broken China 
Beat lime into very fine powder, sift it 
through fine muslin; then tie some into a 
thin muslin, put on the edges of the broken 
china some white of egg, then dust some lime 
quickly on the same and unite them exactly. 


TO CLEAN LEATHER FURNITURE 
By M. Erdelmeyer Patterson 


Make a suds of good white soap and rain- 
water; wash leather with a soft cloth and 
rub perfectly dry; then take cheesecloth, di 
small piece in olive oil and rub until all 
absorbed. It takes very little oil for this. 


IODINE AND AMMONIA 
By A. Jay 


Spilling iodine on the white paint in the 
bath room and applying ammonia as the 
“antidote,’” I was almost frightened at the 
result—it seemed to make it so much worse. 
But I simply let it alone for awhile, and every 
trace of discoloration disappeared. Do not 
be afraid of it. 


To Keep Faucets Bright 


After polishing brass faucets or brass pipes 
we rub them with a cloth on which there is a 
suspicion of lard or similar grease. We have 
discovered that this fine coating of grease 
keeps them bright and clean for three or four 
times the length of time that they will stay 
without. 

A Pretty Little Shade 


A pretty little shade for an electric light 
that needed to be really shaded was made of 
green ribbon of proper width and long enough 
to lie nicely around the white porcelain shade. 
Around the lower edge a sort of fringe’ was 
made with oblong transparent green glass 
beads. A casing through which to draw a 
ribbon near the top edge was made by simply 
sewing the beads near the top edge so that a 
narrow green ribbon could be run under the 
beads then drawn up. 

Little bags are beautiful made on the same 
principle. 


HUCKLEBERRY CUSTARD PIE 
By Mrs. Wiliam Newkirk 


Strain the juice from a pint can of berries ° 
and add to this liquor the yolks of two eggs, 
a scant dessert spoon of flour and sugar to. 
taste. Bake with under crust; when done 
make a meringue of the whites of the eggs 
and put on top; this is much daintier and 
more attractive in appearance than the usual 
huckleberry pie. 


To Keep Away Mould 


Mould can be kept away from the top of 
preserves by putting a few drops of glycerine 
around the edge of the jar before screwing 
on the cover. 


FRYING BATTER CAKES WITHOUT 
GREASE 


By F.B. W. 


I have found that it is no longer necessary. 
to grease any sort of griddle for frying batter 
cakes. 

I use an ordinary iron griddle, heat in the 
usual way, and without greasing it, place 
a spoonful of batter on it for each cake. I 
fry three at a time and turn with a pancake 
turner. 

This plan not only banishes disagreeable 
smoke and odor of burning grease, but mate- 
rially decreases the lard bill. 
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Through 
the five centuries 
marking the evolution 
of the piano, no name has 
made so great an impress, 
or has signified so much 1 in 
the creation of the piano— 
the perfect 1 instrument of music 
of modern times—as the name 


STEINWAY , 


To own a Steinway 
1s to possess the best. 


The 
Steinway 
Miniature 
Sones dor ibaker 
the 


essentials of a true grand, 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $800. 
In Mahogany Case, $900. 
Pt aa 
will be y Boge upon request 
pone poe Rs n of this magazine. 














STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
207 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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HOME-MADE FURNITURE POLISH 
By Mrs. F. K. Page 


I have a receipt for cleaning and polishing 
furniture that can easily be made by anyone, 
and I never bought any I liked as well. 

I read that to care for leather and keep it 
nice you should use one part olive oil and 
four parts refined benzine. I had no benzine, 
so substituted gasolene and used salad oil. 
While using it for the leather, I tried it on 
the mahogany and found it gave a beautiful 
polish; I tried it on a mahogany table and 
it put on so bright a polish that a vase 
standing on it was reflected; but I found I 
had changed the dull finish to the polished 
and my daughter preferred the dull finish, 
so one must be careful and only use where 
the luster is desired. I tried it repeatedly 
on the dresser in my room to see if it would 
injure it, and finding it did not, and enjoying 
the use of it so much myself, I am passing 
it on to the NATIONAL readers. 


GASOLINE FOR BRUSHES 
Mrs. A. P. Miller 


Do the Home Makers know that washing 
brushes and combs in gasolene is a very quick 
way. to make them clean and will not injure 
the back of the brush as ammonia or soda? 


Mock Cherry Pie 


Chop together orie cup of raw cranberries 
and one cup of seeded raisins; add one cup 
of sugar, two small tablespoons of flour and 
one cup of hot water with two teaspoons of 
vanilla; put small pieces of butter over top 
and bake with two crusts. Very fine. 


APPLE SAUCE CAKE 
By. Mrs. S. C. M. 


Cream together one cup of sugar and one 
and a half cups of butter, one saltspoon of 
salt, one and a half of a teaspoon of cloves, 
the same of cassia, little nutmneg, one cup 
raisins; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in 
a little warm water and then stir it into one 
cup of sour apple sauce, letting it foam over 
the other ingredients. Beat all thoroughly 
and add one and three-quarters cups of flour. 
Bake in a loaf tin forty-five minutes. Very 
rich, moist and delicious: 


USE FOR LEMONS, ORANGES AND 
GRAPE FRUIT SKINS 


By H.L. S. 


Cut the skin from oranges, lemons or grape- 
fruit in small strips and boil four or five 
hours in plenty of water, changing three 
times. Drain and add as much sugar as you 
have peel, using enough water to dissolve 
the sugar. Cook a short time and when 
cool put through the food chopper and use 
in fruit cake, fruit cookies and mince meat, 
also tomato mince meat. It is fine. 


TO COOK FOWL 
By Mrs .J. J. O'Connell 


The French cooks have a way of making 
a year-old fowl as tender as one-half the age 
hy wrapping it in brown paper when it is 
put in the oven and letting it cook in this 
envelope until it is nearly done. The paper 
retains the juices and lets the fowl cook 
slowly arid evenly and grow tender before 
the fowl is browned. At the last the paper 
is removed enough to bring the surface of 
the bird to the desired color. In the same 
way young mutton can be brought to lamblike 
tenderness and roast veal may be cooked 
thoroughly without the risk of the hard 
outer crust, which sometimes spoils this meat 
when roasted. 

An Eye Opener 

Always have a glass medicine dropper and 
a bottle of rose water in the medicine chest 
and in your traveling bag. Ther when you 
get a foreign body in your eye you will be 
spared much pain and discomfort if the fol- 
lowing very simple and harmless method is 
pursued: Put into the medicine dropper six 
drops of the rose water. Pull down the lower 
lid, float the liquid on the surface of the 
injured eye. After the rose water has been 
in the eye for a few seconds use the empty 
medicine dropper to suck out the liquid and 
the foreign matter will come with it. 


For the Mother 


Every mother should keep a supply of lint 
and boracic ointment in the medicine cup- 
board, and when an accident occurs, such as 
a cut finger, it may be used. Spread a little 
of the ointment on the lint and lay it on the 
injured part, after it has been washed ‘thor- 
oughly in hot water. Cover the lint with a 
soft rag and tie up. 


BANANA CAKE 
By M.L. H. 


One cup of sugar, one cup of milk, one 
egg, two cups of flour with two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder sifted in twice; 
bake in three shallow tins; while it is baking 
peel and slice quite thin three very ripe 
bananas and squeeze the juice of half a 
lemon, with a little pulverized sugar over 
the bananas. As soon as you take the cake 
out of the oven ‘spread the slices over two 
parts and ice the top, although it is g 
without the icing. : 


A GOOD SILVER POLISH 
By Floyd Van Denburgh 


I have found that worn-out gas mantles 
serve as a very good silver polish. 
Lard for Warts 


Pure lard applied to warts will remove 
them. 
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Continued from page 352 


ioning a gown from the product of Mrs. 
Jackson’s loom. Five days elapsed between 
the first handling of the wool to this 
finished triumph of the modiste’s art. 

The appearance of this unprecedented 
costume, while suggesting in some details 
the period in which its material seemed most 
appropriate, yet epitomized the last word 
in Twentieth Century fashion. Origi- 
nality in dress designs that create and 
express individuality is the result of long 
years of study.and training by Madame 
Cairns, whose studio is. on Boylston 
Street, and she is the first modiste in 
America to study psychology and apply 
it to her art in the combination and har- 
mony of colors, not only in relation to 
the costume, but in their relation to the 
wearer of the costume. For color has .be- 
come an important factor in the pursuit 
of mental and therefore physical health. 
Madame Cairns gave an interesting lec- 
ture on this subject in Paul Revere Hall 
during the Exposition. Madame Cairns 
is also a prominent member of the Woman’s 
Board of Trace and a director. It was 
through the Woman’s Board of Trade 
that the extensive exhibit of merchandise 
handled by women, shown in the balcony 
of the Exposition, was arranged. Without 
the assistance of this organization it would 
have been impossible to bring together 
so. complete and impressive a display. 
The thousands of people who have seen 
this Exposition will, asa result of the 
Woman’s Department, henceforth have 
a more distinct realization of the growing 
importance of the women in merchandising 
and the capability which they show for 
co-operative spirit. 

* * ok 

From the Globe Ear Phone to the latest 
invention in pitchforks the endless variety 
was complete. The exposition will remain 
notable as the first gathering together 
at one time of New England manufac- 
turers. The isolation in times past of 
the various industries has been to the 
disadvantage of greater New England. 
The whole trend of affairs in business in- 
dustries is “pulling together,” and when 
you could see competitors in the same 
line forgetting all animosities and bicker- 
ings of former days, planning together 
how to get more trade for all dealers in a 


particular line—then you realize the line- 
up of today—how to create more trade. 

Had our grandmothers known the com- 
forts of houses fortified against the cold 
with Chamberlin weather strips, the old 
open fireplace would not have been so 
comfortless, and it really was, for while 
one side of you was warm next the fire, 
the other side was almost freezing. Now 
it is possible not only to keep the cold air 





WALTER M. LOWNEY 
Chairman Trade Extension Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, who had much to do with the 
great success of the New England 
Industrial Exposition 


from coming in around the window sash 
but to keep the warm air from escaping. 
Really we ought to be optimists with 
so many things of comfort. 

Howard, the. “Dustless Duster’? man, 
is out to reform the world. Cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and the Dustless 
Duster has a magical affinity for dust and 
dirt. It’s good advertising for Boston 
and New England, because it makes 
friends wherever it is in use. 

Dating back to 1847, the New England 
Confectionery Compariy began making 
the standard sweets of the nation. There 
are more confectionery shops and more 


chocolate manufactured in New England, i @ 


than any other part of the country. From 
the initials of this well-known company 
comes’ the word ‘“‘Necco”—a trademark 
famous in confectionery trade. 

‘Hosiery for men usually shows a vul- 
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Daintily packed, ribbon-tied, like 
a box of choicest Q candy, we 
offer these fourteen “> delicious 


This Sunshine 
Revelation-Box 
Sent Free if you 
pay the postage 


Sunshine | 


Specialties 


They are so entirely different from any 
other biscuits baked in this country that . 
we want them to tell their own surprising, 1+ ott 
toothsome and enticing story. pn * 

When you taste them you will readily. believe that a ee 
they are made in the lightest, brightest and cleanest ; 2 
bakery in the world. Literally baked in the sunshine— 
in the “Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” Theinfluence of sunshine 
is reflected everywhere in their delicate substance and delicious taste. 

Just the things to serve with ice cream, chocolate, or any 
beverage. They solve the problem of the luncheon dessert, the after- 
noon tea and the “evening bite.” 

Send us 10 cents in stamps or coin (the postage alone costs 
us nine cents), with your name and address and the name 
of your grocer, and this attractive Sunshine Revelation-Box | 
shown here will be sent free by return mail. 

See that your grocer has a supply, so that you may be the first 
to introduce these wonderfully delicious dainties to your friends. 


419 CAUSEWAY STREET 
Joose-Wres Biscurt (. SAEYOR MAGE, 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


~*~ 


Seo 


. 
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nerable spot at the heel like the armor of 
Achilles. The Lasher Machines, on which 
are knitted the famous ‘Lasher hose,” 
were invented and are used exclusively 
by the Vermont Hosiery and Machine 
Company in Bennington and Northfield, 
Vermont. Improving upon the usual half 
gusset they make the only full gusset 
machine-knit hosiery in the world. 

Italy may boast of her azure blue sky, 
but New England has a Sawyer’s Crystal 
Blue that is as much a family favorite 
as the Farmer’s Almanac. Every woman. 
knows that Sawyer’s Blue makes her 
laundered linen white. 

The New England manufacturer finds 
that his own interest is indissolubly as- 
sociated with that of the country at large. 
There is a prejudice against New England 
in some parts of the country, and it is due 
largely to the fact that New England has 
not made itself rightly and properly known 
to them. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods have been sold without a trade mark 
and have built up the fortunes of great 
mercantile houses. Today it means some- 
thing to have a product “Made in New 
England” To maintain that standard 
and still further to exploit by pushing all 
together the superior qualities of New 
England goods would mean every year 
an increase in production that would 
amount to millions of dollars. If every 
manufacturer increased his business only 
ten per cent, it would be a direct benefit 
not only to the manufacturer in that 
and other .lines, but to every indivi- 
dual who draws a pay envelope in New 
England. 

* * * ‘ 

Advertising was not forgotten .in this 
great expository of products. Many of the 
New England advertising agents—H. B. 
Humphrey, Franklin P. Shumway, A. W. 
Ellis, J. W. Barber, E. D. Kollock, W. C. 
Lewis, Patrick F. O’Keefe, James P. 
Wetherald, and Wood, Putnam & Wood— 
joined in the solid phalanx of New England 
advertising forces, not to mention the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, which has 
its part to play in the exploitation of 
New England products. 

In a tiny, gilt-bordered shield the trade- 
mark ‘‘Pequot” recalls Indian tradit’ons, 
but it is used on pillowcases, and it is 
odd just how the making and marketing 
of pillowcases interest the women of 
today as it did the good housewives in 


days gone by. For all the things that go 
to make a home homelike are of interest 
to the ladies—in fact, New England homes 
have been the leading incentive to de- 
veloping good goods. 

Out in the hall is a great painting and . 
model of the largest steamship in the 
world, the “Olympic,” exhibited by the 
White Star Line, which is now furnishing 
special service to Boston. 

The attendance from outside New 
England towns was most gratifying. 
Attleboro came two thousand strong; 
Keene people came by thousands, while 
Salem, Fitchburg, Eeverly, Providence 
and other towns manifested a lively 
interest. Nor were the visitors con- 
fined to those who came from the New 
England states, or even from the South 
or West. Mr. F. Faithful Begg, Treasurer 
of the London Chamber of Commerce - 
and former Member of Parliament, also 
Mr. I. P. Crowell of Scotland, editor of 
the widely known Edinburgh Scotsman, 
were enthusiastic visitors, and their com- 
ments were most gratifying. 

The exposition was largely due to the 
enthusiastic and untiring efforts of Messrs. 
G. S. Smith and James A. McKibben of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, -Mr. 
Walter M. Lowney, chairman of the Trade 
Extension Committee, and Chester I. 
Campbell, the manager. It served well 
its purpose in stimulating commercial 
activity in New England and in making 
the people at home enthusiastic as they 
realized the extent of their resources. It 
attracted the attention of the whole 
country to the varied industries and high 
standard of quality in New England 
products. In the gatherings about the 
booths and the attention given the exhibits 
of manufacturers even of competing lines 
the triumvirate of trade—the workman, 
the buyer and the seller—were all brought 
together to “talk it over.” The most 
salient benefits of the exposition were 
not visible in the door receipts. The 
influence of the exposition upon the young 
people, who with wide-open eyes looked 
upon the achievements of their own New 
England, can never be estimated. As 
they realized through the various exhibits 
the great breadth and scope of New Eng- 
land industry, many an idea was conceived, 
the conception of which will come in 
future years, to add further to the glory 
of industrial New England. 
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